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HERE’S THE 


Lace-Setter 


IN ELECTRIC MELTING! 


You ask, ‘What electric furnace offers the most advantages?" The answer is 
WHITING HYDRO-ARC because of its important, advanced engineering 
principles! To name a few: 


Orne Hydro-Arc Automatic Electric Clamp, pioneered by Whiting, saves up 


to 90% of furnace down-time for slipping electrodes. It also means an 8% increase 
in operating time and production . . . and in addition, the elimination of the 
hazardous electrode slipping operation. 


Orne Unique Hydro-Arc Top Charge, a load factor improvement, reduces 
furnace down-time for recharging to only a few minutes. Because of its sound, 
basic simplicity, limit switches are eliminated and maintenance is held to a minimum, 


@rre Hydro-Arc Air-Counterbalanced Hydraulic Electrode Positioning 
Equipment assures less electrical energy and electrode consumption as well 
as improved metallurgical control and longer refractory life. 


bulletin FY-168. It completely describes Whiting Hydro-Arc Electric Arc Furnac 


WHITING CORPORATION 


$60! Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 





AVAR/ R 


One of the special advantages of 

ayari R is that you can weld it 
by all the usual methods. The de- 
elopment of this high-strength, 
low-alloy steel closely followed 
e development of welding itself, 
and great care was taken to make 
Mayari R easy to weld. Its low car- 
bon content of .12 max insures 
maximum weldability. 

Whether you weld Mayari R by 
the electric-resistance, automatic- 
submerged-arc, electric-arc, or gas- 


welding process, you can use the 
same general procedures as you 
would with ordinary structural steel. 
No need for special equipment, and 
good welding speeds can be main- 
tained. 

Classed as a non-air-hardening 
steel, Mayari R shows no appreci- 
able hardening from usual welding 
temperatures. For the general run 
of welding operations, no preheat 
or postheat is required. As with 
ordinary carbon steels, assemblies 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


MayariR ngs Up. shangn longa latlng 
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IS EASY TO WELD 


or structures subject to fatigue, 
dynamic stresses or severe im- 
pact should be stress-relieved after 
welding. 

If you have some special questions 
on the welding of Mayari R, let us 
hear from you. And for your files, 
you should have our Mayari R 
Catalog 353. Phone or write the 
nearest Bethlehem office for a copy. 
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NEWS & MARKETS 


PLANT DISPERSION BEST H-BOMB DEFENSE — p. 
With urban industrial centers virtually helpless agai 
hydrogen bomb attack, plant dispersion is coming 
for far more serious attention by everyone. Office 
Defense Mobilization is admittedly studying ney | 
centives and allied problems. Meanwhile stockpiling 
being pushed. Transport a major problem. 


STEEL PROFITS TOP ‘52 BY WIDE MARGIN — P. | 
Virtually every sales and production record in the ste 
industry was rewritten in 1953—but not net ines 
The annual IRON AGE financial analysis shows ¢ 
ings were more than 4 pct below the 1950 high. Fac 
included price controls, heavy taxes, higher labor cost 
heightened competition. 


COMPETITION TOUGH IN TRUCK SALES RACE —?.| 
Truck production down almost 20 pct after 2 y 
of all-out competition. Makers tempt buyers with 
flock of new models, introduce new V8 engines, au! 
matic transmission options, power steering, plenty 
style and driver comfort features. Chrysler gives i 
Dodge Truck Div. new autonomy, franchise choices. 


EXCESS TAX CUT IMPACT NOT TOO HEAVY —?.! 
Despite the hoopla, the $999 million excise tax 
won't hit the economy like an H-bomb. Splitting 


down increases spending power an estimated 32¢ # 


family per week—hardly enough to put two Caidil 
in every garage. But excise cuts will add vigor to oti 
consumer spending stimulants now at work. 


AUTO DEMAND WON'T SPARK STEEL UPTURN —?.! 


Steel industry shouldn’t expect any big second qua 
shot in the arm from auto buying. Ford and GM, ! 


big producers, have actually been increasing inv? 


tories while outdistancing the field in production. / 
have bought extra tonnage as a hedge against 4! 
sible strike. Detroit storage areas are loaded. 


STOCKPILING MAY TIP THIRD ROUND DECISION—?. | 


As well as jolting the slower metals markets, re‘™ 


stockpile goals may tip.the decision in favor of 4 tH 
round aluminum expansion. Capacity right ne 
plenty for all civilian, military and stockpile nee 
but a new emergency would certainly drop the bot! 
from under civilian aluminum users. 
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PROVED FORGING METHODS SAVE STEEL — P. 145 
e of powerful, vertical all-steel presses in place oi 
ventional pierce-and-upset, horizontal draw bench 
; greatly increased production of large hot-forged 
illery shells. In addition to manpower saved, many 
chine hours have been eliminated. Savings to 35 lb 
steel per 155 mm shell are possible. 
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AINLESS SPRINGS GIVE LONG SERVICE — P. 149 
pe 301 stainless steel springs are giving superior 
vice life in installations requiring flexing at high 
eds and over long periods of time. In one model of 
idressograph machine, these springs replace springs 
de of special imported spring steel. Other domestic 
pels were tried but the stainless was best. 


—?Pl W SYSTEM CUTS PICKLE DISPOSAL COSTS — P. 150 
' 2 yam wer costs for waste pickle liquor disposal are pos- 
's with Gi. with a newly developed waste disposal system. 
hes, 1 crating costs range from 1.8 to 2.0 cents per gallon 
plenty. waste liquor, depending on acid strength and cost 
es neutralizing agent. Sludge lagoons are eliminated 
choices. Md waste liquids are acceptable to natural streams. 
— P.\IBBIMPLE TEST MEASURES QUENCHING POWER — P. 154 
y aE eccentric hardenability test specimen is the basis 
Hitting a simple test for determining the effects of agitation 
oo hot salt baths. Specimens are easy to prepare, 
adillag 


ple to use and results are evaluated in practical 
rms. Hardnesses are plotted against section thick- 
sses to compare quenching power of the baths. 
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—?.l ST LUBRICATION CUTS OPERATING COSTS — P. 158 
d quirt@i@@arked savings can be achieved by the use of mist-type 
GM, ‘ brication units. One installation, using an oil-kerosene 
ig NGMxture on grinding wheels, has increased wheel life 
ion. bd four to six times, Fine oil spray helps prevent 
st a} lant-lubrication contamination on screw machines. 
| consumption measures ounces per day. 


N—?.! XT WEEK — LOW-COST COATING PROTECTS STEEL 


5, revis *, low-cost application of a new nickel-phosphorous 
f a thigPating is claimed to give mild steel corrosion resistance 
+ now Mparable to some stainless steels. It can be applied 
> needs brushing, dipping or spraying. An oxide of nickel 
e botte reduced on the coated surface. Basic ingredients of 


© mixture are inexpensive. 
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METALWORKING'S 
FUTURE MARKETS 


Despite temporary setbacks, a huge expansion 
for metalworking industries is immediately ahead. 
To help you know what to expect so your firm can 
share in the expansion, The Lron Age has pre- 
pared a 32-p. Special Report on “Metalworking’s 
Future Markets” (starts on p. 67). 

Top brains in government and industry were 
called on to analyze the general business outlook, 
population trends, market future for specific 
metals. 


See Metalworking's Future Markets — P. 67 


WHAT FUTURE HOLDS FOR BUSINESS — M-2 


Instead of a recession or depression, there’s op- 
portunity for a 10 pct increase in the U. S. standard 
of living and possibility of 33 pct rise by 1960. 


NEW CUSTOMERS: FIVE EVERY MINUTE — M-8 


Now at 161.5 million, U. S. population may top 
177 million by 1960. 


COPPER: WHAT'S ITS FUTURE? — M-13 


Supply affected by political factors, but by 1957, 
2.9 million tons (including scrap) should be avail- 
able to U. S., 21 pct more than in "53. 


STEEL: OUTLOOK FOR 1955-59 — M-16 


Production in a peak year during 1955-59 might 
be around 116 million tons. If affected by strike 
or war, output could hit 125 million tons. 


TITANIUM: HAS BRIGHT PROSPECTS — M-22 


Sponge output in 1954 is estimated at 4480 tons 
compared with 2241 tons in 1953. 


ALUMINUM: TRENDS TO WATCH — M-24 


Production this year will be 12 pct greater than 
’*53’s 1.25 million tons. Transportation industry 
will be major consumer, using 27 pct of output. 


MAGNESIUM: USE JUST STARTING — M-27 
Consumption of magnesium products last year 


amounted to 25,700 tons. Biggest development to 
watch will be increased use in consumer products. 


GOVERNMENT HELP ON MARKETING — M-30 
Business & Defense Services Administration 
helps industry get marketing information. 

















After a most satisfactory experience of more than five years with AJAX low frequency Induction 
Furnaces in their Mt. Vernon, New York plant, this company has now installed the furnaces shown 
above in their new modern plant at Stanford, Conn. "We are convinced," they state, "that economy 
of operation makes this type of furnace well worth while. We intend to continue to install them til 
all our die casting machines are fed by AJAX furnaces.” 


AJAX induction melting and holding furnaces are finding gredients. Since linings are made of inert refractories, 
wide acceptance in the American die casting industry. they cannot contaminate the melt. Temperature control 
Experience has shown that they greatly improve the over- is entirely automatic and keeps the molten mass within 
all performance. In particular, the absence of fumes and +5°F., holding the metal at the lowest feasible casting 


reduction of radiant heat give greater comfort to the temperature. 
operators. Electricity is one of the few commodities 


: : ee ee Amazingly low maintenance is the rule. Some furnaces 
which have not increased in price in recent years. y 


operate for as long as 7 years without renewal of re 
Agitation, due to internal electrical stirring, insures uni- fractory lining. Reject and metal losses are extremely 
form temperature and homogeneous mixing of the in- low. 


AJAX 


AJAX ENGINEERING CORP., TRENTON 7, N. J. 


INDUCTION MELTING FURNAGt 


AJAX ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CORP., and Associated mee 


AJAX ELECTRIC he Agen Muligven Clectre Sat Bath Furnace 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE. Cone., Aga Wyalt inducuoe Fwaaces lor Metung 
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Tie tron Age 


FOUNDED 1855 


Parity For All 


(A Fantasy) 


ASHINGTON (Nationalized Press)—The Senate passed and 
the President signed today the highly controversial steel price 


parity bill. This action is expected to speed pressure from other 
groups for similar treatment. 


Congressman Joe Magarac, D., Homestead, Pa., introduced the bill 
in the House where it was passed quickly several weeks ago. It is 


believed Mr. Magarac intended the bill as ammunition for more liberal 
annual wage provisions. 


Opposition to the bill in the Senate came from the agricultural 
block. This was said to be ironic in view of the parity assistance for 
wheat, corn, eggs, milk, butter, cheese and beef. 


The Assn. of Iron & Steel Producers and the National Steelworkers’ 


Union were said to have mapped important passages of the new steel 
parity legislation. 


The bill requires the government—upon certification of the Com- 
merce Dept.—to make subsidy payments to steel firms whose operat- 
ing rate has fallen below the break even point. The latter may vary 
with different firms as the ratio of their capacity to total capacity 
varies and as the ratio of new equipment to old equipment varies. 


In addition to the foregoing adjustment there is another feature 
of the bill. The price of steel must be measured against how much 
wheat and beef can be purchased with one ton of steel. The accepted 


level for the composite price of steel (as reported in THE IRON AGE) 
is the average for 1953. 


Once the price of steel falls below 75 pct of the wheat-beef rela- 
tionship the government must support the price of steel. But in addi- 
tion to this the government must pay $1 a ton for each point a com- 
pany’s output drops below the break even point—the latter to be 
determined by the Commerce Dept. It was this feature of the bill 


which drew the most fire in the Senate. Some referred to it as 
double parity for the same steel. 


Steel purchased by the government will be stockpiled in the same 
manner as butter, cheese, milk and beef except for refrigeration. 


Latest reports indicate that demands for similar treatment are 


pouring into the Capital. Some wags have the country headed for 
parity for all and everything. 


Editor 








Baker Industrial Trucks use worm gearing in their 
drive axles, and here’s why: 


Industrial truck drive systems are called on for 
punishing, heavy-duty service. Truck operation is 
comparable to driving an overloaded auto con- 
stantly in low gear. Industrial truck transmissions 
change speed or direction as often as 1800 times 
during an eight-hour day. 


The necessary gear reduction from motor shaft to 
drive wheels can be accomplished in several ways. 
The two most common are a gear train of two or 
more steps with spur or bevel gears, or single- 
step worm gearing. 


The first means more moving parts, more mainte- 
nance, and compounded friction losses for each 
successive step-down. Development of the highly 


...with ever-increasing efficiency 















efficient involute worms, new lubricants and new 
tooth profiles, on the other hand, produce worm 
gearing efficiencies up to 92% —with fewer 
components. 


One more point: Worm gearing actually increases 
efficiency with wear since the worm continuously 
regenerates the “ideal” tooth profile on the worm 
wheel. In spur or bevel gearing, efficiency declines 
progressively as teeth wear and lost motion develops 


For more detailed information on Baker Fork 
Truck features, write for 4-color sketch book- 
Bulletin 64. The BAKER-RAULANG Compaty; 
1227 West 80th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Baker 
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Dear Editor: 


—_—— 
= 


Self-Made Man 


Sir: 

May we reproduce your excellent 
editorial “The Self-Made Man” which 
appeared in the Mar. 18 issue? 

We wish to distribute it to our man- 
agement personnel. 


M. A. LONDON 
Training Director 
Royal Typewriter Co., Ine. 
Hartford 


Ultrasonic Soldering 
Sir: 

The first item under THE IRON AGE 
Newsfront in the Mar. 18 issue men- 
tions a company that has developed 
ultrasonic soldering of aluminum. 

If possible, we would appreciate 
receiving the name of this company 
and any other information you might 
be able to give us regarding the de- 
velopment of this process. 

0. C. HEFFNER 
Factory Manager 


Hoover Co. 
North Canton, Ohio 


Further information may be obtained 
from Aeroprojects, Inc., S. Matlack St., 
West Chester, Pa.—Ed. 


Automated Crankpin Grinding 
Sir: 


Referring to the Mar. 25 issue, p. 
69, item on automated grinding of 
crankpins, kindly give me the name 
of the firm who makes this machine. 


W. W. McKAIG 
Cumberland Steel Co. 


Cumberland, Md. 


More details may be obtained from the 
Norton Co., 50 New Bond St., Worcester 
6, Mass.—Ed. 


Spiritually Speaking 
Sir: 


Permit me to congratulate you on 
the wonderful editorial “God and the 
H-Bomb” in the Mar. 25 issue. If all 
the papers, periodicals and magazines 
in this and other free countries would 
follow the ideas conferred in this 
editorial, I am sure much could be 
accomplished, 

P. IGOR 


goe Bros., Inc. 


Ne ib, Be 


Distributors List 
Sir: 


A few days ago we purchased some 


copies of THE IRON AGE “Directory of 
Too! Steels.” We do not find Hill- 
Chase & Co. listed among the dis- 
tributors of tool steel in the group 
amed at the beginning of the book. 
We have distributed Bethlehem tool 


n 
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Letters from readers 


steels in the Philadelphia trading area 
for nearly 20 years and have attained 
some prominence as a tool steel source. 
We'‘have enjoyed the full support and 
backing of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
as their exclusive tool steel distribu- 
tor for the area. 
Would it be possible for you to in- 
clude us in your new edition? 
A. E. PAUSSER 
Advertising Manager 
Hill-Chase & Co. 
Philadelphia 
The distributors listed at the beginning 
of the directory are only those who market 
tool steels under their own brand name. 


Friction Sawing 
Sir: 

We would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving a reprint or tear sheet of the 
article entitled “Friction Sawing— 
Cuts Off High Costs” which appeared 
on p. 152 in the Feb. 18 issue. 


W. F. PARSONS 
Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Shell Molding 
Sir: 

We would like permission to reprint 
the article, “Shell Molding Brings 
New Foundry Era,” which appeared 
in the Jan. 28 issue. 

C. V. PICKERING, JR. 
Union Carbide International Co. 
New York 


Operations Research 
Sir: 

Would you please send me six tear 
sheets of the article “Operations Re- 
search Means... Put Your Problems 
on Paper” in your Feb. 18 issue. 

N. R. KIDDER 
Mor., Market Research € 
Sales Analysis Div. 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Springfield, Vt. 
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as weighing? 


It’s good business to watch 

weights closely! Check at 

receiving, shipping, pro- 

duction stages without 
delaying handling. 

Put a stop to paying for dun- 
nage, inaccuracies, others’ miscal- 
culations that rob you of your 
profit. Weigh loads as you lift 
them to move them by crane or 
hoist. Speed inventories, eliminate 
labor and equipment tie-ups at 
the weighing station. 

Thousands of HYDROSCALES 
are at work in large and small 
plants all over the country. 


The cost of weighing has 
Xe 
minimum by— 


ee a 


HYDRAULIC CRANE SCALE 


36 models 
500-200,000 Ibs. 
12”, 24”, 30” dials 
Tilt face models 
for high level 
reading 
Combined 
reading 
kilogram- 
pound dials 
Batching 

models 

indicate 
pour-off 


Write for our catalog or 


demonstration sn aed is plant 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


20624 WEST 8 MILE ROAD 
P.O. BOX 4754 ¢ DETROIT 19, MICH 


Booth 808 Foundry Show, Cleveland 
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Lone Star Steel Company 











selects Selas Furnaces fo... 


Largest Selas Radiant 
Heat Tube Normalizing 
Furnaces Speed Output ... Save Space 


Instead of six minutes for heating and fifteen minutes for holding, considered 
necessary with conventional heat treating equipment, Lone Star engineers 
selected Selas radiant heat furnaces. This meant tube normalizing on a through- 
line basis that took only 66 seconds... reduced space required .. . tied the 
heat treating operation directly to the tube mill at mill speed. 


There are two Selas radiant heat furnace lines for normalizing at the Lone 
Star, Texas plant: 


No. 1 Furnace line heat treats 90 tons per hour of welded tubing (414” 
to 16” O.D.) at speeds of 40’ to 90’ per minute. 

No. 2 Furnace line heat treats 45 tons per hour of welded tubing (1.90” 
to 6.625” O.D.) at speeds of 75’ to 180’ per minute. 


This is just one of many examples of how Selas engineers designing, manu- 
facturing and applying Selas radiant heat processing equipment have speeded Sas 
up metal working . . . assured precise uniformity . . . improved product quality. ‘ety, 
Let them help you. Write for complete details on this and other Selas installations. ie 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA gM 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA R\ 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry e Development ¢ Design e Manufacture 
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Fatigue Cracks 


OUR FIRST NOVEL 


Everybody who can read secret- 
ly harbors the thought that he can 
write, too. We all know this. 
Show us someone who doesn’t read 
a novel or short story without say- 
ing to a wife “. . . ‘ya know the 
finest life a man can have? Bea 
writer. Look at this story I’ve 
been reading. ‘Ya know what these 
guys make? Thousands — and 
they all lie in hammocks and sip 
tall, cool ones. The first couple of 
days I have free I’m writing a 
story. We'll be fixed for life. ‘Ya 
know? Lessee, two stories a week 
at $250 per. Lessee. Something 
like $50,000 a year. We'd get by.” 

We are no exception. But we 
can write. Been writing this thing 
for a year and a half. Found our 
26th reader just yesterday. But 
ever since the time we found our 
11th reader, we’ve had bigger am- 
bitions. Write a real novel—get 
some of that dough and hammock 
life. 

Had a few free hours last week 
—and started our novel. Entitled 
Blue Fantasia. Here’s the first 
chapter: 


BLUE FANTASIA 
(A psychological novel with 
Freudian complexes) 
Chapter 1 
“See the big cow,” said Dickie. 
“I see it,” said Patty. 
“It is a p-r-e-t-t-y cow,” said 
Mother. 
“Oh?” said Father. 


* * * 


“See the red boat,” said Patty. 
“IT see it,” said Dickie. 
“It is a b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l boat,” said 
Mother. 
“Oh?” said Father. 
om * * 
“The dog is in the yard,” said 
Mother. 
“It is a b-r-o-w-n dog,” said Patty. 
“It is my dog,” said Dickie. 
“Oh?” said Father. 
* * 7 


“I go to school,” said Dickie. 
“I am in the second grade,” said 
Patty. 
“We like our t-e-a-c-h-e-r,” said 
Dickie and Patty. 
“You are a good boy, John,” said 
Mother. 
‘You are a good girl, Sally,” said 
Mother. 
Oh?” said Father. 
7 * * 
{ love Dickie,” said Patty. 
| love Patty,” said Dickie. 
ove Father,” said Mother. 
/h?” said Father. 
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by William M. Coffey 


“Mr. Coffey, as a _ thrice-time 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize, what 
is your advice for young, ambitious 
writers just starting out?” 

“The hardest job is just to start. 
Half the battle. Figure out your 
plot.. Then sharply define your 
characters. After that the story 
starts to flow. Practically writes 
itself. Please ... rock it gently, 
very gently.” 


Inside The Iron Age 


All the talk these days seems to 
be about the H-bomb. Just want 
you to know that Admiral Lewis 
L. Strauss (AEC Chairman) and 
Tom Campbell (IRoN AGE Editor) 
look at this thing eye to eye. 

Tom said in his editorial of 
March 25—God and the H-Bomb 
—... we can just as easily build 
a bomb with the impact of 100 
million tons of TNT ... we can 
increase the (damage) area to any 
mileage we want... we can elim- 
inate any major industrial center 
with one well-placed H-Bomb...” 

The Admiral said at the Presi- 
dent’s news conference two weeks 
later “ .. . it can be made as large 
as you wish .. . large enough to 
take out a city.” 

. and Tom didn’t even see the 
thing explode. Couple of comfort- 
ing fellows. 


Puzzlers 


John Herb says the answer to 
his rotating flywheel puzzler is 
9000 ft. Gus Alsterlund is the only 
one who hit this one on the nose. 
However, we received a variety of 
answers from William Gluntz, Jr. 
(9120 ft.), Emmerich Y. Olah, 
(8971 ft.), Howard Schwartz (20,- 
250,000 ft.), George Pascoe (8775 
ft.) and Gordon MeMillin says “in- 
finity.” Before passing judgment 
we’re going to ask John Herb to 
send us details on his solution. 
We'll report back when we hear 
from John. 


New Puzzler 


A man starts out from a point 
on the equator, travels northeast 
by geographical compass (points 
at all times toward North geo- 
graphic pole), correcting his route 
at each step of the way. Assum- 
ing that the earth is a perfect 
sphere and that our man walks 
with equal facility on land and 
water, the problem is: Where does 
he end up? How far will he have 
gone when he gets there? Or will 
he ever get there? 

Many thanks to R. O. Whitaker. 
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BOLTS 


by an 
exclusive method 


al 


Among Pawtucket’s many specialty prod- 
ucts, these lower-cost tee-head bolts are 
the leaders in this field. Pawtucket's ex 
clusive production method keeps cost low, 
dimensional accuracy unusually high and 
strength above standard 

Pawtucket tee-Nead bolts are made in 
standard sizes 4 and larger, or to your 
specifications. In any size, you can depend 
ona uniform Class 3 fit, if required: 


BETTER BOLTS SINCE 1882 


ut aa 


ial an 10, OMT 


earn 


327 Pine Street . Pawtucket, R. | 


THE PLACE TO SOLVE YOUR BOLT PROBLEMS 











RESEARCH KEEPS 


From 10 days to two years— 
with B. F. Goodrich Grommet belfs 


EVERAL years ago when that electric 
S motor was rewound, it developed 
more horsepower than was thought 
possible. Then the V belts, selected by 
using the rating on the motor plate, 
couldn't pull the load. They slipped, 
squealed, lasted 10 days. The job was 
too big for 15 ordinary belts, and it 
would cost $300 for new belts and 
sheaves. Even more costly would be 
the several days’ loss in production, 


Then a B 
studied 


F. Goodrich distributor 
the drive, and said that the 
present sheaves could be used with the 
new 40% stronger, high-capacity Grom- 
met V belts. They were tried. Instead 
of lasting only 10 days, the fifteen high- 
capacity belts have been in use over 








two years now, and are still going 
strong. Here’s why: 


40% stronger—Only with grommet 
construction is it possible to increase 
the number of cords reinforcing a V 
belt and still retain flexibility and resil- 
ience. Grommets are cord loops made 
like giant twisted cables except that 
they're endless. The B. F. Goodrich 
high-capacity V belt carries a 40% 
higher horsepower rating because it’s 
built with larger grommets, having 
40% more tensile strength. 


Less stretch—Comparison tests on 
identical drives show that other V 
belts stretch at least 65% more than 
the BFG high-capacity. Actually, the 
Grommet is the only high-capacity 








belt that doesn’t stretch enough to 
affect the efficiency of the drive. 


Longer lasting—All V belts have load- 
carrying cords but only the B. F 
Goodrich belt has grommet construc 
tion with its greater strength, less 
stretch, and longer life. Talk to a BFG 
distributor. Find out how you, (00, 
can make important savings in belt 
ing, production and maintenance costs 
with the 40% stronger high-capacity 
Grommet V belt. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-211, Akron 18, Ohi 


Grommet——-T. M. The B. F. Goodrich Co 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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Dates to Remember 


— 
= 


Meetings 
APRIL 


NATIONAL ACETYLENE_ASSN. 
— “1.9, Balmer | House,’ Chicago 
station headquarter 
tind. St. New York. 


ICAN HARDWARE MANUFAC- 
AME RERS ASSN. — Southern hardware 
convention, Apr. 11-14, New Orleans. 
Association uarters are at 342 
Madison Ave., New York. 


MATERIAL HANDLING _INSTI- 

THE TE —Spring meeting, Apr. 13, Drake 

Hotel, Colene®. Institute headquarters 
are at Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION—National enginee 
conference, Apr. 18-14, Schroeder Hote 
Milwaukee. Institute headquarters are 
at 101 Park Ave., New York. 


EXPOSITIONS 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS— 
Apr. 22-24, Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 
New York. Society headquarters are at 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


METAL POWDER ASSN.—Annual meet- 
ing, Apr. 26-28, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
Association headquarters are at 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGI- 
NEERS— Annual meeting & biennial 
Industrial Exposition, Apr. 26-30, Phila- 
delphia. Society headquarters are at 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN'’S SOCIETY 
—Annual Foundry Congress & Show, 
May 8-14, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. Society headquarters are at 616 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SHIPBUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMER- 
ICA—Annual meeting, Apr. 14. Head- 
quarters are at 21 West St., New York. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM ASSN.—Semi- 
annual meeting, Apr. 14-16, Cleveland. 
Association headquarters are at Munsey 
Bidg., Washington. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC. — 
Annual meeting, Apr. 20-21, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis. Institute headquarters 
are at 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 


CASTER & FLOOR TRUCK MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSN.—Spring meeting, Apr. 
20-22. Association headquarters are at 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSN. — Distribution, 
motor vehicles and corrosion conference, 
Apr. 20-23, Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal. Association headquarters are at 
120 Lexington Ave., New York. 


\TIONAL SCREW MACHINE PROD- 
UCTS ASSN.—Industry national meet- 
ng, Apr. 21-23, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
Association headquarters are at 2860 E. 
130th St., Cleveland. 


ULEAD INDUSTRIES ASSN. — Annual 
meeting, Apr. 22-23, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
Association headquarters are at 

) Lexington Ave., New York. 


EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE —- 


ring meeting, Apr. 23-24, Biltmore 
, Atlanta, Ga. Institute headquar- 
are at 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


\MI RICAN MANAGEMENT ASSN. — 
Manufacturing Conference, Apr. 26-28, 
“tatler Hotel, Cleveland. Association 

os are at 330 W. 42nd St., 
ork, 


OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS & 
MICAL ENGINEERS, INC.—Apr. 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York. 
lation headquarters are at 50 E. 
St., New York. 


ING WHEEL INSTITUTE — 
& meeting, Apr. 28-May 1, The 
estead, Hot Springs, Va. Institute 
ewe are at 2130 Keith Bldg., 
and. 
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.. AXIALLY ROLLS SIMPLE 
BLANKS INTO COMPLEX FORMS. 


...DISPLACES METAL BY 
COLD FLOWING. 


FLOTURN is a completely new 
process originated by Lodge & Ship- 
ley. FLOTURN offers startling ad- 
vantages and economies in precision 
metal forming at production rates 
with low-cost tooling. If you are now 
producing conical or cylindrical parts 
by conventional drawing, welding, 
or machining methods FLOTURN 
may offer youamazing savings intime, 
materials and tooling! FLOTURN 
equipment or subcontract service is 
available only through Lodge & 
Shipley and its distributors. 


HOW FLOTURN WORKS 

...the FLOTURN process starts 
with either a simple flat blank, ma- 
chined blank, machined forging, 
drawn cup, wrapped and welded 
cylinder or centrifugal casting. 
...FLOTURN equipment scientif- 
cally applies great pressure against 
the blank, causes the metal to flow in 
a cold state. Pressure is spirally ap- 
plied continuously, flowing the metal 
to the shape of a mandrel. 


FLOTURN IS HIGHLY ACCURATE 

. wall sections of work are uti 
form, predetermined, with never 
changing thickness and can be easil) 
held to +.002”. 


COPYRIGHT THE LODGE & SHIPLEY CO. 1954 
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NEWSFRONT 


THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


FREIGHT ABSORPTION COST ONE STEEL COMPANY over $700,000 in last quarter 
of 1955. Average per ton shipped was 72 cents. Based on in- 


dustry shipments during quarter this would approximate $13 
million. 


ENCOURAGING SALES IN THE LAST DAYS OF MARCH have given automakers new 
optimism. Indications of the long awaited spring sales surge 


prompted some manufacturers to cancel cutbacks ordered for 
April. : 


TACONITE DEVELOPERS WITH OVER $500 MILLION COMMITTED for processing low 
grade ore aren't worried about their investment. Despite mild 
pessimism in the ore industry this year, many steel-backed 
mining companies continue to believe annual consumption of 
beneficiated ores will reach 40 million tons within 20 years. 


AN ELECTRONIC SHUTTER IN A FREE-RUNNING CAMERA gives versatility to a 
Navy-built experimental model of a TV recording system. This 
device replaces the mechanical shutter to synchronize blanking 
and unblanking of the cathode ray tube with the camera. 


EARLY INTRODUCTIONS OF 1955 CARS are definitely in the wind. Scheduling 
herded of auto shows, which must be based on knowledge of introduc- 
Ship- tion dates, has been advanced at least two months from 1954 
ig ad- dates. 

Cision 

pases TRAILER-BORNE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SETS in three new designs will provide 
snow better illumination for field headquarters Army units. Com- 

I paris ponents of the 1%, 3, and 5kw sets are interchangeable. Larg- 


est set can be assembled in 75 min, disassembled in 65 min- 
Iding, t 
“URN utes. 
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i time, MECHANIZED PLANT MANAGEMENT is now within reach. Computers are available 
TURN and mathematical expression of management problems is under 
vice is intense study. Major problem is getting up-to-the-minute in- 
ge & formation to the computer from scattered production, sales and 


inventory points. One system is expected to go into operation 
in 1956. 


'NEWSFRONT | 


starts CORRELATION OF ULTRASONIC AND RADIOGRAPHIC inspection methods to prede- 
k. mas termine soundness of 15-in. thick nonferrous ingots has had 
rging, excellent results, one company report indicates. A 24-million 
ated volt Betatron is used in testing the ingots. 


: LONG, TOUGH BORING JOBS, such as gun barrels, will be done in a fraction 
ientifi- of present time with a giant trepanning lathe now being built. 
gainst An 8000-gal tank under the machine supplies 90 gals of cutting 
low in fluid per minute to the trepanning head. 


lly ap- CURVED SWING SPOUTS FOR MODERN KITCHEN SINKS are being made from brass 
> metal tubing, expanded to special shapes by internal hydraulic pres- 
sure. Smooth, close-fitting steel dies determine final con- 


tour. Process is economical and tubing stands 2000 psi water 
pressure. 


re uni 
never BOOSTER CYLINDER BUSINESS CONTINUES TO PUSH forward. One office reports 
> easily sales are beating last year by better than 100 pct, with 


paper, printing and converting industries offering a good po- 
tential market. 


NEWSFRONT 
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B= Direc ion Control 


for Cranes i 


s Our Specialty 


For more than half a century, EC&M has led in the devel- 
opment of sturdy, highly efficient electrical equipment 


for cranes. 


Designed into this equipment is that extra margin of safety 
and quality which insures uninterrupted service to the 
user ... which also includes features helpful to maintenance 
men and operators, aiding them in their daily tasks. 


Users recognize the symbol, 


as a standard of value 


and specify this equipment whenever new cranes are pur- 
chased or when revamping existing installations. These 
users know that control, only a small part of the initial cost, 


is a vital part of every crane. 


It pays to standardize on EC&M Control for cranes. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 921 


FOR A COMPLETE LINE OF CRANE 
CONTROL SPECIFY EC&M 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER 
& MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79th ST. 


66 


CLEVELAND 4, O.110 
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Long-life Brakes 
for cranes operat- 
ed by a-c or d-c 
power... give 
high speed per- 
formance with low 
upkeep. 


a 
4 


Cam-Type Master 
Switches have nar- 
row width and 
short throw . 
less fatigue for the 
operator. 


Youngstown Safe. 
ty Limit Stops pro- 
tect against over- 
hoisting accidents 

a positive 
check against hu- 
man errors. 























Tab-Weld Plate Resistors feature spot- 
welding that provides a continuous path 
and keeps resistance value constant. 


Reversing - Plug- 
ging Control for 
bridge and trolley 


tion and only one 
adjustable _ relay 
for plugging. 


Manual - Magnetic 
Disconnect Switches 
operate with ease 

. are arranged 
to control crane 
lights also. 
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What the Future 
Holds for Business 


By Arno H. Johnson 
Vice-President and Director of Research 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

New York 


Only a 1/2 pet increase in consumer buying in 1954 is needed 
to offset defense cuts ... Instead of widely predicted depres- 
sion, there's opportunity for 10 pct increase in U. S. standard 
of living in ‘54-'55—and it can be a third higher by 1960... 
Demand for over 6 million passenger cars a year is seen... 


Housing, roads, schools to spur metalworking. 


A HIGHER standard of 
living is basic to the indus- 
trial growth of the United 
States. There are interna! 
growth pressures in oul 
economy that point to an 
immediate opportunity for 


Why This S cal R +7 substantial improvements 1! 
y This Special Report? 


these living standards—in- 
became apparent, about a year ago, provements that can mi al 
expanding markets for th 
metalworking industr: 
igh competitive era, The Iron Age editors the immediate future. 

We do not need to have 
began to plan how best they could help read- ed a t need t . ‘ 
any sustained downswing 1! 
our economy just because de- 
that production would not be the problem Tense needs are less or be- 
cause inflation pressures 
have abated—these are fav- 
that distribution would trade places with orable rather than unfavor- 


When i+ 


1954 would see the beginning of a 


prepare for this period. It was clear 
was in the immediate postwar years, 


7: able factors and can leac t 
this special study of metalworking's future markets: To > ao 
new levels of prosperity 


plan with expert advice on markets, people, products. almost everyone. 
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CONOMIST Arno Johnson has authored 


Fame r D stribution 5 pet 


Much of the pessimism for 
1954 is predicted on expect- 
ed cut-backs in Federal cash 
expenditures for defense. It 
is not generally realized that 
it would take an increase of 
only 114 pet in the consumer 
standard of living to offset 
this decline in 1954. Federal 
cash outlays in 1953 were 
$76.5 billion and for 1954 
are expected to be about 
$73.0 billion—a drop of $3.5 
billion. Consumer purchases, 
at the present level of $230 
billion, would need to in- 
crease only 114 pet to offset 
this much of a drop. Just a 
increase in living 


tstanding articles on marketing. 
n with J. Walter Thompson Co. for 
has been cited by the Hall of 


Standard of living can rise 10 


1954-55. And this 10 pet increase 
in consumer demand for goods and 


1 of the widely predicted 
n my analysis of our pres- 
luetive ability and consumer 
ng power points to just the 


services could have a truly magical 
effect on government finances and 
to an immediate oppor- lowered tax rates; on our ability t 
for a 10 pet increase in sales provide a strong defense; and or 
mer goods and services and 


our standard of living in 


TABLE | 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
Opportunity for 1/3 Higher Standard of Living 


(Billions—tn 1953 Prices) 


Post- Expanding 
War | war Economy 
Prewar | Peak | Low (Defense | Opportunity 


1940 | 1944 | 1947 | 1953 1960 


Gross National Product $205.7 | $329.3 | $282.8 | $367.2 $425.0 


Defense. . . 4.9 | 146.2 16.2 51.8 45.0 
Other Government Expense 26.7; 14.6 20.7 33.1 30.0 
Private Investment 32.0 7.1 49.8 52.5 50.0 
Personal Consumption 142.1 | 161.4 196.0 | 229.8 300.0 
Durable Goods . 16.1 9.7 25.8 30.1 40.0 
Non-Durable Goods 80.5 96.6 | 107.5 121.2 160.0 
Services. . ; 45.6 55.1 62.7 78.4 100.0 
‘pulation (Millions 132.1 138.4 144.1 159.7 179.0 


N.P. Per Capita. $1,560 | $2,380 $1,960 $2,300 $2,380 





industrial markets through stimu- 
lating needs for further improve- 





standards could offset more 
than a $10 billion cut in de- 
fense expenditures — a far 
deeper cut than is now con- 
templated. Furthermore, 
the President’s message on 
January 28, 1954 indicated 
that “more than 5 billion 
dollars of tax savings are 
now being left with the 
American people to increase 
their purchasing power this 
year.” 

But there is immediate 
opportunity for far greater 
increase in consumer de- 
mand than the amount need- 
ed to offset defense cuts. 


pet in 54-55 


ment in the nation’s productive fa- 
cilities. 
Beyond the immediate oppor- 
tunity for a 10 pct increase in 
1954-55, we have the broader real 
opportunity for a third higher 


tandard of living by 1960 


Turn Page 


TREMENDOUS increase in Gross 


National Product (productivity) per 


capita since 1940 is shown in table 


at left. Note estimate that personal 
consumption figure by 1960 can be 
a third larger than it was in peak 
year of 1953, that some $10 billion 
more can be available for durable 
goods. This assumes a reduction of 
nearly $7 billion in defense spending 
by that time. Figures are in terms of 
constant 1953 dollars. 


| DISCRETIONARY SPENDING — 


Disposable Income 
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t 19 rs me-third in the standard of living 

pr ctivity it by 1960 should be considered a 
rf Y minimum opportunity because it 

é } na would require only reaching the 


A production level actually reached 


per capita in 1944 when our tools of 


96( production were far less adequate 
. An increase of only 2 pct per year 
production over the levels 
reached in 1953 will mean a produc- 
r $425 billion annually 
\F 
Some will ask: “Can we consume 


third more?” Purchasing pow- 


er is created by production. Our in- 
reased productivity already has 
possible an advance of 62 pet 


Discretionary spending power 


is 5 times 1940 level 


er five times as great as in 1940 
r+ <4: ] i} 

esent \ als- 

n e) Taxe com 

» | This car 
x pal 

ana 






HOW MUCH HAS 


160.0 
Billion 











POWER GROWN 


After Taxes 


Basic Living Costs to equal 1940 
per capita standard of living for | 
food, clothing, shelter. oe 
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Continued 









































since 1940 in our total real standar, 
of living—even after adjustmen 
for inflation, higher taxes, ang 
heavy defense needs, and in spite of 
many crippling restrictions on pro. 
duction and incentive. 

Further utilization of our pro. 
ductive ability per capital can con. 
tinue to add to our real pure! 
power. If we utilize our productive 
ability only up to the point proved 
possible in 1944 we can have the 
purchasing power to give our peo- 
ple a standard of living one-third 
higher than at present by 196( 
still maintain the strong defer 
needed by the U. S. 


¢ 


ing the need for new and impr 
productive equipment, 

Millions of families have n 
upward in income groups. Ear! 
1953 there were 5% times as ma! 
families (consumer spending u! 
with incomes over $3,000 as there 
were in 1941—a total of 31 


ompared with 5,703,000 


860.00 


’ 


In spite of increased taxe 


? 


reased prices this moveme! 


ward has resulted in rapid i 


creases in discretionary purchasing 
power. Prewar, our economy was 
typified by the $25 a week fam 
average weekly earnings for 
duction workers in manufact 
in 1939 were $23.86. The “m 
income”’ tamliv, tor example, Fe 
the $1,000 to 

Now the “middle income” fami 
in the $3,000 to 
group. 
facturing by 1953 had grow 
$71.57 or three times the 1939 | 


. 


$1,500 income g1 


$5,000 i 


Weekly earnings in n 


After taking into account bot! 
creased taxes and present cost 
maintaining al 


an equivalent 


standard of living in the necess 
of food, clothing, and shelter, 
middle income family now has 
cretionar\ 


¢ 


spending power 


yur times as great as the pre 
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1come family group did. 
of these changes in in- 





asic living costs has been 





Plant, 
“y to consumer spending power 


5S years since World War 

sir to 1953 inclusive) about 

ti on have been invested in 

rove ‘new plant and equipment 

the farm equipment and 

pe This 8 year total] is 
ul 


double the in- 


the 


amount 
previous 16 years 


1945, inclusive, total $101 


high rate of plant im- 
ind expansion has not 
e in relation to the 
rd ol liviz needs 


“ase in consum- 


nary spending power. 


irther expansion liv- 


in 
as new possible outlays 
zation of existing plant 
ment should be accele- 
ibstantial volume of 


1 


pro- 
ities has become obso- 


vy of the new needs 


al level of investment in 


1 


plant equipment 


1951- 


and 


iast three vei 


irs 


SPENDING has been at a high rate 
for new plant and equipment since 
. the end of World War Il. In those 
r 8 years total is double that spent 
previous 16 years—including the 

war. But rate has not been exces- 


in terms of increased consumer 
nding power. Not only is U. S. 
ulation growing rapidly, its char- 
er is changing—demanding more 
able goods. Increase in past 3 
rs has kept pace with rise in con- 
rs' discretionary spending power. 


+ 





a five fold growth from $26.5 billion power in the hands of 
in 1940 to $188.0 billion at the end By the end of 1956 this fig 
of 1953 in discretionary spending 160 billior 


equipment needs tied 


ne 207 “1: 
1953 at aod 4 bi lio 


ire 





consumers 


may 





R A $8 b 
8 times the prewar lev SHOOLS $63/, 
average 1939-194 SQ 5 PITAI $ 
annually. This increass , 
equipment need was : 
rit Cal I if iS¢ our 
parallel to th: reas¢ a1 = 
discretionary spendl ing 
also increased 4.3 time the ir above , 1 ibsist e or 
period. ecessity le W this new kind 
The high lev y f go 
investmen new plat 0 
ment ( Ss years I 
$237 billion ! € € ese 
vastly increased rk al 
lance Since thi rer y Té¢ 
times the nvest! 1e 
16 preceeding eal 
I the ] e 
plant expansion, n ng 
maintenance ther I ets 
ne irgent needs 
proved SCNnOOIS 
The Economic Report the P 
dent in January 1954 estimate lere 
some of these annual pressing net O! ne} ve ol 
as follows over the next 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT NEEDS 
How Producers’ Needs Follow 
Consumer Discretionary Spending Power 
Producers’ Consumer Total Consumer 
Plant and Discretionary Purchases of 
Equipment Spending Goods and 
Investment Power Services 
Billion Billion Billion 
Prewar 
1939. $ 6.5 $ 21.8 $ 67.5 
1940.. 8.4 26.5 72.1 
1941.... 10.6 39.9 82.3 
3 Year Average $ 8.5 $ 29.4 $ 74.0 
Present 
1951. $ 35.0 $118.0 $208.1 
1952.. 36.1 124.5 218.1 
1953. 38.1 136.0 229.9 
3 Year Average $ 36.4 $126.2 $218.7 
Increase from prewar average 
to present 1.3 times 4.3 times 3.0 times 
329% 329% 197% 
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The saturation bugaboo vs. 6 million cars a year 


or a great many years to come. 
In 1953 only 60 pet of the 54 mil- 
We were t nsumer spending units owned 


itomobile. That means there 


th mand” e about 22 million without a car. 
ne alone is not the retarding 
- } ce even at ich low income 
‘ $99 4 ney levels as the $1,000 to $2,000 group 
5 pet manage to Own a Cal 
See Chart If onlv 5 pct a yea 
: hese 22 million non-owning fam- 
2.194 erte é vere sold a car this would 
1 net addition of over one 
ars a Veal This is a 
rmidable challenge to both auto- 
Prize Example enlere and desleve 
lhe mbe. consumer spend- 


inits is growing at the rate ol 
mately one million per year 

e present average of 60 
nis represents a net 


r HO0OLO00 


ars pel 
i 










INCOME GROUPS, 1953 


TOTAL 
SPENDING 
UNITS 





7% 
INCOME BEFORE TAXES 


OWN AUTOMOBILES 





OWN CORPORATE 
STOCK 


- 
Co tinued 


scrapped cars) should re 
3% million cars per year. Som 
pet of passenger cars in 
over 13 years old. But the yn 
important market, where 

need exists, has remained aln 
untapped. This is the need fo 
second car in millions of homes 
the result of changed living 


tions. 


10 Million Are Frustrated 


Of the 30 million single car 
ilies in the United States 16 mil 
drive the family car to wor} 
larly every working day and 
it away from home all day so 1 
is unavailable to any other men 
of the family. In over 10 millio: 
these homes another qualified dri 
home without a car. 7 
means that in at least 10 
homes of regularly employed 
ers there is real need for a 
car. This need is vecoming 
irgent witl the trend 


suburban living, shopping cent 


larger families, higher edu 
if vel, nigner income, and 
ielsure time for the housew 
result of home appliances. 


gent and aggressive selling 


be able to convert at least 10 1 
these prospects into custome 
nually another annual market 
over one n dditional ¢ 


Boost Other Products 


Thus the annual minimum 
ial new car market totals ( 
rs as follows: 


3.5 ™ nm re cement 


piac 


0 additional from non 


6 additional from new 
formations 
sdditiono! trom new 
amilies 
6 ; 
An t ition OT tl 
) } } mbe} ot 
S t { ex] 
re l isoine and 
I ( ( ne repairs al 
er t tol roa 
Dl eme na nome 1 


He Iron \6! 








ee, 
tinued 


seven pet of our dwellings 

2 20 years old and half are 
years old. (See Chart.) 

ajority of our 48 million 

were built when families 

mes that hardly covered 


necessities of living, when 


, of our adults were high 
iduates, when there were 
a quarter as many pas- 
d rs and few home comforts 


niences. Tastes, incomes, 
and modern needs have 
ed that a pressure of obso- 
‘an be far more important 
ising needs than the pres- 


iditional population. 


Major Changes Since ’40 


changes in purchasing 
ation, and ownership of 
and appliances have 


e in the last 13 years 


40. These rapid changes 
sed on housing condi- 


ast generation are creat- 


While new 


pressures. 


Population 


U. S. population will be 
arger tnan 1t was 


‘ ‘ 1] ; ] 
ne TOuUOWINE article ¢ 


} } > 
; Vtn and trends But 
5 
| auct it and 
ne cnaracter tne 
il Dring abou ial 
pre in tne standar« 
, ' bo 
5 CE l marke 
‘ es 
rger Durables Market 
e ape makeu} Ol 
; the educationa 
rrvy ¥ ¥ ] ? ¥ ‘ 1] “~ 
rl popula On, all aad 
adous new markets. The 
ie@mandas 
' > 1072 ' 1 
By 1960 there will be 
; ‘ 
r durable goods mar 
T na t vara . 
ren s ward more 
1 . 1: 
ine population sniit 
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How housing needs will influence metalworking 


has been providing approximately 
one ‘million new homes annually, 
this has just barely taken care of 
the growth in the number of fan 
ilies. There is a huge and really un- 
measurable opportunity beyond the 
providing of new homes for new 
families and that is in the replac- 
ing or remodeling of obsolete homes 
to bring the whole housing stand- 
ards more in line with the present 
modern levels of living and edauca 
tion, and in line with the changed 
distribution of families by 
groups. 

With 56 million motor vehicles 
on the road in 1954, or 75 pet more 
than the 32 million in 


pressure for action to relieve con- 


Prope} 


gestion will become intens« 
rebuilding of our roads, 
facilities, and city streets t on 
modate this substantial increase 
motor vehicles obviously of 
broad need for new constructior 
Most of our homes were not 
few, for exampl 


for a motor age 


nave two-car garages 


Oi Ss iburbar shi 1 t 
or multiple car owne 
reas 
Che ama b t 
prod y along tl 
muc! f the marginal produ 


ow income farm p 


GQust?rla areas iS 
malo}! TTS p I 
t I VIN ani ure 1 a 
the remaining farn n 
\ be eight time r , 
4 ave electri ¢ i 
imple il thers ( 
ligns I ncreaset I 
e farn 
These S é 
I ver and O! rieé 
res I rtnel ] 
yr ¢ é 
r¢ ieta i ne 
_ ! pportul! 
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1940, the 


parking 


eat) 
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48,300,000° 





Under 20 Yrs. Old 


Built since 1932 


DU 
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20 to 30 Yrs. Old 


Built 1923 to 1932 








Over 30 Yrs. 
Built 1922 or 


NEED for new housing can be an im- 
portant business stimulant. 


factors are pushing for expansion 


Opportunity 


ee 








U. S. population, now at some 1611/2 million, may top 177 
million by 1960... The very young and the very old are 
growing faster than the labor force .. . School enrollment is 
soaring, high schools must be 27 pct larger by 1960... 
Number of households was increasing, may now taper off. 








New Customers: 
Five Every Minute 


By R. W. Burgess 
Director, Bureau of the Census 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


| ae ISIONAL es ites of half occurred outside their cent: 
state populations for July 1, cities. This reflected the 
53, indicate that the geographic suburban growth. This process 
tter? pulation change for suburbanization may be cont 
he first three years of the present ing within a great many of | 
decade appear to be a continua- standard metropolitan areas 
on of those for the last decade. there are no new and compreh¢ 
See map p. M-12, and Table I.) sive Census statistics at hand t 
We ! es to lead in popula- prove this. Recent specia 
ording to the Census suses conducted for the cit 
Bureau’s latest estimates Los Angeles and a large nun 
Whether or not the growth of of its suburban cities in Los 
ties and their suburbs today still geles and Orange counties 
exceeds the growth for other areas cate that, although Los Ang: 
, n the s still uncertain. itself is continuing to grow 
' re Between 1940 and 1950, however, ly, most of its satellite cities are 
iv are four-fifths of the total U. S. popu- growing even more rapidly 
— ation gain of 19 million occurred The acceleration of pop 
he 168 ndard metropolitan growth since the war brought | 
he « nd nearly total population (including 
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to 161 million by 


rseas 
this year. The great 
ned rise in the number 


icipal factor, 
the death 
immigration 


vas the pri 
: 21h , Yr) 
iecilnes in 
asead 


incre 


the components 


ion change—births, 
migration, and emigra- 
also changed the age 


popula- 


the long run, the popu- 


been aging. The aver- 
in age rose from 23 


0 in 1950, for example. 


ent “baby boom” has 


rise of the average 

and it 
the same since 
1960, the 
ion is 


ast temporarily; 


tween now and 


he pop ilat 
ted to change much. 


ewer Young Workers 


extreme age 


groups, 


der 5 folks 65 


and old 


most 


been the 


[ vt 
ving sectors of the 
Young children in- 
their proportion in the 
lation from 8.0 to 10.9 
een 1940 and 1953, while 
ere increasing theirs 
8.4 pet. Meanwhile, 
on of those in the most 
king ages, 20 to 44 
ppec n 89 to 86.2 
pel s oi the ter 


ves (45 to 64 vears) just 
Al] 
‘ Ai 


re 


ir share. 


+ 


age groups we 


E AE THE fastesT 
tong 9 Loe ot. : 


°C YIUtMP* « asta old 
2s mcreases Load 
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Teday... 


Today, in the early spring of 
1954, the population of the 
United States esti- 
mated 161% million. This figure 


exceeds an 


increase of 
the 


represents 
than 10 million 
Census and of nearly 
1940 Census. 
who use the end of the shooting 
in World War Ii as a point of 
reference, it may be noted that 
the population increase 
the eight and one-half 
that have elapsed since then has 
amounted to about 21 


an more 


since 195( 
30 million 


since the For those 


during 


years 


4 million. 








...and Tomorrow 


Under various assumptions as 
deaths and net immi- 
the population 
1960, 


million 


to births, 
gration, projec- 
for range between 
174 and 177% 
million. For 1970 they range be 
189 204 


projections 


tions 
about 
million and mil- 
the 
1975 range between about 198% 
221 million. 
the future 
accounts for 
projec- 
assump- 


tween 


lion, while for 


million and about 
about 

births 

All of 


based on 


Uncertainty 
course of 
the these 
the 


there will be 


spread. 


tions are 


tion that no dis- 





Last year, the population of the astrous wars, major economic 
country increased by an esti- depressions, epidemics, or nat- 
mated 2.7 million. ural catastrophes. | 
| 
| 
increasing in absolute numbe p again to 2.2 million, and be 
See Tables II and III e¢ ww and 1960 it will rise 
It is noteworthy that the pop 2.6 milliox 
lation of working age, even though Since labor force participatio 
growing has lagged behind the ] e it age 14, a better 
total population. Betwee1 yA nning age 18 when, for the 
and 1953, the total population ir time nore than Nnalt ¢ DO 
creased its numbers by 21] he ! ree. The nut 
Persons 14 years old and ove e} rriving at this e s 
increased by 15 pct, persons 18 ficant age ehi: ( n 
to 64 years old DY 14 pct, in< e) pased I } ears of ¢ I 
persons 25 to 44 ye; rse é fF e d 
17 pet. ( pt hs 
The average ann lal ! f The ann eray 
voung people attaining age ince 1950 of 2.1 million repre- 
less in the late 1940's artime ents the trough of this: variatio1 
In the past three years, howeve1 ( d with about 2.3 m 
the annual accretion to the popu- innually for ’45-’50, ’53-60 
lation of working age |] ( pel 
TABLE 


POPULATION 


! Divisic 


f ons an 


’ 
United States 


Northeast 9, 927 
New Eng 4 
Middle Atlant 


North Central 1 

East North Centr 1 
West North Centra ; 

Soutt 17 46 
South Atlant 199 
East South Centr £94 


Stas fore ee july 1, 1952 











BY AGE GROUPS 
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By 1960 labor force may be 72 million, 


i 
. 
| school enrollment breaking records... 
Ss > > > 
light increase in women workers “a = 
| a a a 
ga bo f and 000; 1953-55, 1,100,000; and 1955- 
| ' - a 
g 1 stead rease. The 60, 1,500,000. The large annual 
| er reacning U é N eX increase for the latter half of this 
en na year d will decade reflects the arrival at age 
2 Y vy ear betwee! 14 of children born during the 
| 60. Aithough over half war 
} 
i I ne il I ort 
| — ay 14 to 17 Pct Growth 
t é al 4 é Dd, t 
rend ha ee! Val From another angle, it may be 
etireme Ages 18 64 een that the population 14 and 
| ‘ 4 . ~~ ° 
efine the st importan er will increase 11.7 pet during 
( time a r-torce this decade, about the same as 
| , ; , . = 
last decade’s increase of 11.5 pet 
Te e abi For the more important working 
’ | 
é a i er ix ice 1S to 64. however, there 
mbe rease al vill be a drop—from 11.7 down 
fa a eal 7.8 pet. Finally, for the prime 
1940 Since 1950 king ages, 25 to 44, decennial 
é ppt wth will drop from 14.3 down 
f] HDNU VU é é ve! ) mn 2.4 pet Thus labor force 
f | he pe 195 growth will receive less support 
j I I " eal ron population growth in the 
e recovel 1950’s than it did during the 
75 1940 
é n é During the 1950’s the growth of 
‘ 14 é population may amount 
0-5 1.200, 14 to 17 pet depending on the 
ABI 
L | POPULATION OF THE U.S., 1940-1960 
Estimates and Projections of Total Population Including Armed Force: 
| r We ‘ 
Overseas, as of July |, 1953 
A 95 195 9 
7 59 689 16 644 B 196 
| 597 11 15 87 19 805 
146 a7 ‘ “4 1.187 
4 ' 1 15.117 6.246 
‘4 4° 17 46.934 46. 598 
), 76 5 506 6 589 
H/A4 
~ a : ? 701 
i 0 A+ a'S 
’ aN 
a 40 A" 4 95 9 95 196¢ 
A i i iY 1 , 1n0 
PY. MY lat , 0.0 
% ao 7 2 2 
W A Q 21 
yo" . 6 6.4 
¥ Ww" AW f , 8 9 i ke 
CTT tye > AN 4h AM a5 26.5 
“Say ar \ ’ ; 4 20.8 
4 ar 2 9 
58 . ( 56.5 
“ 196 t wills siderably 
tt n with these, but using somewhat 
et ( f é ynitin f present t rates, the estimates 
24 TR? OK 6.0f tively Under assu tion of a decline in birth rates by 
194 @ 164,403,000 and 173.827.000. Under any of these 


assumption as to future  irths 
See Table Ill.) These mueh 
larger rates of increases imply a 
relatively greater increase ie 
numbers of dependent childre; 
and old people and, thus, a groy 
ing load on the labor force. Fur 
thermore, the older working ag 

45 to 64 will increase much more 


rapidly than the prime ages 0; 
25 to 44—the ratio is 19 pct to 2 pet 


More Women 


Assuming a prosperous pea 
time economy, the Nation’s aver. 
age labor force would be expected 
to expand to approximately 72 
million by 1960, as compared wit} 


ce- 





64 million in 1950. (The actua 
number in April, 1953, was 6¢ 
million.) These figures imply a 


average annual increment of 80 
000 or 1.2 pet, during the present 
As the large 
from World War 


early postwar period attains 


decade. Cc! 


D 


babies 


the 


I] 


working age, an annual increment 

of 1.2 million, 1.6 pct, w 

be anticipated during the 1960-197 . 
period, 


or 


According to these 


the historic advance in labor fi 


project 


participation among women ¥ 


. Du Ung thE 1950's The 
45-64 agé G touf? _ 
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TABLE IV 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


he ne and 1947 Data from Census of Manufacturers, 1952 Data Are Estimates 
as 5m Based on Annual Survey of Manufacturers 


L st on Pct Increase 

WA we [ gam 1939-1952 

eS F ° , 000 Omitted Mfg 

UY Reyions and Divisions ‘g 1939 1947 1952 Population Employees 
o fb United States le 4 9,527 2 
















3 2 14,294 15,944 20.3 67.4 
Northeast if he 3.879 5,428 5, 766 13.5 48.6 
New England 4g 1,121 1,475 1,497 14.9 33.5 
Middle Atlantic a 2,758 3,954 4,269 13.0 54.8 
Cc / ° é 
a (wttte end rth Ce 3,183 5,103 5,637 15.7 77.0 
JUMT, ES, East North Central 2,693 4,318 4,706 20.8 74.7 
e- he opulation Gaui) bad 3 A North Central, 491 785 931 5.8 89.6 
T- la - ST Jaw MtEALE. Sp Sut 1,851 2, 706 3,085 18.2 66.7 
. South Atlantic 1,111 1,523 1,739 26.4 56.5 
c ~~- - A af East South Central 410 633 678 6.2 65.4 
- Mfg. enepeloy weploy mé« 7 ww WES West South Central 231 550 668 16.9 101.8 
Uf 137.5 fy West... 613 1,055 1,456 57.3 137.5 
a Met fe Mountain 89 142 175 34.9 96.6 
Pacific 523 914 1, 282 67.8 145.1 
1939 and 1947 data from Census of Manufactures, 1952 data are estimates based on Annual Survey of Manufactures 

ie, although at a somewhat the number enrolled one year least 3 pct annually from the mid- 

pace, during the pres- earlier and about 3.4 million, or dle of this decade through 1964 

: ade. From an estimated 12 pet larger than in October vith the peak growth rate coming 

in 1950, the projections 1950. Two-thirds of the increase early in the 1960’s. During this 

an increase in the female in the number enrolled was in the period the large elementary school 

a orce participation rate to ) to 13 year old group. lasses of the present decade will 

10 years hence Of the total of 32.8 million per be advancing into high school. By 

sons 5 to 34 years old who were 1960. the high schools will enroll 


Fewer Men 


enrolled in October, 1953, about about 9.4 million students, and, 
e Other hand, some fur- 23.2 million were in elementar) vy 1965, 12 million, compared wit! 
ine would be anticipated school, 7.3 million in high school, a current enrollment of about 7 
abor force participation and 2.4 million in college or pro- millior Roughl speaking, fo1 
e next several years. The fessional school every three students now attend 
men, estimated at 83.3 pet ne high school. there will be fout 
would drop slightly to Breakdown on Schools scaihcentes tee aihieaie Ries Nas ee 
by 1960. Virtually all of In response to numer re nd five is the estimate that has 
tion would be expected quests, the Census B rea has e¢ made for 1965 
among school and college- published projections f enroll 
+e Elementary Enrollment Up 
ths and among men 60 ment in elementary and igh 
d and over. For men be- schools for the United States as a \ccording to these projection 
e ages of 25 and 64, the whole, for 1953 to 1965. According ementary enrollment, which w 
h has traditionally rep- to these projections, enrollment e increasing rather rapidly f 
the core of the full-time in elementary and hig! cl the next several years, wiil rea 
e, the stability in rates is expected to increase | mor‘ a level | about 30 n 
ver the past several de- than 1.3 million annua a rate 1959, an increase of almost & n 
ld continue in the future of increase of about 4 pct eal ion 11 eve ¢ 
: ffect of the accelerated in- to at least 1959, when tl ear s total element er ment alte 
the number of children crop of babies will be entering 1959 cat 
ages on school enroll- school for the first tims It is est \ great i¢ 
been profound and will mated that about 39 million cl nce they 1 t f 
to be felt for the re- dren will be enrolled by 1959, extent change 
ears of the present dec- me-third more than were ¢ ( 
reco f 33 million in 1952. For the next several ye: 
enrolled in school or col- the elementary grade ll bear 
set at the beginning of the major burden f these ! 
54 school year, according creases, although high hool e1 
results of a recent sample rollments will also be iner t mi e} né 
the Census Bureau. The tas shaiten tial rate 
enrolled in October, 1953, It is estimated t} 


it 1.7 million larger than enrollment 








The "Household" barometer changes... 


Trend away from farms continues... 


ears until 1955 
agrop sligntiy during tne 


» to 1960. 


The “Household” Barometer 


If tne medium series 


of projec- 


te ons made by the Census Bureau 

. 1952 prove most nearly accu- 

he e, there will be an average in- 
76.000 rease in the number of house- 
three lds of about 600.000 700.000 


er vear from 1953 to 1960. Ac- 
rding to this series, the number 
' pee eT as \ l] re a’ n a point 
5 é et D1 millior d 52 mil- 
‘ nin July 1960. 
Americans move ound a lot 
for various reasons, mostly 
ym Anr he Census 
bureau I ides ! ts current 
p tir rve} n inquiry as 
ere n é intel ewed lived 
r @al el The iaSt §S ch Suz= 
Ap 1953, revealed that 





TOTAL POPULATION OF STATES: 1950 TO 1953 





31 million persons, one year , 
or over, were living in a differen; 

house from that of the year before f 
Of those who had changed res 

dence during the year, 21 :illj 


still lived in the same county ang 
10 million 
county. 


lived in a differen 


The 1953 survey revealed a cop. 
tinuation of the general trend 
from the far; 
While an estimated 1,180,000 per 
moved to the 


movement away 


sons farms fy 


nonfarm residences, an estimated 
1,686,000 moved away from f 


AGi 


residence to nonfarm residence 


Nine Out of Ten Move 


An earlier mobility surv 
April, 1952, revealed that at 
time nine out of 10 Americans ha 
moved at least once in thei ‘ 
time. About one-fourth of the tota 4 
had moved during the pre\ 
year or so, three-fifths of the 
end of World War 
three-fourths of the tot 
had moved since the beginning 


since the 


while 


that war. 


fue [Ron 





‘{Copper: Many Factors 
Will Affect its Future 


By Kemp G. Fuller Copper, an international metal, has problems quite unlike 
Marketing Consultant those of aluminum and steel . . . Politics, foreign and domes- 
Pittsburgh tic, complicate the issue . . . Yet, including scrap, some 2.9 
million tons should be available to the U.S. in 1957, up 21 pct 

above ‘53... Wire mill potential is strong. 


‘ q 


R, like steel, has grown be- intuitive but has a long way to ¢ 
forces generally external to reach complete industrial liter- 

etal itself. The mine and acy, although certain companies are 
S ipply outlook will influ- exceptions 


vailability. Political trends 
ts supply.:Added to these Will Earn More 


logical, commercial and Perhaps because of these fa 
nds and substitution in- rather than in spite of them a! 
because of other trends which wil 
le will report on tne be outlined later the prime com- 
ences affecting copper, panies in the copper industry, thr 
- e individual to make his low-cost, well-managed companie 
sal of the changing will, it is predicted, make mort 


money per dollar of sales in tl 


. . next 20 years thar Simliatl 
ypper Is International aa se 
panies In elther steel or aluminu 
lerstandings ahant oe ' 
inderstanding abou The United States changed wit 


e Irom the belief that World W 


ir Il from an exporter 





e strong similarities in opper. on balance, to : mporté 
; altho o] differing ‘n It is hichls unlikel alth ol} erveaq a nairman of fr American ltIror 
1 those in steel and alu- impossible that the 1 ed S : a ihe 
Vhile all three are majo1 will ever again be self-sufficient a lage a | 
e many of the same to coppe The following Inds Si Se 
finishing equipment, out averages. based on Burea 
chief similarities end Mines figure ndicate ( € 
nd aluminum, copper during the period between W 
tional metal with the War II and the Korean W od ¢ 
letal Exchange, Contin 
ean and other prices to U. S. COPPER SOURCE p 
Steel and aluminum are New copper—domestic ores 4 Ne 
industries, generally New copper—foreign ore 
vith a high degree of Secondary copper—old scrar 500.0 et 1 
nership from the ore to Secondary copper—new scraf 
d mill product, and fre . 
nd. Copper is largely a : 
and diversely connected From 1951-1953 new copper fron pp n 
ive different industries: domestic ores: has varied betwee! ease from 1,450,' 
efiners, brass mills, wire 925,000 and 950,000 net tons a year 1 ,500,0 U 1957. 5 
ingot makers. Steel is a As new mine projects, chiefly in th copper is 
well-educated industry West but with 15 pct of the tonnage to increase at tn ite, and 
s an industry, is extremely in Michigan, come into prod e r t 


1954 M-13 





“The best thing that could happen to the copper industry 
would be a long period of stable prices..." 





liminish U. S. supply than to in- the prime hourly labor rate. Infia. 
i 150,000 rease j tion, taxation and currency jug. 


Technological progress has been gling have made necessa! 
144. Se y pel reater in the winning and refining comparisons, and on the ba 


because of i primary copper than in its fabri- how many minutes a man must 


NO? neo +} rh 


igher prices have pushed comparison does not seem u 
yppe t-off percentage for ore still able—twenty minutes in the 192: 


pe ver, which has necessitated great- ten minutes in 1954. 
20,U er ingenuity in the recovery of both It is a safe assumption that U, s 
pper and available by-product labor rates will continue to increas 
tals. The same two pressures Copper, in spite of much mechani: 


sd con letad awe 4 laratiny 
ve imulated greater expioration, tion. has more man hours in 


| 

} 

| 

il eriod, ati The strong demand for cop- work to buy a pound of copper t! 
here new developments in geolog!- ton than steel or aluminum, Thes 
| sciences aided by geophysical two trends point to (1) Higl 
| geochemical techniques have prices for copper in the long t 

| neiped do a better job of ne future than were forecast bef 
pecting. ven more "ear otemmed the Korean War, and (2) a wid 
| projects , +; prospecting has been aided by more ing spread in price between coy 
tne ncreast t eral budgets for exploration. At and the other two metals. 
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the fabricating level the chief de 





























1964 elopments have occurred in wire Price Fluctuations Hurt 
} +" 
along the lines of better in- Copver’s chief price disadvanta 
| Politics Affect Supply s Fe wes & re hief pric di ad a 
| iat ng materials, cniefy synthetic. is not w holly its price level 
Be this « 
in =r . largely its price instability 
‘ ficiency and the ints Price Halved on Labor Basis gely I ; 
: chart). On a rising market 
{ i naracter or the metal, p The price of copper at the begin . . . 
| M 1954 ; periods of shortage users stock 
} agerations al I greate! ning ot March v0 was approx\l- : 1: . . 
7 os PI and then live off their inventori 
F than for eitne tet nately 30¢ per ib, or about one- . : 
ree : ly lal ; until another change occurs in t! 
n sixth of the prime hourly labor rate, ae 
; : P : market. This makes for sharp fi 
Aili the politica! factors shown i now about $1.80 an hour In the . . 
tuations in output, sends unit pr 
ympanying box can affect the 1920’s when the similar labor rate 
2 duction costs up, and makes n 
pply of copper, and if the foreign vas 40¢ an hr, copper then sold for sem ; 
, , difficult the establishment of 
4 Tact nanwye are I re ikelyv t etween 15 and 14¢. oO} one-third of 


| | stabilization programs. The bes 
thing that could happen to the 





have taken certain markets 


o 
dustry would be a long period 

| Copper Price Trends mary won bes ee 
| relatively stable prices. 
| | ents per Pound ‘ The problem of eer subsl : 
tion is sometimes confused by t 
| fact that-aluminum and plast 

| 
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from it. Aluminum and plastics a! 


| ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 


CONN 


growing at an extremely rapid! 


VALLEY far faster than copper. The « 





deduction from these tv 
statements is that copper 
nerable across the boards to 
most of its markets. The fac 
that aluminum and plastic 
grown chiefly, although 
means wholly, in markets 
opper never was, nor ever 
have been a factor. While it 


211 . stay +, 
true that the s ibstitution ‘ 


almost entirely away from 
the hard core of retained copy] 
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and prosperous future. Whil 
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PRODUCT TRENDS 
ass Mill— With slow- 
\f the ammunition pro- 
brass mill sheet for 
and discs will also dip. 
roduct with the strong- 
ywth potential now ap- 
to be tube, followed by 
wire and rod. Tube has 
pplications in housing, 
nditioning, refrigera- 
and in the chemical and 
‘hemical] fields. It suf- 
elatively less competi- 
from other materials 


sheet, wire or rod. 


re Mill 


rround cable, wires and 


Higher voltage 


ised by the electrical 
acturers and building 
é expected to show the 


est future growth. 





ells at almost five times 


of aluminum on a volume 
s reasonably arguable that 
reduction in copper prices 
apture significant tonnages 
iminum nor will any com- 
probable higher price for 
se any more business than 
in course of being lost. 
The End-Use Mystery 
ets for copper products can- 
While 
mpanies have good end-use 
ation, there are no detailed 


curately reported. 


an industry basis. Govern- 
lres give some clues but 
onsidered authoritative be- 
the sampling problem and 
stortions 
rass mill industry is consid- 
end-use information, but this 
} Wire 
ta is even more difficult to 
te because of the high pro- 
of captive wire mills. The 
of the experts in the wire 
iustry are almost too far 


e exploratory stage. 


ise for an average. 


Ohio Is Use Center 


geographic distribution of 
ed copper products, the cen- 
gravity for the consumption 
brass mill products is in 
the copper wire mill con- 
area is nearby. Areas for 


ips of fabricated products 


1954 





showing the greatest rates of 
growth presently and probably in 
prospect are: Southeast, Southwest, 
and Pacific Coast. 


ways parallel the enormous growth 
of the electrical industry. Railroad 
dieselization is nearing completion 
These are not and copper uses here are thus taper- 


listed in order of magnitude. Not ing off. The telephone industry has 


as high a percentage of coppe1 been operating at such a high rate 
goes to the West Coast as the ap that it is not expected to increase 
proximately 9 pct of steel produc- ts take to any considerable degree 
tion. of the United States in the near future 


' : :, ; Wire mills present extremely 
Construction No. 1 for Brass : 
strong growth potentials. The vast 
Principal civilian brass mill ma 


ind relativel stable growth of the 


kets in order of importance art 


electrical I 1 bling as 
construction, automotive, industria s each 10 12 veal es then 
equipment and electrical. There a: he firmes They s¢ 
good prospects in the ho Sing an< electrical ¢ ( tors é dless 
remodeling market as well as the e color of the me S titutior 
otners, particularly electrical. Ex- vith then lest hov 
ports are negligible as Tar as bras much weight they put i me stir 
mill products are concerned, out in p or the other da the n e tnan 
ports have caused some loss of busi 175 wire mills are completely in the 
ness during 1953 saddle as far as riding the growth 
Principal copper wire mill ma) rend of the electrica yr in 
kets are the electrical equipment istrv is concerned 
manufacturers, building wire and Tish mare thi e primal 
the electric utilities. The mark: , i 
= : , : opper going ele ! end-uses 
picture is complicated by the man) : 
. : nere ‘ St pientyv of retained 
captive mills supplying some of ths ; 
. ’ coppel ses to make aluminum a 
larger electrical and automobile rs 
rs o velcome partner to share tne bur 
companies. While about 90 pet elcome ; 
den. which. over a period of years, 
wire mill products are for electrical en, WHICH, Over — 
— ° } | .¥ nnort hy } ‘onppne 
use—and 55 pet of all primary cop vould be insup} — ppc 
per—the market trends do not al alone 


———~ Political Factors May Affect Copper 
Both Foreign... 


> Rising tides of political unrest and labor trouble in Africa. Unless 
mining is purposely held back, Northern Rhodesia may soon perma- 
nently exceed Chile, after the U. S., as the world's leading copper 
producer. 


> Problems in Chile, which have long included a huge unsold copper 
stock, its taxation and exchange laws, inflation and the autonomy of 
mine management. 


> Trends toward nationalization of natural resources in many foreign 


countries, i.e. Bolivian tin mines. 


... and Domestic 


> Import tax on foreign copper will again become effective July 
1954, unless a new bill, which has been introduced, is passed by Con 


gress. With domestic mines cut back there may be opposition to this 


bill. 
> Policy on the unfilled copper stockpile is subject to political decisions 


> Effects of tax laws on exploration and prospecting; policy on tax 
amortization, and government guaranteed floor prices for certain high 


cost mine output. 
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Steel: What Will Demand, Output 
Be During 1955-1959? 


Steel industry might ship 77 million tons in a good year during the 


ances aaa, 





s a By B. E. Estes 
1955-59 period; would require output of about 108 million ingot tons 


Director of Commercial Research 


Fundamental changes in steel use not expected, but shifts in U. S. Steel Corp. 


business activity would affect distribution. 


Vi sae mae = n tern f his own opinion of the tories was about the same 


ss future end of this period as at the beg 
re attempti! t analyze ning. 
f s helpful to develo; This was so despite the 
‘m starting point that these 4 years include 
riate data periods of substantial steel] 
+ + + oxy | +) : « ssvall ac + , ty 
O1 by start- o-y building, as well as two s 
an an objec periods in which steel cons 
( e | tion was far in excess of 


shipments from mills. Result 


that inventories were rapli 


duced 
} ear wpe id 1949-5? nas For tne period asa wh le 
1 as the ise point ever, steel consumption ap 
eve steel Inver nate e Lif t il steel 


[his 4-year period in 
Watch These Steel Trends: | _ 250. ses: of nisi busin 


There will be increased steel demand for: 


ft r rn vr liv Y) yf 
= . Fa ) 
id Gross Nati 4 Pr 
j : ° , Pee °] 2a 
é) Mignway and bridge construction, machinery averaged $528 billion in te 
ff 


tact me 


. srve Index of Production wv 
There will be: se dex « roduction 


. ‘ 12MA 1 *or +r, tie 
7 U J , > : ele 


° ytic tinplate ; use 1 
' P ) 65s . ] ‘mpiovment was around 
T-Gipped Tinpiate 


. millior or .4 ct tn 
?\ Mor moha " Jaflanaed he | ‘ d ee Sewnss r4p aes 
Z Viore emphasis wide aongea beam iess on standar 
- abor torce 
structural snape 
During this 4-year perl 


yeneraliy rood pDusiness, net 
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Vecreasea gemand for iarge diameter linepipe since many inventory building was negilg 
t the major natura! gas lines have been completed ngot production averaged 


million tons per vear, and 
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MATING the steel market is 
Estes’ business. Director of 
cial research for U. S. 
Corp., he also coordinates 
rk of 10 other of the firm's 
h organizations. Before 
5 U. S. Steel 15 years ago 
Estes was assistant dean and 
h assistant at the Harvard 
School and with an 

nt banking firm. 
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ished steel! products to 


consumers and export 


eraged 69.3 million tons 


iilt-Up Steel Stocks 


ear ol peak economic 


wever, GNP totaled 


the FRB Index was 
nd unemployment, al- 
it vVear end, Vas 

2.5 pet of the civilian 
vhich totaled 63.0 
peak year, steel ingot 


reacneda a record total 


finished 


1 tons, and 


Economic Indicators 


Gross 
National 
Product 

(billions of 


Inventory buildup by steel mills last year is es- 


timated at 2 million tons of finished products... 


Consumer stocks were upped 3 to 4 million tons 


steel shipments totaled 80.2 million 
tons. 

There is evidence that a portion 
of the finished 
1953 went into building 
tories at various points 
various forms between the time 
left the steel mill and the time 
became part of a completed bridge, 
building 
ucts. 


steel shipped in 
inven 


and in 


or manufactured 
How much this 
building amounted to is 
but it might 
million tons. 


proa 
inventor 
inknown 
be estimated at 
This means that, compared wit} 
the approximately 80 million tons 
of finished steel shipped, around 
76-77 million tons were 


ised 


steel consumers, or about 7 


lion tons more than was consu 


1949-50 period 


tne I 


annually in 


generally good, but not ak, 


ne 


ness activity. 


Steelmakers Kept Some 


+} — fy 


The declining ratio of finished 
stzel shipments to ingot pr 
tion in 1953 indicates that ste: 


companies themselves ma 


accumulated some in 
the form of 
finished mat he 
steel] proa icts 


The 


up is not known, but e 


amount of Inventory 


Federal Population 
Reserve 14 Yrs. 
Production and Over Labor Force 
index (millions) millions 


Year dollars, 1953) 
1949 294 
1950 320 
195) 344 
1952 354 


1999-52 Average 
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328 
367 


97 
112 
120 
124 
113 
134 


111.1 
112.2 
113.4 
114.6 
112.8 
116.0 


62.1 
63.1 
62.9 
63.0 
62.8 
63.0 


ingot-to-finished-p ratios 
hows tnat may ! e been as 
much as 2 million tons in terms 
finished steel products 

Of 1953 U. S. ing production 
of 111.6 million tons, appears 
that roughly 105 million tons of 
steel actually were used, or 
shipped overseas to various ft 
eign countries. 

What About the Future? 
But what about the steel out 
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its and 


and Steel Output, Shipments 


78.0 
96.8 
105.2 
93.2 
93.3 
111.6 


Wha 


ingot proauc- 


Sources: Economic Report of the President, January, 1954. Steel industry data from American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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ve expected as an aver 
hou rn out t 
business perlod com 
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r 1957, prove 
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al ( ble ir 
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Finished 
Steel Ingot Steel 
Production Shipments 
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of tons of tons 


58.1 
72.2 
78.9 
68.0 
69.3 
80.2 
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Important factor in future steel demand is growing volume 


of highway construction, increased use in buildings . . . 


Might Produce 116 Million Tons 


Strike, War Effect 


) POSSIBLE STEEL 
| PRODUCTION 1955-59 


ingot Tons 
(Million) 


| 
| 
| PEAK YEAR 


TOP YEAR 


(Affected by war or other 
d) 
125 


peak demar 


could mean 


GOOD YEAR 116 


could mean 








m nts of over 90 million tons of 
finished steel, Shipments of this 
imount would require production 
f more than 125 million tons of 
ingots 

It is probable steel product dis- 
tribution 


1955-59 will be 


yenerally similar to the '49-’52 pe- 


during 


see table p. M-5). Past experi- 
ence indicates that major changes 
n steel distribution by consuming 
take 


over a long 


markets and by products 


lace only gradually 


period of time, except, perhaps, 


luring wartime when some uses 


are restricted and others greatly 


timulated 

Over a short period, changes in 

steel distribution are far more 

ikely to result from variations in 

he general level of business ac- 
than from fundamental 


hanges in steel use 


What Changes to Come? 


However, it is possible to point 


number of changes which 
are taking place in steel distribu- 
tion and which should be consid- 


, 
rea 


One trend is the continued 
growth in the market for tin mi! 
products. With an expanding pop. 
ulation, a rising standard of liy- 
ing, the ingenuity displayed by 
those in the container field, more 
items are being packaged in ste 
each year. Along with this growt! 
in volume the shifting from hot 
dipped tinplate to a greater per. 
centage of electrolytic tinplate js 
likely to continue. 


More Steel for Highways 


Another change, already appa 
ent, is the reduction in demand f 
large diameter linepipe resulting 
from completion of the major nat 
ural gas lines. From now on, wit! 
certain exceptions, trunk line ¢ 
pansion will be aimed mainly 
growing populati 
rather than carrying out conver 


serving a 


sion to natural gas. 

It is also expected that in th 
construction field there will be a 
shift from _ standard 
structural shapes to wide-flanged 
beams. This change has been go- 
iny on for some years and wil 


continued 


What's the Short Term Steel Outlook? 


Survey by THE IRON AGE of steel users and producers indicates 
there may be an upturn in business fairly soon. Main reason steel’s 
comeback has been slower than many expected is that mills grossly 


underestimated consumers’ steel inventories. 


The much talked about 


inventory correction may continue for months. Other survey findings: 


(1) Recent drop in the ingot rate was not due 
to a fresh drop in steel demand. Rather it reflects 
postponement of the expected pickup. 


(2) Mills have substantial inventories of ingots 


and semi-finished steel. 


(3) Lead times have been cut sharply. 
using their semi-finished stocks to make 


Mills are 
good on 


promises of quick delivery. 


(4) New order rate is increasing but tonnage: 


are small. 
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slowly, but persistently. 

important factor in 
ee] demand is the grow- 
e of highway construc- 
construction re- 
of steel for reinforce- 





rhway 


bridges, in guard rails, 
f | markers, and in forms 


is kinds of construction 


p Ruilding Use Will Grow 


find in- 
buildings of all 


also likely to 
3 in 
ce buildings, factories, 


} ~< .+ 
tne past, it 


found 
struc- 


has 
applications in 
ers to provide strength, 
ilding utilities—heating, 
plumbing. 
‘e is likely to see greater 


litioning, and 


steel to enclose space, in 


th interior and exterior 


Substitutes Won’t Hurt 
factor in determining 
teel markets is the impor- 
so-called 


ve materials 


substitute, or 
But it is 
impossible to answer the 
. ‘How much steel will be 
by aluminum, titanium, 
yood, or some other ma- 


material competes vigor- 
th every other material on 


WHO GETS THE STEEL 


Shipments of steel prodyets 


rere ay Coy, average 


Export Converting, Machinery 


Processing 


Containers Construction Warehouses 





E ‘ 


Automotive 


WAREHOUSES received an average 16.7 pct of mill steel shipments during 
1949-52. Breakdown of steel shipments to warehouses is on p. M-7. 


the basis of its technica] charac 
teristics, production costs 


fabrication. The material which is 


ana 


used at 
pose is that which results in the 
best and least expensive end prod- 
uct. Such an end product is the 
most salable one. 


any moment for any pur- 


All materials benefit 


economic improvement that re- 
sults when end products are made 
more marketable by mate- 
rials that at the moment are 


suited for a particular application 


use of 
best 
properties 


on tne basis of their 


and cost Turn Page 


Shipments of Steel Products by Market Classifications 


Market Classification 


Converting and processing 


Forgings (excluding automotive 
Belis, nuts, rivets and serews 
Warshouses (excluding oil field supply jobbers) 
/onstruction 
Automotive 
ads 


ind gas drilling (including oii field supply jobbers) 


Agriculture 
ery 
ces and commercial equipment 
ors 


Sianeous 


TOTAL 


ncludes skeip and wire rods. 
includes wheels and axles. 





ros: U.S. Steel Corp. compilation of American iron and Steel institute figures. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 1948-1952 
(Thousands of Tons 


Rails, 
Semi- Structural Acces- Pipe and 
finished® Shapes Piates _sories** Bars Tubes 
1,332 33 278 7 230 27 
800 : 10 445 
273 shea cs 4 654 
115 844 961 35 2 484 2,460 
146 2,438 1,669 106 1,529 2,501 
440 35 421 2,792 156 
40 412 941 2,462 331 27 
64 40 138 133 1,840 
50 52 136 667 63 
182 255 1,049 22 1,223 549 
10 5 21 192 80 
7 CF 23 19 7 
197 178 703 73 435 99 
295 258 230 170 258 563 
3,957 4,550 6,590 2,881 11,393 8,372 


Wire Tin Mill 
Products Products Sheets Strip Totai 
915 6 379 287 3,494 
1,255 
323 56 18 1,334 
1,672 168 2,590 265 11,584 
138 41 2,297 384 11,249 
292 2 7,103 1,246 12,507 
275 37 4,534 
2 30 3 2,250 
26 1 421 122 1,538 
238 26 1,362 414 5,320 
341 168 2,080 491 3,398 
1 4,026 1,166 338 5,697 
23 4 263 67 2,058 
112 560 545 84 3,076 
4,202 5,027 18,577 3, 756 69, 305 
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Last year hot-dipped tinplate accounted for 1.6 pct of steel ship- 





ments compared with 4.2 pct for electrolytic tinplate ... Trend 


of increased use of electrolytic, less hot-dipped will continue... 


SHIPMENTS AND PRODUCTION FOR SALE OF STEEL PRODUCTS 
By Companies Who Made More Than 98 Pct of Total Rolled Steel Produced in the U. S. 
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STEEL DISTRIBUTION BY CONSUMING 


N 
Ww 
9g 
é 
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195 
Pct 
St ts if 
N.T Tot 
1 1,128,070 1.7 
2,301,042 3.4 
1 107,134 0.2 
741,541 1.1 
3 4,138,251 6.1 
4 4.461 
f 7,006,123 10.3 
d 1,348,324 2.0 
0.1 105,704 0.1 
109,288 | 0.1 
377.817 16 
97,634 0.1 
23 § 
64,2 
111,683 11.9 
813 146 
1.922.205 8 
V2 7 
1 610 
as \ 
94 
38, 5€ 9 
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1 


315,846 
239,747 
152,474 
847,369 


921,970 
399,073 
910,594 


699,042 
120,715 
132,173 
445,932 
158,406 
396,561 
221,097 


930,633 
900,125 
935,823 
171,056 


933,321 


879.216 


2 186 83 


2 


980.066 


332 431 


219,829 


864,833 


416,704 


1950 
Pct 

of Shipments 

Total N.T 
1.7 888,324 
2.8 2,233,832 
0.2 123,388 
1.1 816,555 
6.2 4,197,653 
0.5 342,277 
10.0 5,677,094 
2 1,705,243 
0 116,389 
0 113,676 
0 416,258 
0 138,732 
0.2 268,662 
0.3 130,601 
11.3 8,017,465 
2.4 1,674,079 
2.5 1,624,845 
0.2 89,863 
7 2.599.818 
{ 1,692,821 
3,668,511 
743,892 
248.798 
867,476 
874,471 
7,604 
183.920 
Th 
5¢ 77 


In Thousands of Net Tons 


644 
oe 11, 88 
4( 1 é 
99 4.274 
7.7 5, 455 
& 45 3.124 
8.89 | 4,038 
1.09 722 
5 4 7aR 
0 58.104 
RON AGE 


i 094 
0.0% 56 
45 15,746 
17.25 12,363 
8,65 6,409 
7 3 5 812 
9.39 6.619 
5.38 4.601 
6.95 4,796 
1.2 355 
65 7R2 
12.18 3.560 
00. Of 7 33 


1949 
Pct Pct 
of Shipments of 
Total N.T Total 
1.2 2,261,285 3.9 
3.1 
0.2 118,533 0.2 
1.1 570,397 1.0 
5.8 3,669,503 6.3 
0.5 301,824 0.5 
7.9 5,759,065 9.9 
2 1,772,734 3.0 
0.2 117,154 0.2 
0.2 118,559 0.2 
0.6 373,337 0.6 
0.2 95,345 0.2 
0.4 285,733 0.5 
0.2 159,628 0.3 
11.1 6,416,102 | 11.0 
2.3 1,572,588 2.7 
2.2 1,213,052 2.1 
0.1 57,395 0.1 
3.6 2,090,445 3.6 
2.3 1,365,982 2.3 
5.1 2,534,423 4.4 
1.0 944,370 1.7 
0.3 
4.0 2,138,878 3.7 
1.2 731,356 1.3 
0.3 215,047 0.4 
0.7 358,16 0.6 
0.1 42,828 0.1 
0.8 452,041 0.8 
7 1,699,355 2.9 
9 1,993,468 4 
10.8 6,192,610 10.7 
12.9 6.886.946 11.8 
1 1,755,067 0 
3 151,118 0.3 
4 162.815 3 
1.0 379,180 .6 
1,674,818 9 
1,465,297 5 
7,570 0.0 
100.{ 8.104.010 100. 


17.12 
8.87 
8.05 
9.16 
6.37 
6.64 
49 
3.85 


100.00 


1948 

Pct 

Shipments of 
N.T Total 
3,150,754 4.8 
75,252 0.1 
610,348 0.9 
4,255,355 6.5 
299,537 0.5 
7,000,199 10.6 
1,976,520 3.0 
214,880 0.3 
137,139 0.2 
489,434 0.8 
145,830 0.2 
337,376 0.5 
215,905 0.3 
8,123,753 | 12.3 
1,541,966 2.3 
1,593,967 2.4 
88,376 0.1 
6,881,549 10.4 
2,673,276 4.1 
859,540 1.3 
254,629 4 
399,457 0.6 

113,892 0 
838,666 1.3 
2,167,912 3.3 
1,784,288 2.7 
7,786,05€ 11.8 
6.867.775 10.4 
1,643,337 2.5 


1,662,787 
1,783,383 


65,973,138 (100.0 


Source American Ir 
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T P 
3,281 4 
167 
14,488 18 
14,184 17 
7,242 9 
7,033 8 
6.735 3 
4.617 5 
6, 558 8 
981 1 
3,068 3 
10,573 13 
78.929 100 
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36 
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mula from data by American tron 


1952 
To P 
2.764 4.07 
153 0.23 
12,232 17.99 
11,749 | 17.28 
6.218 9.15 
6,131 9.02 
5,973 8.7 
3,640 5.35 
4,575 6.7 
1,152 1.70 
3,665 5.39 
9.750 14.34 
68 .004 100.00 
Put 
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211,90 
173.9 
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645,50 
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Shipments of Steel Products to Warehouses 





GALVANIZED SHEETS* 


HOT ROLLED STRIP COLD-ROLLED STRIP 











Shipments to Total Mill Percent 

Shipments to Total Mill Percent Shipments to Total Mill Percent Warehouses Shipments of Total 

Warehouses Shipments of Total Warehouses Shipments of Tota 1953 830. 668 2.290. 868 36.3 

182,419 2,221,462 §.2 1953 133,747 2,166,111 6.2 1952 818,478 1,961, 158 41.7 

178,994 1,837, 086 9.7 1952 86 ,482 1,714,242 5.0 1951... 731 ,677 1,984, 961 36.9 

179 ,836 2,206,978 8.1 BUD tie swe 116, 801 2,076 003 5.6 1950... 878,798 2,262,041 38.8 

* 131,336 2,330,783 5.7 1950... 107,679 1,894, 588 5.7 1949 623,897 1,755,067 35.5 

125,079 1,628,917 7.7 83,534 1,380,477 6.1 1948 481 , 266 1,643,337 29.3 

142,873 1,568,540 9.1 1948 91,343 1,519,753 6.0 1947 440,021 1,609,881 27.3 

129, 352 1,740,085 7.4 1947 47,349 1,499,121 3.2 1946 440 ,457 1,462,053 30.1 

1945 647,748 1,695,796 38.2 

1944 537,020 1,370,175 39.2 

1943 318,674 869, 109 36.7 

1942 283.196 996 584 28.4 

1941 676,835 1, 708 ,050 39.6 

1940 733,848 1,586,723 46.2 

* 1946-47 includes coated sheets except tinplate and 

HOT-ROLLED SHEETS COLD-ROLLED SHEETS resneetnn ee 
Shipments to Total Mill Percent Shipments to Total Miil Percent 
Warehouses Shipments of Tota! Warehouses Shipments of Tota 
1,167,001 7,742,609 15.1 
978 334 6098899 14.4 1953 1,363,387 11,274,369 12.1 
1,078,624 8,170,733 13.2 952 1,012,195 8,009,255 12.6 
958,910 7,804,948 12.3 1951 963,176 9,640,960 10.0 
673,680 6,211,458 10.9 1950 902, 156 9,338,312 9.7 
824,023 6,704,654 12.3 1949 590,779 6,942,201 8.5 
871.393 7,300,881 11.9 1948 516,273 6,361,378 8.1 
1947 459 ,335 §, 504,578 8.3 
TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTS 
Shipments to Total Mill Percent 
Warehouses Shipments of Tota! 
. 7 > - 

The Warehouse Share in Steel Distribution 195 14,774,246 90,151,893 18.43 
Percentage of total shipments of various steel products sold through 195 13,194,922 68,003,612 19.4 
warehouses, 5-year average (1949-1953). sata blasted <taseilitiaite tes 

Product Pct Product Pct 1950 13.171.680  72.232.292 18.24 
COLD-ROLLED STRIP 5.5 HOT-ROLLED BARS 15.2 ie ele calla. ao 
HOT-ROLLED STRIP 7.9 STRUCTURAL SHAPES 19.8 ‘inl pistes: eleeuaia > « dugia 
COLD-ROLLED SHEETS 10.6 GALVANIZED SHEETS 37.8 oe eet eee. ad 
HOT-ROLLED SHEETS 13.2 WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 34.6 ios iia diimieie wae 
PLATES 14.6 PIPE AND TUBING 46.2 - lies aaa aad 

1944 8,008,076 60,352,690 13.27 
1943 6,823, 78 69,905,646 11.39 
PLATES —_ , 7 
42 5,962,068 60,464,774 86 
HOT-ROLLED BARS } : ' 
shipments to Total Mill Percent 
Warehouses Shipments of Total Shipments to Total Mill Percent 1941 9.155.159  61.229.873 14.95 
160.629 7,668,274 15.1 Warehouses Shipments f Tote ; 
200 , 871 7,006,123 17.1 1953 1,596 303 9,323,429 wae oe ss P= 
1.088.063 7,910,594 13.8 1952 1,300,055 8 111.68 16 { 1940 6,686,534 45,650,825 14.58 
885,898 5,677,094 18.6 1951 1,233,134 8,930,633 13.8 

661,348 5, 759, 065 11.5 1950 1,101,249 8,017,465 13.7 1939 5.179.860  33.122.628 15.63 

622,149 6,762,678 12.2 1949 988 695 6,416,102 15.4 

922.459 6,345,216 14.5 1948 1,100,931 6,196,444 17.8 

709,728 4,152,181 17.1 1947 1,219,939 7,983,848 18.3 

746 663 6,841,304 10.9 1946 1,026,873 6,397,137 16.1 . 

778,498 11,955,559 6.5 1945 1,114,462 5,727,367 19.5 

565, 662 12,937,230 4.4 1944 915,827 6,020,464 §.2 

156 682 11,612,987 3.9 1843 923 , 508 6,982,873 16.4 

438 540 5,842,809 7.5 1942 684,881 5,519,035 12.4 

313,663 4,065,383 rat 1941 750,821 §, 788, 82 

STRUCTURAL SHAPES* 
PIPE AND TUBING WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS Shipments to Total Mill Percent 
Warehouses Shipments of Total 

pmente to Total Mill Percent Shipments to Total Mii Per ' 7 ; 1 
Warehouses Shipments of Tota Warehouses Shipments tT ; 906 550 120 1a 

1,565,268 9, 858,638 46.3 1953 1,076,173 3, 802,689 1951 909 | 592 4921.97 g 

761, 862 8,280,408 45.4 1952 1,387,356 3,919.9 1960 789, 600 4,197,668 18.8 

4,326,217 9,311,871 46.5 1951 1,705,453 4,849,578 1949 679,719 3, 669,503 8.5 

4,078,140 8,923,840 45.7 1960 1,686,610 4,547,301 37 1948 72,815 4,190,934 a 

3,266,231 6,935,220 47.1 1949 1,297,742 3,486,271 37 1947 857, 08 4,436,129 19.3 

3,302,127 6,456,102 61.1 1948 1,559,676 4,300,784 36 946 786 651 3,474,2 22.6 

2,825,666 6,117,884 46.2 1947 1,366,090 4,174,602 32.7 945 917,142 3,763,962 24.4 

2,601,500 4,655,605 55.9 1946 1,151,316 3,260, 589 5.3 1944 571,884 3,912,961 14.8 

2,243,123 5,752,752 39.0 1945 1,248 ,696 3,228,716 38.7 1943 412,727 3,916,126 10.6 

2,054, 560 5,259,503 39.1 1944 1,262,625 3,200,852 39.4 1942 410,708 5, 290, 162 7.8 

1,647,643 5,116,671 32.2 1943 1,306,300 3,276,874 9.9 1941 7,811 4,941,818 11.1 

1,633,738 4,716,061 34.6 1942 935,104 3,314,361 8.2 1940 5 3,333,450 9.9 

2,692,424 5,888,939 45.7 1941 1,536,347 3,794,538 4 

2,142,147 3,920,200 54.6 1940 1,054 843 2 ,569 , 337 ‘ * 19 ‘ 
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Titanium: 4-Year Old Industry | 
Sees Problems, Bright Future | 





t! 
By C. |. Bradford : . : 
Vice-President in commercial production for only 4 years, the titanium pic. 
and ture is still out of focus ... Demand estimates vary enormously ; 
D. W. Kaufmann . . » But technical progress was substantial during the past < 


Assistant Sales Manager 
Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc. 
Midland, Pa. 


year... Prospects are bright—this year should tell much more 
about just how great its future will be. n 





ed for speeds up to Mach. 3; have been expected to 
pres omplete resistance to corrosive years to accumulate. Their us 
nt ittack in solutions which  dis- the metal awaits only an adequ 
f solve other metals. supply. The Navy took a long |! 
ea Even greater things have been at specimens exposed to al 
ve vue redicted for titanium in the of sea water conditions 
ears to come—military demands long as five years — specim 
, gy 100,000 tons . the near which showed no sign of cor 
; ire; a potential demand of ten and started a number of « 
an’ tak cout in the evade an mental programs. By Mai 
' national emergency: a civilian last year the titanium pr 
lemand which is expected to in- had pretty full order books 
Ue ease steadily and rapidly under The year 1953 saw the 
the stimulus of falling prices tion of 4000-lb ingots on a 


basis. These permitted the 
Had Too Much of continuous wide sheet 
e of f these re modern high-productio! 
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re} ‘ perhaps it is witl resulting improven 


The Sponge Makers 


Current sponge capacit 
the four producers is now abo 
7680 tons per year. Producers 
are E. I. Du Pont de Nen 
& Co., Titanium Metals ‘ 
of America, U. S. Burea 


Mines and Cramet Co. Du 





can now make some 5 to 
day, will double its cap 
this month or next. 
Lovernment contracts 
call for procurement of | 
tons from Du Pont in 5 3 
18,000 tons from Titanium 
als Corp. in the same time 
between 6000 and 7500 
from Cramet Co., Crane 


subsidiary. 
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The Goal Is High 


le many predict annual 
id for 100,000 tons of ti- 
, for military use in the 
future (Senator Malone 
to 150,000 tons), the Office 
iefense Mobilization § cur- 
has set 37,500 tons as an 
m goal. It seeks to have 
ible facilities for melting 
tonnage of sponge or scrap 
956. 
ngressional concern has set 
s in motion for a survey 
etermine actual defense 
and work out a timetable. 


ist So Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
re tion is setting up a study com- 
ee under H. H. Kellogg, 
1airman of Columbia Univer- 

ity’s School of Engineering. 





Alloy 


sheet with twice 


of commercially pure 
500-600°F became a 


production item; and 


the year a weldable alloy 
tanding strength at tem- 
around 1000°F 


Was an- 


these months the in- 
need for an adequate 
titanium and the in- 


sen. George 


W. Malone 
f, 1 


cused attention on 


re. Th 
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estimony 


demand 
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of those 


the follow- 
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require 
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,000-ton per year 
Box 


this 


i sponge production is 


study 
action Will 
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entire picture 
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see In 1953 a year of 
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ure and use of t 
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-FRAME ASSEMBLY 
CABLE SHROUD 
WEB 


BULKHEADS 


FLAP RUBBING STRIP 


MAJOR fabricated titan 

ium parts in North Ameri- “-BULKHEADS 

can's FJ-2 Fury jet fighter. 
capacity of one of the pong titanlum 
makers is now a reality but unles engines has not kept 
releases are obtained immediate! pansion of ( 
for production applications, dé Indust res t! 
fense officials will find themselves e turned loose 1 
in the paradoxical situation of! Villan prov 
ontrolling and allocating the dis evel 


tribution of a metal wl 


being over-produced 
The 


reason for this trange 


condition lies in the fact that the 

present sponge production met! 

ods and expansion programs re- 

sult in quick jumps in the pro 

duction level rather than a stead) eG 
even increase. The aircraft e1 


neer is reluctant to assume that 


AIT Toe 


materia] will be availabl« 


until concrete evidence { tnat nan 
effect is available. Now that the 

nereased supply is here he NET TONS 
design accordingly, 

twelve months are requir 

his actions to affect p) 


Reserve for Industry 


business & Defense Se! é 
istration s nov f 
Suance oO in ordael VI [ 
reserve ercentage 
mill products for indust1 
Spokesmen for the ind 
iding both produce 
! e re rte 
nent i ne y 
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Aluminum: What Will We Do 
With it All? 





bonne of Se Though 1953 production was almost double the 1950 figure 
Metal. C 1954 will probably see a further gain of 12 pct. This mean; 
assured supply for civilian needs. This, with stable prices 
will permit greater promotion of present uses, permit 
development of new ones. 
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P. REYNOLDS really knows 


He started as a foil sales- 
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ans 
eS 
mit 


the company 17 years ago. 





dled advertising, public re- 
nd has held his 


the past 6 years. 


present 
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Some models, 
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t practical material 
Much 
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experl- 


purpose, 


fabrication of 
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results have 


etory enough to indi 
this field has prospects 
f the 
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metal. 


ise oO 
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r car trim and it has 
nstrated to be supe- 


arburetors. Aluminum is 


dapted to the fabrication 
phases of transportation 
railers, bus panels, struc- 


indow frames. 


See 19 for 


Pet Building 
an accelerated demand 
lum in the architectural 
truction sphere. It could 
the highest percentage of 


of the metal would 


ise 
and related fields. It 
recast with assurance 
has 19 p t of the out- 
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“There is a pronounced trend toward in- 


creased use in the building industry ... cur- 


Windows present a cons] 


of the readiness Vit 
aluminum has been ac- 
in architecture and YY 
n. Only 5 pet of all 
mes were made | im 
1949. Last year 25 pct of 
dow frames were fal 
There is yr 
trend toward increase 
aluminum throughou 
yuilding industry. Curtaiy 


construction 


; no 
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most exciting prospects. Use 


this type of fabricated alu n 
in large commercial structures ] 
revealed it not only » be D 

but highly efficient in cutting 
struction costs. Then too, mainte 
nance costs of such building 

be reduced. 
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‘Has advantages for fans, heat exchangers, 


condensers, materials handling units... 
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| Nagnesium: Supply U 
Growth Just Starting 


As long as there's a sea, magnesium supply will never be 


a problem... But technical improvements are needed in 


alloying and fabrication before the metal reaches full poten- 


tial use . 


;NESIUM’S future is un- 
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ded by the usual lim- 
raw material supply 
day will plague many 


tals. This 


duced from the 


light metal 
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million tons an- 


1 million years and re- 
magnesium content of 
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etallurgical laboratories 
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. . Consumer market biggest for the future. 
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world from the time 


oT ‘ sola- 


nlimited, 





By D. T. Surprenant 
Market Research Dept. 
The Dow Chemical Co. 

Midland, Mich. 


oe intial use of magnesium can 

tion in 1808 to the present till be expected in special appli- 
Since supply is not a problem, cations based on its chemical 
the metal’s future depends largely properties or on its light weight.” 
on two other factors—productio1 Prelimina) estimates by Bu- 


and demand. It is 
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increasing 
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Magnesium's lightweight makes it a natural for use in any equip- 


ment which moves or has to be moved by manpower... 
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U. S. CONSUMPTION of magnesium mill and foundry products is expected 
to rise from 1953's 25,700 tons to 122,000 tons in 1962. Greatest increase 
will be made in consumption of extrusions, with sheet and plate expected to 
be next in line. 
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DIFFERENCE between primary magnesium production and consumption since 
1951, as shown on this chart, is a result of government stockpiling. Since 
July, 1953, the stockpiling rate has been drastically reduced. 
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in recent years, emphasis has been on attaining production goals. 
Stress is now on distribution and consumption... Business & Defense 
Services Administration helps industry by supplying vital marketing 


information through its publications, consultations. 
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| How the Government Can 
| Help You Find Markets 


By H. W. Ketchum 
Acting Director 
Office of Distribution 
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1G DIRECTOR of the Of- 

Distribution since 1947, 
- Ketchum was formerly pro- 
of economics and dean 
rector, School of Social 
& Public Affairs, Ameri- 
niversity, Washington, D.C 
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What OD Covers 


the Office of Distribu- 
es market research and 

cost analysis, sales 
ivertising, new 
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ons, wareho ising, credlt 


ind collection, retailer- 
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trative or 
government agencies such as the 
Securities & Exchange Commissior 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Federal Reserve Board, or the B 

reau of Old Age and Survivors In 
surance. 


regulatory functions of 


List Information Sources 


Basic statistical data from thes« 
and other agencies developed as a 
by-product of administrative 01 
regulatory functions provide valu- 
able information for use in locat- 
ing and measuring markets, and as 
guides for determining sales po 
tentials and quotas. 

As a part of its program to dis- 
seminate market information, the 
Office of Distribution last mont! 
began to issue a monthly Distril 
tion Data Guide 
portant government and 
publications in the distributior 
field. 
include 


identifying im- 


private 


Listings are annotated an: 
information on ontent 
availability and price. 
It is 
monthly 


expected that 


Succeeding 


will be combine 


issues 
into an annual compilation listing 
sources of significant information 
on the major aspects of marketil 
and distribution. 
In operation, the program of 

Office of 
] Market 


research and development, 


into three major fields: 


Office of Distribution provides industry with 
data on market research, distribution costs... 


Distribution ; divided 


distri- 
each 


field range from basic research to 


Keting operations, and (3 
bution costs. Activities in 
industry consultations. 

Main objective of OD’s work in 
market research and development 
s to help business and industry es- 
tablish effective marketing methods 
for measuring the size and location 
of market potentials. Emphasis is 


placed on stimulating increased 


availability and use of realistic 
facts in planning sales quotas by 


geographical areas 
Cover Market Statistics 
Assistance in this field is pro- 


vided through promoting prepara- 


and dissemination of informa- 


tion on the availability and use of 
market statistics through the 
preparation of information source 
s by subjects, through personal 
tations und throug! ‘ 
} t material ae 
eic pec 
\¢ na ‘ / ‘ Var té one ¢ 
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What O.D. Can Do for You 


Main function of the Office of Distribution is to 
provide industry with information on marketing. 
One of the many ways it helps is through personal 
consultations. Here are typical examples from O.D. 


files: 


(1) Steel company obtained advice on analyzing the structural steel 
market on a regional basis, including development and use of statistics 
and other market analysis techniques. 


(2) A large company recently got help on methods of setting up 
a market research department to measure sales potentials by counties 


and to forecast sales. 


(3) It helped a new manufacturer set up a discount schedule for var- 
ious classes of distributors, provided information on market outlets. 
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A limited number of extra 


quest to 





( i] or policies relating to distribution This assortment of marketing jp. 
costs formation reaches the businessman 
i} The marketing operations staff through various Commerce pybjj. 
handles a wide variety of inquiries cations, through the services of jts 
individual operating problems 33 field offices, in reply to letters. 
the from firms in the wholesale, retail or through personal consultations 
and ind service trades. with the OD Staff. 
ercial An important part of this ac- Along with its program of re 
ne- tivity is the preparation, in co- search and inquiry service, the 
peratior with trade groups, of Office of Distribution advise Con- 
arious types of publications cov- merce Dept. officials on issues of 
establishment operation public policy relating to distribp. 
ea f specific types of businesses. tion, reviews current and proposed 
reports highlight the major legislation affecting distribution 
ms encountered entering and represents the distribution in. 
ess and e a checklist dustries in numerous government 
rs fo Spe consideration councils. 
( risking capit: Overall the Dept. of Commerce's 
Compreher e bas reference program of service to industries jy 
rce-lists on a wide range of sub- the distribution field as carried 
covering both governmental out by BDSA through its Office 
g rnmental publications, Distribution designed 
eries brie marketing business industry answe! 
for isinessmen are also challenge profitably marke 
are increased production. 
Who to Call at BDSA 
Who's Who in Business & Defense Services Administration 
offices pertaining to the metalworking industry. BDSA 
located at 14th & Constitution Aves., Washington, D. C. 
Phone: STerling 3-9200 
Roon Ext Room Ext 
we 4848 49 Communications Div. 
1! B McCoy 4838 8112 Dir.: W. A. Vanstory 4029-A 482 
heed 4852 4901 Electrical Equip. Div. 
Dir.: B. W. Clark 4114 ] 
E. Pott 4852 490 
ance 8025 Electronics Division 
Deputy Dir.: D. S. Parris 4115 403 
il 4886-B 446 Gen. Components Div 
A Wil 4887 4486 Dir.: C. Burrell 4126 55 
»- Lord 4886 4192 Gen. Ind. Equip. Div. 
Deputy Dir.: H. W. Mills 4007 4327 
e70 1A? 
; 4878 2143 Metalworking Equip. Div. 
. ' Dir.: R. Cross 4013 
, 4 43] 
Power Equip. Div 
4100 3294 Dir.: D. Selden 4120 24 
C Shipbidg., R.R., Ordn. & Aircraft Div. 
4001-A 3518 Acting Deputy Dir.: F. H. Winget 4029 ° 
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H-BOMB: Defense In Dispersion 


industrial centers helpless against hydrogen bomb attack... 
Decentralization a must wherever possible . . . ODM studies 
new incentives . . . Push stockpiling—Staff Report. 


‘wo great explosions in the lonely 
ific Mar. 1 and 26 catapulted 
mankind from the atomic to the 
vdrogen age. 
Atmospheric disturbances had 
scarcely run their course when Ad- 
ral Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
declared that the hydrogen 
mb could be made as large as de- 
ed—“large enough to take out a 
any city.” 


Destroy Any City 


What does it mean? What hap- 
ens in case of war? Or worse still, 
ase of sudden attack? What 
might it mean in terms of life or 
property? What would it mean to 
public health, to water and food 
ply, to fire and police protection? 
But wait a minute, this is A-bomb 
nking. We are now in the age of 
the Hell bomb, the bomb that can 
destroy any city. 

Now we are beginning to get it. 
The dawn of the hydrogen age 
means that no city can completely 
elend itself from destruction. 

The H-bomb can be delivered by 
biane. And even the best aircraft 
lelense, complete with radar and 
kulded missiles, cannot hope to 
achieve total destruction of an in- 
ading air force. Nor can we expect 
‘to prevent a bomb carrier from 


‘lipping through to wipe out its 
large 
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And it wouldn’t even take a di- 
rect hit to wipe out the target. In 
terms of destruction, here’s what 
the H-bomb can do: 

(1) Obliterate 5 mile radius 

(2) Partial Destruction 10 
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1. OBLITERATION. __ 
2. PARTIAL DESTRUCTION. 
* 3. SERIOUS DAMAGE 


e 
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mile radius from target center. 


(3) Serious Damage 18 mile 
radius. 
(4) Partial Fire Damage 30 


mile radius. 

For a more vivid understanding 
of what this means, apply it to your 
city. 

The IRON AGE chose two impor- 
tant steel producing centers, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago, which together 
account for nearly half of all steel 
production in the U. S. The accom- 
panying maps indicate that one H- 


& Assuming a bomb equal to about 14 milion tons of T.N.T 
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DIRECT HIT on Golden Triangle would knock out major steel mills. 
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STEEL: Profits Rise 38 Pct In ‘53 


Production, shipments, sales set new highs in ‘53 . . . But con- 
trols, taxes, labor costs, heightened competition held income 
4 pct under 1950 record—By J. B. Delaney. 


The steel industry shattered 
virtually every sales and produc- 
tion record in the book during 
1953 but came off second best to 
1950 in earnings. 

The annual IRON AGE financial 
analysis indicates that 1953 earn- 
ings were more than 4 pct below 
1950, although sales were approx- 
imately one-third greater. Three 
out of four reporting companies 
had better earnings in 1950. 

Twenty-nine companies repre- 
senting 93 pct of industry capac- 
ity were covered. 


Competition Narrowed Margin 


Factors that tended to limit net 
earnings in 1953 included price 
controls, which were not lifted 
until mid-March, heavy taxes, 
higher labor costs, and more com- 
petitive conditions beginning in 
fourth quarter. The tax burden 
was moderated somewhat by ac- 
celerated amortization on emer- 
gency facilities. 

Competition forced the steel 
companies to (1) absorb freight 
charges, (2) trim extra charges, 
and (3) eliminate premium prices 
where they existed. A major pro- 
ducer estimates that freight ab- 
sorption alone cost him an average 
of 72¢ per ton in fourth quarter. 
Industry-wide this would amount 
to approximately $13 million on 
basis of shipments during the pe- 
riod. 

The competitive picture wors- 
ened during first quarter of 1954, 
but the industry had some bright 
spots to contemplate: (1) the ex- 
cess profits tax expired last Dec. 
31, (2) Washington is at least 
considering a change in the in- 
come tax law to base depreciation 
allowances on replacement rather 
than original cost, (3) the fight to 
eliminate double taxation of divi- 
dends looks more encouraging, and 
(4) business is expected to take a 
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turn for the better some time in 
second quarter. 

Last year was eventful from 
many angles and overshadowed 
1952 by a large margin. The in- 
dustry’s 1952 performance was 
blighted by the 54-day steel strike. 
In fact, production and shipments 
in first three quarters of °53 re- 
flected the strike’s impact on con- 
sumer inventories. 

But even compared with 1951, 
the previous record year on just 
about everything except earnings, 


amounted to $933 million, an jp. 
crease of 119 pct over 1952, byt 
considerably less than 1951's tax 
bill of approximately $1.2 billion. 
Accelerated amortization on emer- 
gency facilities was the chief reg- 
son for the lower tax bill as com- 
pared with 1951. Tax allowances 
on facilities covered by certifi- 
cates of necessity will rise to a 
peak during the next 2 years. Once 
they are written off, however, the 
tax burden on the steel producers 
will rise sharply. At least two 
companies—Pittsburgh Steel and 
Granite City—are building up a 
nest egg to help absorb the shock. 
But most producers prefer to cross 
the bridge when they come to it. 

Net income per cent of sales 
last year was 14.3 pct better than 





The Top Twelve 


Net income, in thousands of dollars, of 12 steel companies rated 
in order of reported 1953 profits, with pct of change from 1952 
is as follows: 


Company 1953 1952 Pct of Change 

i ee ee $222,087 $143,687 + 54.6 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ... 133,947 90,900 + 474 
Republic Steel Corp. .... 56,743 44,274 + 28.2 
National Steel Corp. .... 50,334 37,559 + 34.0 
Armco Steel Corp. ...... 33,902 31,337 + 8.2 
Inland Steel Co. ........ 33,867 23,755 + 42.6 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

I ek sascha abae wc, uh 31,015 19,482 + 59.2 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

Si. ibn sabes taeeistes 30,839 22,915 + 34.6 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .... 12,458 10,950 + 13.8 
Kaiser Steel Corp........ 9,121 10,399 — 123 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 8,031 5,761 + 39.4 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

CRO i oun os sacs pak eats 7,791 5,940 + 31.2 
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the industry in 1953 established 
new marks in steel production 
(111.6 million tons); pig iron and 
ferroalloy production (76 million 
tons); steel shipments (80.2 mil- 
lion tons); and sales. 

Companies covered by THE IRON 
AGE survey reported sales of $12.3 
billion, compared with $10.1 bil- 
lion in 1952, approximately $11.1 
billion in 1951, and $9 billion in 
1950. This indicates total sales 
volume for the industry last year 
was over $13 billion. 

Federal income taxes set aside 
by the 29 companies in 1955 


in 1952, but 29 pct less than in 
1950, and not as good as either 
1951 or 1949. Net income was 
$690.9 million compared with 
$501.4 million in 1952, $638.4 mil- 
lion in 1951, and $720.9 million in 
1950. 

Common dividends declared were 
up 3.9 pet over 1952. Despite the 
strike in 1952 steel companies 
maintained a good record of divi- 
dend payments in that year to en- 
courage potential investors. De- 
spite this, many steel company 
stocks are selling well below book 
value. 
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THE IRON AGE Financial Analysis of 
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Number of Earnings 
Ingot Ingot Percent of Steel and for Federal Income Common Per 
Capacity Production Capacity Shipments Operating Income Net Percent Shares Common 
COMPANY Year Net Tons Net Tons Operated Net Tons Revenue Taxes Income of Sales Outstanding Share 
| ; Scie’ eae ae. Era aieacmna.. wileptakasannanes ~uitiiddndoumbsvuias anaes _ oad are 
U. S. Steel Corp............+.---- 1953 36,399,000 35,827,000 98.4 25,091,000  3,861,034,728 323,000,000 222,087,840 5.8 26,109,756 7.54 
1952 »642,000 29,436,000 85.0 21,133,000 3,137,397,336 117,600,000 143,687,746 4.6 26,109,756 4.54 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........... 1953 17,600,000 17,662,687 160.4 12,712,994  2,094,952,155 461,000,000 133,947,837 6.4 9,582,942 13.30 
1952 16,800,000 14,116,342 84.0 10,290,587 1,701,541,383 66,000,000 90,900,771 5.3 9,582,942 8.80 
Republic Steel Corp............. 1953 10,262,000 9,630,454 94.5 7,135,745  1,137,123,547 100,500,000 56,743,547 5.0 5,952,919 9.25 
1952 10,262,000 7,991,238 82.8 6,025,990 918,447,135 42,600,000 44,274,053 4.8 5,902,719 7.21 
| Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. . . . 1953 6,166,500 6,033,000 96.0 4,278,000 624,387,600 27,900,000 31,015,000 5.0 6,200,654 4.77 
1952 5,900, 4,710,000 83.0 3,332,000 495,401,000 5,858,000? 19,482,000 3.9 6,200,654 2.91 
; National Steel Corp............. 1953 eS nye ree ai us GS crea 634,178,060 69,325,000 50,334,130° 7.9 7,362,045 6.84 
. 1952 et ee St 548,625,817 42,000,000 37,559,477 6.9 7,362,045 5.10 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co...1953 4,947,500 5,091,876 102.9 3,675,229 554,059,088 27,900,000 30,839,716 5.6 3,350,016 9.21 
: 1952 4,370,000 3,937,490 90.1 2,867,500 439,623,183 16,890,000 22,915,822 5.3 3,350,016 6.84 
' Armco Steel Corp..............- 1953 4,718,000 4,704,773 99.7 3,375,630 588,919,900 50,788,608 33,902,462 5.8 5,214,988 6.50 
] 1952 4,525,000 4,042,473 89.3 3,078,639 518,575,218 43,095,226 31,337,861 6.0 5,214,994 6.01 
: Sie Meee TR: Wn. 553 = > os cans 1953 4,500,000 4,513,076 100.3 3,712,000 579,509,058 39,379,000 33,867,184 5.9 4,907,654 6.90 
7 1952 3,750,000 3,307,253 84.7 3,307,253 460,451,935 13,117,000 23,755,218 5.2 4,899,380 85 
5 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’..... 1953 2,311,785 2,130,451 92.2 1,948,414 248,835,574 14,572,400 8,031,224 3.2 2,478,084 3.09 
1952 2,024,000 1,892,485 93.5 1,575,987 195,757,164 8,461,500 5,761,965 2.9 2,158,084 2.64 
s Wheeling Steel Corp........... . 1953 1,860,000 1,797,419 er Fe Sxcatees 6 219,509,774 14,036,000 12,458,311 5.7 1,423,897 7.49 
, 1952 1,860,000 1,464,985 POS Winn sas 180,285,277 7,475,000 10,950,780 6.1 1,423,897 6.43 
Sharon Steel Corp............... 1953 1,550,000 1,527,706 98.6 1,144,488 168,268,508 7,240,000 6,709,625 4.0 1,100,000 6.10 
1952 1,550,000 1,284,170 82.8 944,893 132,376,426 2,750,000 5,120,414 3.9 1,100,000 4.65 
Kaiser Steel Corp.’.............. 1953 1,536,000 1,458,904 100.1 951,897 134,500,041 9,700,000 9,121,284 6.8 3,200,000 2.12 
1952 1,380,000 1,381,862 100.1 941,108 117,925,049 9,900,000 10,399,306 8.8 3,200,000 2.52 
Pittsburgh Steel Co............. 1953 1,404,000 1,037,335 86.4 1,009,511 141,471,302 5,310,000! 4,648,195 3.3 1,281,208 2.61 
1952 1,152,000 971,029 85.3 958,829 130,158,219 4,437 ,000° 5,150,034 4.0 1,182,651 3.25 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. . , 1953 te ee ey 232,276,349 6,896,979 5,109,802 2.2 687,180 5.28 
1952 ES Be ees, | ep aaie sas 180,266,483 5,577,506 5,394,520 3.0 634,985 6.13 
Barium Steel Corp.............. 1953 893,000 497,790 | See 89,719,175 3,849,840 2,321,140 2.6 2,299,859 1.01 
: 1952 893,000 690,128 PN oe oe odee ties 99,052,028 6,566,295 2,746,050 2.8 2,259,857 1.22 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ...1953 864,200 680,619 78.8 537,341 242,091,546 11,670,000 7,791,287 32 1,689,358 4.40 
1952 889,200 569,921 64.1 467 ,838 190,091,165 2,900,000 5,940,324 3.1 1,656,233 3.37 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co." 1953 825,000 361,550 43.8 336,056 44,291,906 485,000 303,163 7 817,825 37 
1952 573,000 313,856 83.9 276,023 34,028,721 645,000 1,830,601 5.4 817,825 2.24 
Granite City Steel Co.......... .1953 720,000 937,801 130.3 805,455 87,856,006 6,953,500° 6,488,452 7.4 1,544,044’ 3.77 
1952 720,000 621,574 86.3 698,767 74,587,639 3,917 ,000° 4,985,954 6.7 1,376,477' $37 
Newport Steel Corp."........... 1953 708 ,537 528,024 75.0 388,798 63,989,993 2,400,000 2,221,955 3.5 1,078,546 2.06 
1952 708,537 399,666 56.0 304,800 50,502,854 1,500,000 1,903,209 3.8 1,078,547 1.76 
eee re 1953 675,000 763,879 113.2 590,635 97,850,937 9,325,000 3,607,713 3.7 317,976 11.35 
1952 675,000 555,102 82.2 403,771 69,616,358 3,631,165 2,316,791 3.3 317,976 7.29 
Detroit Steel Corp.............>. 1953 660,000 529,044 80.2 583,421 93,391,509 6,612,624 5,230,259 5.6 2,419,017 2.16 
1952 660,000 529,432 80.2 609,437 87,421,483 4,673,235 4,276,666 4.9 2,371,586 1.80 
| Alan Wood Steel Co............. 1953 625,000 598,334 95.7 442,537 59,756,645 2,457,000 3,213,690 5.4 624,812 4.63 
in 1952 625,000 658,449 105.4 473,983 60,479,849 2,475,000 2,251,073 3.7 606,377 3.17 
e Copperweld Steel Co............ 1953 618,318 83,803,418 3,120,000 2,852,078 3.4 515,188 5.05 
1s 1952 whe cae, |. i penance 71,642,488 2,373,500 2,304,387 3.2 514,864 4.38 
h McLouth Steel Corp.............1953 579,700 528,734 91.2 11,560,000 5,241,501 1,189,600 4.41 
]- 1952 579,700 491,756 WO = sch atess) ~Swaora 9,600,000 4,227,854 951,680 1.44 
in Lone Star Steel Co.............. 1953 550,000 195,155 124,849 27,284,256 338,600 2,113,568 7.8 2,640,000 80 
ee ey ae hie Ringe oth . - 18,738,525 768,900 2,452,072 13.0 2,640,000 93 
re Laclede Steel Co................ 1953 440,000 427,514 97.2 362,040 50,834,319 4,975,000 2,703,805 5.3 206,250 13.11 
ne 1952 410,000 413,292 100.8 355,630 47,545,026 2,764,000 2,132,746 4.5 206,250 10.34 
es Keystone Steel & Wire Co....... 1953 425,000 356,969 84.0 268,799 44,554,153 4,861,627 4,149,946 9.3 1,875,000 2.21 
i. 1952 425,000 389,762 91.7 312,068 48,939,590 6,116,648 4,073,232 8.3 1,875,000 2.1 
n- Rotary Electric Steel Co... .. 1953 425,000 299,776 70.5 240,120 44,150,335 4,924,000 2,262,367 5.1 348,350 6.50 
e- 1952 425,000 323,959 76.2 249,259 37,212,183 2,841,000 1,843,064 5.0 290,413 6.35 
nv Continental Steel Corp. 1953 394,000 362,048 91.9 252,625 36,761,804 1,700,000 1,603,163 4.4 501,361 3.20 
\ 1952 394,000 325,138 82.5 244,169 35,716,970 1,880,000 1,477,030 4.1 501,361 2.94 
ok 2 Se - bi: PS 
GRAND TOTAL..... .. 1953 109,658,940 104,200,000 94.9% 74,600,0002' 12,285,361,086 932,780,178 690,920,244 5.6 96,918,529 7.13 
1952 103,261,455 88,700,000 85.87° 63,200,0002! 10,082,375,504 426,078,975 501,451,020 4.9 95,786,569 5.24 
Percent change 1953 over 1952....... +6.2 +17.5 +10.6 +18.0 +22.0 +119.0 1.37.8 114.3 14.2 26 4 
ve 1. Payable after 1 yr. 5. Includes $4,094,000 in 1953 and $2,082,000 in 1952 set Excludes 7,843.07 shares in 1953 and 2,563.43 shares in 9. Fiscal yea 
2. Credit reflects $9,269,000 recovery 1951 EPT. aside for future income taxes. 1952 represented by scrip certificates Fiscal : 
3. Corrected. 6. Before special charge arising from loss on disposal of 58. Adjusted for preferred sto. in treasury, 5640 shares, cost ll. Fiscal year « 
4. Includes $2,047,000 set aside for future income taxes. Weirton Mine. $511,122. 12. P 
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ncial Analysis of the Steel Industry, 1953-1 











Net Number of Earnings Number of 
deral Income Common Per Common Preferred Preferred 
me Net Percent Shares Common Dividends Shares Dividends Funded Preferred Cor 
ces Income of Sales Outstanding Share Declared Outstanding Declared Debt! Stock S 
| 1,000 222,087,840 5.8 26,109,756 7.54 78,329,268 3,602,811 25,219,677 64,475,699 360,281,100 870. 
},000 143,687,746 4.6 26,109,756 4.54 78,329,268 3,602,811 25,219,677 61,007,129 360,281,100 870. 
1,000 133,947,837 6.4 9,582,942 13.30 38,331,768 933,887 6,537,209 154,914,000 93,388,700 303 
),000 90,900,771 5.3 9,582,942 8.80 38,331,748 933,887 6,537,209 298,314,000 93,388,700 303 
),000 56,743,547 5.0 5,952,919 9.25 26,652,970 282,043 1,692,258 150,818,613 28,204,300 137 
),000 44,274,053 4.8 5,902,719 7.21 23,586,812 282,043 1,692,258 165,681,945 28,204,300 136 
),000 31,015,000 5.0 6,200,654 4.77 12,091,000 293,568 1,468,000 119,973,000 29,357,000 62 
000? ~—- 19,482,000 3.9 6,200,654 2.91 11,161,000 293,568 1,468,000 144,652,000 29,357,000 62 
5,000 50,334,130° 7.9 7,362,045 6.84° 23,862,229 None None 55,006,000 None 73 
| ),000 37,559,477 6.9 7,362,045 5.10 22,048,928 None None 55,000,000 None 73 
| ',000 30,839,716 5.6 3,350,016 9.21 12,562,560 None None —_ 100,000,000 None 105 
),000 22,915,822 5.3 3,350,016 6.84 10,050,048 None None 93,100,000 None 105 
| 3,608 33,902,462 5.8 5,214,988 6.50 15,640,891 None None 75,281,460 None 52 
5,226 31,337,861 6.0 5,214,994 6.01 15,640,669 None None 80,519,945 None 52 
| ),000 33,867,184 5.9 4,907,654 6.90 17,176,789 None None 111,146,500 None 62 
7,000 23,755,218 §.2 4,899,380 4.85 14,698,140 None None 113,996,500 None 62 
2,400 8,031,224 3.2 2,478,084 3.09 3,476,791 239,516 383,074 60,500,000 12,043,396 12 
1,500 5,761,965 2.9 2,158,084 2.64 3,118,518 46,941 54,438 48,500,000 2,375,967 i¢ 
»,000 12,458,311 5.7 1,423,897 7.49 4,271,691 357 ,526° 1,787,630 52,886,900 35,752,600° 37 
5,000 =: 10,950,780 6.1 1,423,897 6.43 4,271,177 357,526 = 1,787,630 55,024,900  § 35,752,600° 37 
1,000 6,709,625 4.0 1,100,000 6.10 4,400,000 None None 6,850,000 None 1) 
),000 5,120,414 3.9 1,100,000 4.65 4,400,000 None None 7,850,000 None 11 
),000 9,121,284 6.8 3,200,000 2.12 1,600,000 1,600,000 2,334,102 140,557,201 40,000,000 
),000 10,399,306 8.8 3,200,000 2.52 800,000 1,600,000 2,330,452 113,126,851 40,000,000 
) 0004 4,648,195 3.3 1,281,208 2.61 8% stk. div.” 241,943 1,307,852 35,395,836 24,194,300 1: 
7,000 5,150,034 4.0 1,182,651 3.25 8% stk. div. 241,943 1,307,373 28,437,668 — 24,194,300 1 
»,979 5,109,802 2.2 687,180 5.28 8% stk. div. 294,367 1,471,835 36,396,000 29,436,700 1 
7,506 5,394,520 3.0 634,985 6.13 10% stk. div. 298,406 1,492,030 41,637,000 29,840,600 1 
),840 2,321,140 2.6 2,299,859 1.01 1,144,957 None None None None 
i »,295 2,746,050 2.8 2,259,857 1.22 1,123,108 None None None None 
| 000 7,791,287 3.2 1,689,358 4.40 3,312,466" 81,346 355,894 29,556,000 8,134,600 
),000 5,940,324 3.1 1,656,233 3.37 3,386,150" 81,346 355,894 30,860,000 8,134,600 1 
5,000 303,163 - 817,825 .37 None None None 2,989,650 None 
5,000 1,830,601 5.4 817,825 2.24 None None None 5,503,450 None 
| ' 3,500 6,488,452 7.4 1,544,044’ 3.77 3% stk. div. 121,359 667,520 33,613,125 12,135,900 1 
| 7,000 4,985,954 6.7 1,376,477' 3.17 1,471,005" 121,376 620,506 31,204,375" 12,137,600 1 
g 1,000 2,221,955 3.5 1,078,546 2.06 539,273 None None 335,030 None 
1 | ),000 1,903,209 3.8 1,078,547 1.76 485,346 None None 953,030 None 
5,000 3,607,713 3.7 317,976 11.35 953,928 None None 4,418,000 None 
1,165 2,316,791 3.3 317,976 7.29 1,271,904 None None 5,417,000 None 
2,624 5,230,259 5.6 2,419,017 2.16 1,778,690" None None 39,740,000 None 
| | 3,235 4,276,666 4.9 2,371,586 1.80 2,371,586 None None 23,925,876 None 
7,000 3,213,690 5.4 624,812 4.63 874,737 64,575 322,875 3,540,000 6,457,500 
5,000 2,251,073 3.7 606,377 3.17 848,928 65,250 326,250 4,357,000 6,525,000 
1,000 2,852,078 3.4 515,188 5.05 1,030,270 86,738 251,289 5,827,335 4,336,900 
3,500 2,304,387 3.2 514,864 4.38 1,029,728 19,720 51,339 7,107,668 4,486,000 
0,000 5,241,501 1,189,600 4.41 None None None 64,000,000 None 
0,000 4,227,854 951,680 4.44 None None None 11,256,000 None 
8,600 2,113,568 7.8 2,640,000 .80 None None None 70,843,239 None 
8,900 2,452,072 13.0 2,640,000 .93 None None None 52,834,886 None 
5,000 2,703,805 5.3 206,250 13.11 1,072,500 None None 3,510,198 None 
4,000 2,132,746 4.5 206,250 10.34 928,125 None None 1,758,546 None 
1,627 4,149,946 9.3 1,875,000 2.21 3,000,000 None None None None 
6,648 4,073,232 8.3 1,875,000 2.17 3,000,000 None None None None 
4,000 2,262,367 5.1 348,350 6.50 876,335” None None 3,698,000 None 
1,000 1,843,064 5.0 290,413 6.35 871,239 None None 1,000,000 None 
1,000 1,603,163 4.4 501,361'° 3.20 701,905 None None 2,800,000 None 
0,000 1,477,030 4.1 501,361! 2.94 852,314 None None 3,000,000 None 
178 690,920,244 5.6 96,918,529 7.13 253,681,018 8,199,679 43,799,215 1,429,065,786 683,722,996 1,8 
8,975 501,451,020 4.9 95,786,569 5.24 244,075,761 7,944,817 43,243,056 1,486,019,769 674,677,767 1,8 
0 +-37.8 +14.3 +1.2 +36.1 +3.9 +3.2 +1.3 —3.8 +1.3 ne 
345 a EE 8 eee 
3.07 ‘tienen te 1953 and 2,563.43 shares in 9. Fiscal year ended June 30. 13. Plus 3 pet sto. div. i transfer 
ted by scrip certificates 10. Fiscal year ended July 31. 14. Excluding long-term debt due within 1 yr. 17. Revised. 
preferred sto. in treasury, 5640 shares, cost ll. Fiscal year ended Oct. 31. 15. Less treasury stock. 18. Includes 
12. Plus 2 pet sto. div. 16. Includes long-term debt. Figures as of Dec. 31 before 19. Negativ 
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DATA COVER OPERATIONS OF 29 COMPANIES REPRESENTING 93 PCT 
OF THE INGOT CAPACITY OF THE UNITED STATES AS OF JAN. 1, 1953 


























Net 
Income 
d Common Invested Working Percent of 
Stock Surplus Capital Capital Investment Year COMPANY 
0 870,325,200 1,024,050,240 2,319,132,239 346,019,785 9.7 1953 U.S. Steel Corp. 
0 870,325,200 905,511,345 2,197,124,774 326,555,376 6.6 1952 
0 303,459,830 611,874,056  1,163,636,586 401,652,750 12.4 1953 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
»0 303,459,830 522,795,196 1,217,957,726 499,680,723 8.1 1952 . 
0 137,024,601 304,830,721 620,878,235" 192,310,631 10.0 1953 Republic Steel Corp. 
D0 136,060,726 276,432,402 606,379,373" 155,190,100 8.0" 1952 
00 62,007,000 281,036,000 492,373,000 102,687,000 7.4 1953 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
00 62,007 ,000 263,580,000 499,596,000 93,461,000 4.7 1952 
73,620,450 290,902,920 418,230,307" 135,654,425 12.5 1953 National Steel Corp. 
73,620,450 256,876,254 385,035,319" 145,121,069 10.1 1952 
105,088,053 219,905,076 424,993,129 159,364,161 8.3 1953 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
105,088,053 201,627,920 399,815,973 170,787,553 6.6 1952 
52,149,886 261,499,900 388,931,246 134,103,527 9.4 1953 Armco Steel Corp. 
52,149,936 243,238,329 375,908,210 123,973,720 9.0 1952 
62,852,323 186,898,489 344,188,324" 144,462,449 10.9 1953 Inland Steel Co. 
62,502,746 170,189,501 337,631,507" 148,395,528 8.0 1952 
96 12,391,021 78,524,612 166,459,029 56,849,970 6.3 1953 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
167 10,791,021 70,571,067 133,738,055 31,514,332 5.8 1952 
008 37,021,322 80,307 ,655* 205,968,477 64,318,211 7.0 1953 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
00° 37,021,322 73,908 665° 201,707,487 76,312,048 6.4 1952 
11,060,390 51,416,075 69,326,465 36,344,534 10.1 1953 Sharon Steel Corp. 
11,060,390 49,106,450 68,016,840 35,916,807 7.9 1952 
100 3,200,000 57,090,413 240,847,614 44,876,305 6.0 1953 Kaiser Steel Corp.° 
100 3,200,000 51,903,231 208,125,843 33,966,961 6.7 1952 
500 12,847,236 42,088,506 114,525,878 20,849,778 4.9 1953 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
500 11,017,188 40,554,038 104,203,194 27,402,011 5.6 1952 
100 17,179,514 39,308,032 122,320,246 39,138,599 5.4 1953 Crucible Steel Co. of America 
000 15,874,644 36,897,933 124,250,177 38,480,807 5.4 1952 
. 2,299,859 18,797,158 21,097,017 6,884,038 11.0 1953 Barium Steel Corp. 
» 2,259,857 17,328,858 19;588,715 6,731,218 14.0 1952 
p00 1,689,358 69,738,022 79,561,980 34,601,191 9.8 1953 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
b00 11,245,174 56,059,279 75,439,053 34,137,050 7.9 1952 
e 4,089,125 11,749,755 15,838,880 3,676,693" 1.9 1953 Northwestern Steel & Wire Co." 
e 4,089,125 11,446,592 15,535,717 1,728,717" 11.8 1952 
900 19,398,588 25,730,502 90,878,115 13,395,407 9.1 1953 Granite City Steel Co. 
600 17,238,068 22,068,390 82,648,433" 18,324,121" 7.14 1952 
e 1,078,546 20,505,192 21,583,738 10,023,833 10.3 1953 Newport Steel Corp." 
e 1,078,547 20,238,310 21,316,857 9,612,116 8.9 1952 
e 3,179,760 23,078,198 30,675,958 12,076,943 13.0 1953 Lukens Steel Co. 
e 3,179,760 21,040,651 29,637,411 14,014,894 7.8 1952 
e 2,419,017 36,663,940 39,082,957 11,335,488 17.6 1953 Detroit Steel Corp. 
e 2,371,586 33,259,801 35,631,387 6,751,000 14.4 1952 
500 6,248,120 15,316,232 31,561,852 8,363,703 10.2 1953 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
000 6,063,770 13,176,896 30,122,666 7,195,560 75 1952 
900 2,575,940 17,310,920 24,223,760 12,818,728 13.2 1953 Copperweld Steel Co. 
000 2,574,320 15,735,893 22,796,213 13,971,993 10.4 1952 
e 2,974,000 27,053,396 94,027,396 11,111,490 6.9 1953 McLouth Steel Corp. 
e 2,379,200 22,406,696 36,035,896" 13,484,583 13.1 1952 
e 2,640,000 20,101,361 84,294,641 8,078,069 6.1 1953 Lone Star Steel Co. 
e 2,640,000 17,987,792 60,954,988 8,723,533 6.9 1952 
1e 4,125,000 13,101,082 20,736,280 10,516,128 13.5 1953 Laclede Steel Co. 
1e 4,125,000 11,469,777 17,353,323 7,631,733 12.7 1952 
1e 2,604,167 20,559,331 23,163,498 8,580,944 17.9 1953. Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
1e 2,604,167 19,409,386 22,013,553 7,460,469 18.5 1952 
1e 3,483,500 11,293,451 18,474,951 5,831,091 13.0 1953 Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
1e 2,904,130 10,486,788 14,390,918 4,444,668 13.2 1952 
1e 7,018,789 10,993,620 20,812,409 8,199,653 8.3 1953 Continental Steel Corp. 
1e 7,018,789 10,092,362 20,111,151 8,806,739 7.5 1952 
996 =: 1,8 26,050,595 3,871,724.855  7,707,824,207 2,036,772,738 9.0 1953 GRAND TOTAL 
767 = 1,825,949,999 3,465,399,802  7,363,066,759  2,066,318,995 6.8 1952 
3 no change +11.7 +4.7 —1.4 +32.4 Percent change 1953 over 1952 
ve of retained earnings to surplus. 20. National rate for industry by AISI. ; 
EE seated dine ee ee re THE IRON AGE, April 8, 1954 
19. Negative. 23. Actually, 2% quarterly. 
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Designers and Builders of Complete Steel Plants 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY MACHINING 
ROLUNG MILL HOUSINGS IN PAIRS ON 
MESTA HEAVY DUTY DRAW-CUT SHAPERS 











Rough Going In Truck Sales Race 


Manufacturers enter third year of intense competition .. . 
Woo buyers market with new engines, styling, extras .. . 
Light truck sales off 20 pct—By R. D. Raddant. 


On the workhorse side of the 
auto industry, truck manufactur- 
ers are locked in a competitive 
struggle that is as tough or 
tougher than the passenger car 
side. 

In fact, because they have been 
in the competitive market more 
than a year longer than the ped- 
dlers of comfort, speed and gla- 
mour, they can teach the passenger 
salesmen a few things about com- 
petition. 

“T have to laugh when the heads 
of the passenger car divisions 
complain about the return of com- 
petition,” the general manager of 
a truck division remarked at the 
start of this new model year. “We 
have been in it since 1952.” 


Show New Features .. . For 
this reason, truck manufacturers 
went into the 1954 selling year 
with more new developments than 
ever in history. In new models, 
new engines, styling features and 
extras, the truck side probably in- 
troduced even more new selling 
points than did the passenger car 
manufacturers. 

There were actually well over 
20 completely new truck models 
introduced this year. At least four 
of the biggest makers had new 
engines to offer. The use of au- 
tomatic transmissions spread 
throughout the lighter models into 
the medium and heavier field and 
even into the diesel 
range. 


powered 


Power steering was made stand- 
ard on at least one line and of- 
fered on many others. Every man- 
ufacturer without exception paid 
more attention to truck styling and 
eye appeal than ever before. Some 
prices were cut. 
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Sales Slip ... And, like the pas- 
senger car field, the truck field is 
topped by a life-and-death strug- 
gle for supremacy between Chev- 
rolet and Ford with the others 
trying to improve their market 
positions relatively. 

In spite of the new sales induce- 
ments, the truck salesmen are find- 
ing it tough going. The early 
months of the year found sales of 
light trucks down as much as 20 
pet, mediums down 11 pct, and 
heavy duty models down about 
1 pet. 

Through Mar. 27 of this year, 
truck production stood at 270,391 
compared with 332,109 a year ago, 
slightly less than a 20 pct cut in 
output. Furthermore, the total for 
1953 was substantially under 1952, 
indicating that the gradual slump 
in truck sales is of more than 2 
years duration. 


Drought Hurts Sales . . . Truck 
sales slump areas can be located 
generally in a circle drawn around 
the agricultural Midwest with the 
critical points located in the 





"We're really stressing that 
rule since our recent fire.” 





drought-stricken areas. Genera! ™ 
slump in farm income and tight- 
ening of the economy are major 
factors contributing to truck mar- 
ket conditions. 

Individually, the. companies 
went into 1954 with their best ad- 
vances in years. Ford, trying to 
catch Chevrolet in truck as well 
as car sales, brought out a con- 
plete line of five new truck en- 
gines. For the first time Ford is 
producing factory-built tandems. 
This move into the tandem axle 
field was prompted by research 
that a 40 pct increase in this mar- 
ket is anticipated. 

Power steering, offered last 
year on only one light truck series, 
was extended throughout other 
lines. Fordomatic transmissions 
were offered on several other ser- 
ies in addition to the lightest. 
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Dodge Gets Stronger . . . Chev 
rolet sharpened up its truck lines 
considerably and offered Power 
Glide or Hydra-Matic transmis 
sions throughout. 

Dodge introduced three new V* 
engines to its truck lines ané 
brought out nine completely new 
models. In addition, Dodge Truck 
has gained considerable autonomy 
under Chrysler Corp. decentralit- 
ing. It has its own sales organi 
zation and Dodge trucks may nov 
be sold by DeSoto or Chrysler 
dealers in one of a series of moves 
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to strengthen its position in the 
truck market. 

GMC Truck & Coach made the 
most progress in the heavy truck 
field with an 8-speed automatic 
transmission and a 2l-speed Twin 
Hydra-Matic transmission for die- 
sel trucks. GMC pioneered the use 
of automatic transmissions in 1951 
and has now extended them 
through medium and heavy duty 
trucks and tractors. GMC also re- 
styled cabs in line with the ap- 
pearance improvement trend. 

Studebaker also introduced V-8 
engines to its truck line, a move 
that reportedly helped triple truck 
sales with the new models. 

Throughout the industry, cabs 
were shortened and close coupling 
improved to meet size restrictions. 
All new developments can’t be 
listed in these few columns, but 
it gives an idea of what truck- 
makers are up against and how 
they are meeting the competitive 
market. 


Budd Options Murray ... An 
option to lease or buy Murray 
Corp. autobody building facilities 
by Budd Co. kept the merger mill 
working extra hours in Detroit 
last week. 

It ties in with Budd maneuver- 
ing to widen its auto body build- 
ing program, possibly with the 
end view of becoming the body 
building division of the new Amer- 
ican Motors Co. Budd now sup- 
plies Studebaker bodies while the 
Murray facilities are ideally lo- 
cated to make bodies for Packard, 
which is still looking for a cor- 
porate union, or Hudson. 


Body Output Off .. . It also spot- 
lights Murray problems with its 
auto body facilities where employ- 
ment has dwindled from 5000 a 
year ago to 1000 today. Murray 
lost Ford business in 1951, but 
gained Willys and Hudson Jet 
body programs. The Jet program 
may end this year and Willys will 
make its own bodies. More re- 
cently, Murray started to tool up 


for Ford’s Thunderbird sports 
car. 


April 8, 1954 


Automotive News 


Monopoly: 


Ford, GM may face FTC probe 
of alleged “unfair practices” 


What has apparently been a 
routine study of dealer franchis- 
ing and other auto industry prac- 
tices by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Justice Dept. may soon 
turn into a full-scale, 2-pronged 
probe of possible monopoly. 

The resolution (HJR 484) in- 
troduced last week by Rep. Crum- 
packer, R., Ind., directs FTC to 
investigate “competitive trade 
practices” of the industry. Ap- 
parently the main targets of the 
proposed investigation are Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and Ford Mo- 
tor Co. 

Officers of both companies in- 
volved in Rep. Crumpacker’s 
charge promptly issued _§state- 
ments in their own defense. 

Harlow H. Curtice, GM presi- 
dent, put his side of the issue this 
way: 

“As far as General Motors is 
concerned there is no production 
war in the automobile industry. 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 
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NOTHIN’ KNOCKS TH’ 
STUFFY IMPORTANCE 
OUT OF A GUY SO 
QUICK AS BEARDIN’ 
TH’ LION IN HIS LITTLE 
DEN OFF TH’ 
OFFICE? 





Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 
WEEK ENDING 
Apr. 3, 1954.. 


CARS TRUCKS 
119,778* 23,521* 
125,317 24,245 
Apr. 4, 1953.. 138,648 31,919 
Mar. 28, 1953.. 147,156 34,533 
*Estimated. Source: Ward's Reports 


Mar. 27, 1954.. 


As in the past, our schedules with- 
in the limit of our capacity have 
been established in relation to our 
own market appraisals. . . . Pro- 
duction of GM products currently 
reflects the demand from our cus- 
tomers.” 


The Public’s Choice 


Ernest R. Breech, executive 
vice-president of Ford, voiced a 
parallel defense: 

“Ford Motor Co. builds its cars 
and trucks according to orders 
from its dealers and bases its pro- 
duction schedules on those orders. 

. Our sales today reflect the 
operation of our free competitive 
system which is based on the 
freedom of choice of the public.” 


By J. R. Williams 


YEH, HE NEVER 
LETS ANYBODY 
FEEL TOO BIG? 
TH’ PRESIDENT 
OF TH’ OUTFIT 
BARGED IN ONE 
DAY AN' HAD 


a 
‘ 

T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. or. 4-9 

Copr. 1954 by NEA Service, inc. 
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HEPPENSTALL AUTOMATIC TONGS 
MAKE CRANE OPERATIONS. 
SAFER - MORE EFFICIENT - MORE merlot 


“C” hook for lifting pallets- Tong for stripping an ingot 


le “C" hook for plate.or fiat objects Ingot mould tong 


as 


= 


From or melt shop ... through the mill . . . to the ship- 


Let us suggest ways for saving you time and mone) 
itform or yard .. . Heppenstall Automatic Tongs 


with Heppenstall equipment. Our engineering staff wil! 
be pleased to work with you. . . they would like to place 
at your disposal their experience and information in 
solving hundreds of materials handling problems. 

are specially built to handle whatever sizes, shapes Write to Heppenstall Company, 4620 Hatfield Street, 
nd weights are involved in your materials handling Pittsburgh 1, Pa 


requirements 


a hundreds of shapes, sizes, and weights. 
There’s no limit to the application of Heppenstall 
Tongs. They are designed for your specific job. They 


Heppenstall Tongs are provided with points, metal 
shoes, rubber, brake lining, or expanded metal to assure i ¢ be * é i STALL 
safe, dependable gripping. They have been designed to 
handle two or more units at once—or perform double 


operations, such as turning an object from the horizontal TONGS FOR EVERY LIFTING PROBLEM 


to the vertical (and vice versa) while lifting it. 





This Week in Washington 


“rimmed Taxes Turn Trade Trends Up 


Early returns indicate excise tax cuts are boosting retail buy- 
ing... Pass most savings on to consumer ... Bring total tax 
reductions to $7.4 billion this year—By G. H. Baker. 


On the basis of early returns 
from retailers, the tax cuts that 
became effective last week are 
promoting the hoped-for stimula- 
tion of trade. Consumer buying is 
definitely on the upgrade. 

Savings resulting from lower ex- 
cises are in most cases being 
passed on to the consumer. Taxes 
on household appliances, sporting 
goods, and light bulbs are col- 
lected at the manufacturing level, 
and there is no compulsion that 
the cut be passed on to the con- 
sumer. But in nearly all cases the 
consumer is getting the break. In- 
ternal Revenue Service has is- 
sued new rules telling distributors 
how to obtain refunds on the old 
tax paid on articles in stock. 


Cut $7.4 Billion . . . President 
Eisenhower pointed out last week 
that the new $999 million in ex- 
cise reductions help make up what 
he calls the greatest single tax 
reduction in dollars ever accom- 
plished by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1 year. 

Including the Jan. 1 income tax 
reduction, the cuts total about 
$7.4 billion. This is $7.4 billion in 
potential purchasing power in the 
hands of the buying public. If 
the Administration’s economists 
have figured public buying psy- 
chology correctly, the surge of in- 
creased buying that’s just getting 
inder way should sweep sales fig- 
ires for consumer goods on to a 
high point just under the alltime 
record set last year. 


Boost Draft Calls . .. Upcoming 
sharp rise (25 pet) in the military 
draft rate is to have a noticeable 
effect upon company hiring rates 
where apprentice workers are con- 
cerned. Draft calls have been 
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running light (about 18,000 men 
monthly) for the past 12 months. 
Starting July 1, Army will jump 
the draft rate to a minimum of 
25,000 men per month. Army Sec- 
retary Stevens plans to call up 
420,000 men during the 12-month 
period starting July 1. 

Paradoxically, the heavier draft 
demands arrive at a time when the 
Army is engaged in reducing its 
total manpower strength. Man- 
power losses resulting from men 
completing their 2-year draft 
hitches exceed this reduction in 
strength. The Army plans to cut 
by about 250,000 men during the 
coming fiscal year. 

The draft is here to stay indefi- 
nitely. Secretary Stevens says as 
long as Army strength is to remain 


What New Excise Rates Are 


President Eisenhower last 
week signed legislation which, 
in general, reduces to a flat 10 
pet rate those excises which had 
been above that figure. An ex- 
ception includes firearms and 
ammunition, which remain at 11 
pet. 

Former 10 pct rate on refri- 
gerators, freezing, and similar 
equipment was cut from 10 to 
5 pet, along with electric, gas, 
and oil appliances, also reduced 
to 5 pet. 

No change was made in the 
10 pet rate on air conditioners. 
Rate on lubricating oil was re- 
tained at 6¢ a gallon but in the 
case of cutting oils, the total tax 
is not to exceed 10 pct of the 
selling price. 

Reduction in the rates on 
automotive vehicles, parts and 
accessories which were to have 
become effective on Apr. 1 were 
postponed until Apr. 1, 1955. 


in excess of 600,000 men, selec- 
tive service will have to remain 
in effect. 


Urge Rebuilt Writeoffs . . . Sen- 
ate taxwriters lend a sympathetic 
ear to proposals for accelerated 
amortization on rebuilt machinery. 
Final decision as to whether or 
not to permit fast writeoffs on 
used equipment still is weeks 
away. 

But at least Finance 
Committee members are convinced 
that the used machinery trade 
makes an excellent case for quick 
writeoffs, citing the relatively 
small amount of federal revenue 
involved and the fact that extra 
buying of rebuilt equipment would 
be stimulated as a result of the re- 
placement incentive. The revenue 
revision bill now pending before 
the Senate permits fast writeoff 
of new equipment, but makes no 
provision for rebuilt equipment. 


several 


Strike Rate Dips .. . Strike ac- 
tivity continued to decline during 
February with the number of new 
strikes, workers involved, and to- 
tal strike idleness at low levels. 

Some 200 strikes began during 
the month, none involving as many 
as 10,000 workers, U.S. Bureau of 
But 150 
stoppages continued over 
from January, putting the total in 
effect at 350 with 100,000 workers 
on strike. 


Labor Statistics reports. 
were 


Name Steel Head . . . William 
Kerber, top-ranking executive of 
National Steel Corp., has been 
named director of the Iron & Steel 
Div., Business & Defense Services 
Administration, U. S. Commerce 
Dept. 

Mr. Kerber succeeds Kenneth J. 
Burns, manager of sales, Sheet & 
Strip Div., Inland Steel Co. Nei- 
ther Mr. Kerber nor Mr. Burns 
draws any salary from the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Kerber, 58, is a native of 
Sandusky, Ohio. He attended 
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Eliminate Staking, Welding, Clinching 
Applied by Hand- 
Ue 


New, Self-Anchoring SPEED GRIP 


cuts assembly costs in half! 


Whatever your present method of attaching square nuts to 
panels, new self-anchoring SPEED Grips can do the job faster, 
easier, better. This unique fastener has spring steel 
“mechanical hands” that permanently lock the nut in bolt- 
receiving position. It cannot be dislodged even with rough 
handling. Applied after painting or porcelainizing, there is 
no clogging, retapping or masking of threads to bother 
about. And it is ideal for blind location attachments. 


Total up the savings in application time—in expensive 
assembly equipment—in handling time—in assembly steps— 
and you'll switch to self-anchoring SPEED Grips—the newest 
addition to the complete Tinnerman line of Nut Retainers. 


MO tiwnerman 












Set self-anchor- 
ing SPEED GRIP 
in panel mount- 
ing hole. 










Simple tool 
presses nut into 
locked position. —2 


cy 












Heavy duty nut 
in locked posi- 
tion — perma- 
nently retained 
—can’t rotate, 
rattle or be dis- 
lodged. 





Write today for free copy of 
new detailed Sprep Grip Bul- 
letin, No. 335. Tinnerman 
Products, Inc., Dept. 12, Box 
6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. In 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, 
Wales. In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, 
S.A., 7rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) 
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MORE THAN 8000 SHAPES AND SIZES 
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Kenyon College and Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, was grad- 
uated from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

He has been associated with Na- 
tional Steel since the corporation 
was established in 1929. Previ- 
ously he was associated with 
Witherow Steel Co. in Pittsburgh, 
and with M. A. Hanna Co. 

Mr. Kerber served the War Pro- 
duction Board Steel Div. from 1941 
through April 1945, and was head 
of Office of Price Stabilization’s 
metals and minerals branch in 
1951 and 1952. 


D&Bto ODM... Edwin B. 
George, economic director for Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., will head up an 
advisory committee to advise Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization on all 
aspects of the defense mobiliza- 
tion effort. 

He will be assisted by Richard 
F, Sentner, assistant executive 
vice-president of U. S. Steel Corp., 
who will serve as vice chairman. 

Officials of varied colleges, busi- 
ness and industrial firms, and pub- 
lie utilities and communications 
industries will serve as members 
of the committee. 












































Optimistic on Delaware Dredging 


Congressmen from states border- 
ing the Delaware River are opti- 
mistic about chances of getting an 
$8.4 million federal appropriation 
for dredging the river channel to a 
40-ft depth. 

Provision for the necessary funds 
may be made in an amendment to 
the Army’s civil functions money 
bill, which passed the House in mid- 
March and is now before the Senate. 

Rep. Hugh Scott, R., Pa., says the 
Corps of Engineers, which would 
have to do the work, considers the 
Delaware channel the “No. 1 prior- 
ity project” awaiting a congres- 
sional appropriation. Mr. Scott re- 
cently met with other congressmen, 
Deputy Budget Director Rowland 
R. Hughes, and representatives of 
the Engineers to discuss the possi- 
bility of obtaining funds for 
dredging. 

Mr. Hughes did not immediately 
give the Budget Bureau position. 
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——— Washington News 


Exports: 
May now ship more goods in 


Western Hemisphere. 


More than 100 commodities have 
béen added to the list of goods 
which may be shipped to Western 
Hemisphere countries without in- 
dividual export licenses. 

In another action, U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has _ sub- 
stantially increased the dollar lim- 
its for shipments of more than 60 
items of machinery to countries 
outside the western world. 

New dollar limits apply to a 
variety of heavy machinery such 
as most machine tools, rolling mill 
equipment, road scrapers and 
graders, heavy jacks, foundry 
equipment, and others. 


Kill Scrap Controls 


Items which can be shipped un- 
der a general license include a 
variety of steel mill products, 
metal manufactures, lead, zinc 
and antimony ores and concen- 
trates. 

All export controls over iron 
and steel scrap except a nominal 
supervision for nationa! security 
have also been thrown out. 

Chief effect of the action is to 
eliminate the submission of avail- 
ability in connection with license 
applications and to extend license 
validity period from the previous 
60 days to 6 months. 

Exporters are still required to 
have orders from foreign buyers 
and on exports to countries out- 
side the Western Hemisphere must 
attach either an import certificate 





"That's the first dollar | ever made 
. . after taxes, of course.” 





Rehab, Logis, Vulner 


These words—or segments of 
words—are now a part of Wash- 
ington’s vocabulary of gobbledy- 
gook. They are the official short 
handles for “rehabilitation, logis- 
tics, and vulnerability.” 

They are used by the Office of 
Defense Mobilizatien to desig- 
nate the jobs of three “special- 
ists’ who work with industry 
and with other government 
agencies in planning defense 
measures against enemy attack. 
The “rehab man,” says ODM ex- 
ecutive John D. Young, advises 
industry how to get back on its 
feet fast after being hit by 
enemy action. 





from such countries or a con- 
signee and use statement. 

Under the open end policy, only 
196,000 tons of steel scrap were 
licensed for export during the first 
quarter, about 85,000 tons less 
than during fourth quarter 1953. 


Predict 7.6 Pct Shipping Drop 


Railroads may expect to haul 16 
pet less iron and steel during the 
second quarter than a year ago if 
regional shipping advisory boards 
are correct in their joint estimate. 

All shipping may be expected to 
be down by an average of 7.6 pct, 
or about 590,000 carloads below sec- 
ond quarter 1953. 

Coal and coke shipments are ex- 
pected to drop 185,000 carloads be- 
low last year and ore and concen- 
trates by 165,000. 

On the other hand, roads may ex- 
pect new business from cement, 
frozen foods, fresh fruit and vege- 
table, and cotton shippers. 


Search Philippines for Minerals 


An aerial search for new mineral 
fields will shortly begin in the Phil- 
ippines, financed largely by the U. S. 

A contract has been awarded a 
British firm on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding at an estimated 
cost of about $125,000. Foreign Op- 
erations Administration assumes 
$101,000 of this. 

Iron ore is the basic object. 
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*End roll adjustment patent applied for. 


@ The greatest improvement in end roll 
mechanism made in years . . . permits more 
accurate and faster end roll adjustment; 
more flexible operation and minimum main- 
tenance. 


The roller bearing is locked to the end of 
the roll, but may be changed in a jiffy—need 
not be removed for dressing or until the roll 
is scrapped. When rolls need changing, 
patented tilting caps swing up and rolls are 
raised through top of housing without dis- 


MM.-.-20-51-R 


Steel Mill Machinery « 





BIRDSBORO 


STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


















assembling end roll adjustment.* 


Heavy C clamps secure the bearing housing 
to the frame with self-aligning surface con- 
tact for easy vertical adjustment without 
wear of clamping surface. 


This advanced design typifies the Skill and 
experience of Birdsboro engineers. We'll be 
glad to apply our engineering service to 
your mill machinery problems anytime you 
say the word. 





: Offices in: 
Birdsboro, Penna. 
Brirpsporo, Pa, 


Designers and Builders of: and 


PitrrspurGu, Pa, 


Crushing Machinery ¢ Rolls 


Hydraulic Presses * Special Machinery « Steel Castings 
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Western steel industry appears 
to have nearly completed its in- 
ventory adjustment. 

H. H. Fuller, Bethlehem Pacific 
president, told THE IRON AGE or- 
ders for his firm have increased 
every month since October, and 
March shipments were the highest 
since then. 

U. S. Steel was tightening its 
elt with final retirement of the 
hand mill for hot-rolled sheets at 
its Torrance, Calif., mill. Two of 
this mill’s four openhearths will 
also be brought back into opera- 
tion at mid-month following com- 
pletion of relining and installa- 
tion of new charging buggies. 





Pipe Orders Kaiser Steel 
operations were at a high rate due 
principally to a large pipeline 
order for about 40,000 tons. Pipe 
veing turned out is for Interpro- 
vincial Pipeline Co. of Canada 
which wants to double the exist- 
ing line at various spots between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. Kaiser 
tinplate production has also in- 
creased. 

Mr. Fuller said increased sales 
or Bethlehem Pacific were due to 

g the fact that western consumer 
inventories and lead time have to 
considerably greater than for 
midwestern and eastern firms. 
Longer transportation time and 
greater percentage of out-of-area 
steel made the lag in ordering hit 
tne West about 3 months before 
the rest of the country. Readjust- 
ment to normal levels and resump- 

f ordering is consequently 

ng sooner than elsewhere. 


Show Off Plant . . . Bethlehem 
"acific last week showed off its 
0s Angeles plant to the press on 


mpletion of a more than $8 mil- 
‘on modernizaticn program start- 
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West Coast Report 


Inventory Adjustment Nears End 


Lag in steel orders began earlier in the West than in rest 
of U. S., is now about over . . . Bethlehem reports orders 
increasing ... Warehouse pickup—By T. M. Rohan. 


ed in 1946 which has almost 
quadrupled capacity. 

Three electric furnaces have 
been installed replacing open- 
hearths; a high speed rod and bar 
mill has been installed; and a 
billet mill was rebuilt and the 
area’s first wire mill put in opera- 
tion, 

U. S. Steel’s Torrance hand mili 
which was recalled to service dur- 
ing the Korean war “has about 
reached the limits of economic 
feasibility,” company officials say. 
Bulk of the output of hot-rolled 
sheets formerly went to Boyle 
Mfg. Div., a neighboring U. S. 
Steel subsidiary producing barrels 
and drums, 

Sheets are now expected to be 
brought in from mills in other 
areas since the Geneva Works has 
traditionally not rolled barrel 
stock. Some tonnage in coid-rolled 
sheets may also be utilized. At- 
tempts will be made to absorb the 
400 hand mill employees in the 
firm’s other operations. 


I¥@ 


Buréses 


“Have you ever tried to learn 
Gregg shorthand, Miss Spark- 
ling Brook?" 





Warehouses Improve . . . West- 
ern warehouses last week were 
also showing slight business im- 
provement, Several reported cus- 
tomers have sold off excess inven- 
tories they couldn’t absorb. 

“Inventory whittling by custom- 
ers is now about done,” one ware- 
houseman said last week. “But 
most customers have lots of trou- 
ble saleswise, expenses are heavy 
and finances low, so we don’t ex- 
pect any sensational increase at 
our level but it’s getting back to 
normal. 

“Overtime is out. Most custom- 
ers are quoting heavily, the bid- 
ding is hot and prices low but 
volume is still coming through. 
We feel our prices are still fairly 
good compared to other parts of 
the country.” 


Gets Big Sheet . . . Douglas Air- 
craft Co. at Long Beach, Calif., 
last week was learning new les- 
sons in aluminum work. A 47-ft x 
44-in. section of heat-treated, ta- 
pered flat sheet weighing 560 lb 
was received from Aluminum Co. 
of America. The huge sheet was 
rolled at Alcoa’s Davenport, Ia., 
mill and finished at the Lafayette, 
Ind., extrusion mill. 

Thickness runs from 0.151 to 
0.269 in. and 12 will be used per 
wing in Douglas aircraft as skins 
and part of the basic structure. 


Stiffer Competition . . . Eastern 
and Midwest firms are stepping up 
programs for local production fa- 
cilities in the West. 

This was reflected in a state- 
ment last week by G. L. Fox, gen- 
eral manager of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce: “We are 
at present on the crest of the 
greatest wave of industrial com- 
mitments in San Francisco since 
1945 and the area as a whole is 
enjoying record activity. 

“Industrial commitments early 
this year were 91.8 pct greater 
than the same period last year and 
182.2 pet greater than 1952,” he 
added. 
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High Speed 
Accuracy, Economy 


we evi Ke.Se 
’ i iG 


Model 4B/M2/E2 
Equipped with standard 
work track 
(Optional Equipment). 


MARVEL No. 4B 


Let us prove to you the many 
reasons why this MARVEL HIGH SPEED HACK SAW 


5 aonrlecthaceapsidth utes 0% Exclusive pealures 
most accurate and fastest “‘cut- 


off” method available to you 1. Horizontal Ball Bearing Saw Frame. 
at a low initial cost. 2. Screw Feed—Automatic or Hand Operated. 
| Ask your dealer, or write us 3. Quick Return Stroke—allows greater number 
for Bulletin GP35 which fully of strokes per minute. 
describes and illustrates the 4. Simple Positive Coolant System. 
many exclusive features which 5. Adjustable Stroke—can be shortened for larger 
make this Hack Saw Machine capacity. 
your “best buv’’. 6. Speed Range—available in 1, 2 or 4 speed 


models for wider range of work. 





ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. - 5700 Bloomingdale Avenue - CHICAGO 33, Ill. 
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Some Builders Don't Mind Normalcy 


Machine Tool High Spots 


Return to peacetime competition doesn't bother builders of 
automatic tools ... Tougher on standard equipment makers 
... What happened to Vance plan—By E. J. Egan, Jr. 


U.S. machine tool builders have 
been back in a normal, peacetime, 
competitive era for a year or so 
now. How do they like it? Well, 
some do, and some apparently 
aren’t too sure. 

The industry at large reports 
about a 5-month backlog of busi- 
ness. Some firms are loaded up 
with enough work to keep them 
yoing full tilt for another 12 
months. Presumably there are 
others feeling the pinch of less 
than 5-month backlogs. 


Are They Better? ... Are the 
very busy firms that much better 
at selling and manufacturing than 
their fellow builders who are not 
doing so well? Not necessarily. 
Big difference seems to be in the 
type of machine tool they make. 

The company which sometime 
ago decided to go in for automatic, 
transfer-type special equipment 
has gone right along on a wave of 
enthusiasm for “automation.” 

But builders of so-called stand- 
ard, general purpose equipment 
are facing a tougher market. 
They’re busy competing with other 
builders, used machinury dealers, 
low-priced foreign tools, and an 
occasional Government agency 
surplus sale. 

Where’s Vance? ... Department 
of Defense officials reported an in- 
creasing number of machine tool 
builders have been visiting or tele- 
phoning Washington. Their big 
(uestion: “When is the Defense 
Dept. going to break | i 

' g to break loose with a 
Suying program? When is some of 
that Vance plan money going to 
de spent?” 

. No one in Washington seems to 
‘now the answer. The Army, Navy 
and Air Force have some tooling 
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programs down on paper, but 
they’re a long way from the pur- 
chase order stage. 

Word is that Defense Secretary 
Wilson hasn’t seen these programs 
in their final, trimmed-down form. 
And since Mr. Wilson has final 
say on where and when the money 
is to be spent, nothing has as yet 
happened to put these plans in 
effect. 


Heat Hot Machining ... Hot 
machining of tough metals and al- 
loys is not entirely a dead issue. 
Some speculation about the pres- 
ent and near future status of the 
process was touched off recently 
at the 6th Annual Industria] En- 
gineering Institute of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Biggest obstacle to development 


German Tools Fill Markets 


German machine tool builders 
have been doing an ever-expand- 
ing business since the war’s end. 
Value of tool exports from West 
Germany in 1953 was $231 mil- 
lion. 

But the optimum point in Ger- 
man tool trade seems to have 
been passed. In the last 2 years 
exports to some 23 countries 
have exceeded imports from 
them. Machine tool customers 
in Yugoslavia, for example, owe 
German builders $16.3 million. 
Other countries in the Near East 
and South America are in like 
positions, and there’s little hope 
for getting the cash to balance 
out the difference. 

West German tool builders 
must either cut production or 
attempt to increase competition 
with U. S. and Britain in their 
own markets. Neither course 

offers the Germans an opportun- 
ity for healthy profits. 
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of the patented method is the high 
cost of electric power, according to 
Dr. Max Kronenberg, consulting 
engineer of Cincinnati. Dr. Kro- 
nenberg addressed the West Coast 
meeting, told his audience about 
results of some hot machining 
tests conducted at International 
Harvester in Chicago. 


Steps Up Output . . . Cooperat- 
ing in the tests were the R. K. Le 
Blond Machine Tool Co., The Ohio 
Crankshaft Co., and the owner of 
the hot machining patent, The In- 
duction Machining Co. In a pro- 
duction machining run on tough, 
alloy steel] track rollers, the hot 
method produced 17.8 pieces per 
hour compared to 6.6 pieces per 
hour by the conventional cold ma- 
chining method. 

When a constant temperature is 
maintained in the workpiece, hot 
machining steps up the metal re- 
moval rate considerably. The cut- 
ting force drops correspondingly, 
and with less chatter and deflec- 
tion a better surface finish is ob- 
tained. 


Tough Chips ... But hot ma- 
chining tends to produce a plas- 
ticized chip which is difficult to 
break. And electric power and 
heating equipment costs are con- 
sidered too high at present. 

When and if the cost factors 
can be reduced, hot machining 
might see a sudden revival of in- 
terest. Most logical starting point 
would be on jobs where the grow- 
ing list of hard-to-machine metals 
are a must requirement. 














































A JONES & LAMSON CASE HISTORY ON COST REDUCTION IN THE CONTAINER MACHINERY INDUSTpy 


ee, 


This is what happened at Benton Harbor 


. . . because three engineers attended 


a J&L Production Seminar 


Saranac Machine Company supervisory and management personnel were 
informed by J & L’s representatives of their continuing research in High Velocity 
Turning and decided to study the process. Three of their production supervisors 
attended a Jones & Lamson Production Seminar at Springfield 


during the Fall of 1952. 


These men observed the sensational, actual production-line demonstrations 
and accumulated the facts concerning High Velocity Turning, 


resulting from J & L’s research. They were convinced on the spot. 


A year later, Arthur Yore, Saranac’s master mechanic, reports: 
‘“‘We have increased speeds and feeds . . . are now turning at maximum spindle 


speed of 1500 RPM, feeds .015 to .025 on an average 4," depth of cut 





k 
on 1" to 24," diameter stock. This is about twice the speed we used before. 
We have done this on every machine in our factory that is powered 
and equipped to do it.” 
"G ng tH ile fad imereaged 
"ote AD! by 
| 
| 25 oW Af). p mad (ry This 
I 
; a 
Neb ‘i W. F. NEWHOUSE 
General Manager 
Saranac Machine Co. 
J & L's findings on High Velocity Turning 
PRODUCTION STUDIES may be able to cut costs and improve production 
for your company. Inve stigate. 
‘ 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY . 
(ll 511 CLINTON ST., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. * TURRET LATHES + FAY LATHES 
= THREAD & FORM GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS + THREADING DIES 
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REPORT TO MANAGEMENT . . 


Only a small 
bomb 


it'll hurt 
later on 


Add 1 Ib of 
butter... 


ls your firm 
stingy? 





Sell through 
the soles 
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Despite all the hoopla, impact of the $999 million excise tax 
cut on the economy won't be of H-bomb proportions. 


Split up among the nation's 60 million workers and their fami- 
lies, the estimated tax saving would increase spending power 
only 32c per family per week. This is hardly the kind of finan- 
cial inducement that is destined to put two Cadillacs in every 
garage. 





But one conclusion is certain--the tax cut won't hurt--that is 
until later when the increase in national debt has to be paid 
off through other taxes. 


For retailers and manufacturers of excised items, passage of the 
tax bill is certainly welcome relief after the many weeks of 
Stalled sales that resulted as consumers waited to see if the 
cuts would go through. 


But primary importance of the excise cut is that it adds vigor 
to other consumer spending stimulants already at work, and it 


comes just in time to give the Easter selling season an extra 
push. Added to this is the recent 8c to 10c drop in butter 
prices resulting from a cut in government price props. 


All these factors are helping create a “now's the time to buy” 
atmosphere which will cover other consumer goods not directly 
affected by price cuts. 


And don't forget the excise cut, along with other tax reductions 
made or pending passage of the general tax reform bill, mean 
that since Jan. 1 taxes will have been slashed $7.4 billion per 
year. This can't help but perk up the economy. 


How does your company treat its middle management--those execu- 
tives in between the top management level and the top super- 
visory line. 


If about half of them didn’t get salary raises amounting to 
around 8.4 pet of their base pay since last July, your firm's 
not keeping up with the average. This finding is based on a 
Survey by American Management Assn. of 1300 middle-level execu- 
tives. 


It appears companies are putting even more stress on supple- 
mentary compensation than on direct salary boosts. Survey 


results showed 96 pct of the companies provide group life insur- 
ance benefits, 92 pct have group health, accident or disability 
insurance programs, and 86 pct have retirement income plans for 
their middle management executives. 


There's no doubt this is a competitive era: Gimbels department 
store in New York has installed a foot massaging machine for its 


customers. Idea is to give renewed vigor to tired feet so 
shoppers can stay longer, buy more. 


REPORT TO MANAGEMENT—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT-REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 




















































Every 4th piece 
is on the House... 
when you use 





Get Ys or more “bonus” capacity from your screw machines with 
Ledloy*. Here is a free machining steel with lead added that feeds 
faster—finishes better—and greatly reduces tool wear. Evenly dis- 
tributed, submicroscopic particles of lead act to reduce friction 
between tool and chip. Forgability, carburization and heat treatment 
are not affected and no health hazards are involved in normal 


machining, handling, heat treating, or forging. 


Our Field Metallurgist will be glad to discuss Ledloy with you 


and its application to your product. Similar advantages are also 


ral 


en ( 
plate 
= *inland Ledloy License sear 


obtainable through use of leaded alloy steels which are available 
in full range of A.I.S.I. or S.A.E. standard analyses. Call or write 
today for complete information. 


ons 
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Warren Steel Division can t 


THE COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY . 
Warren, Ohio Allo 
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For Export—Copperweld Steel International Company { 

117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. mag 
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arts made of tough ANACONDA Phosphor Bronze wear better, last longer 


en alloys are available in sheets, 
plates, strips, wire, rods, bars and 
seamless tubes. 


onstant wear and flexings. Periodic 
stresses. Fatigue and corrosion. These 

re the things that can knock machine 
prt out of commission. But they 
cant hurt those shown above. 


Here's why. All of them are made 
ot ANACONDA Phosphor Bronze 
\lloys. And these copper-tin alloys 
are strong and tough. They are non- 
magnetic . They conduct heat and 
electricity well. And you can work 
them easily, 


In bushings, gears and bearings 
Phosphor Bronze doggedly resists 
abrasion. In switches, springs, dia- 
phragms and electrical contacts it 
keeps its high elasticity under condi- 
tions where less rugged alloys fail. 


ANACONDA Prosphor Bronze comes 
in 10 standard compositions (includ- 
ing a free- ean alloy). Tin content 
ranges from 1.25% to 10.0%. 


Quality? Our record speaks for 
itself—a recent study of sheet metal 
covering two years ’ production shows 
that claimed unsuitable quality was 
at the amazingly low ratio of 400 


pounds per million pounds shipped. 


Tell us what you make and how it’s 
used. We'll help you select the correct 
Phosphor Bronze Alloy. The American 
Brass Company, Wate rbury 20, Conn. 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass 
Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


Sheets © Plates © Strips @ Wire © Rods 
Bars © Seamless Tubes © Special Shapes 
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RFPD AUTOMATIC 
CENTERLESS BAR TURNERS 


FOR BARS 4" to 6” DIAMETER 


i 
et 





® The unsurpassed production speeds of the RFPD Turner using 
carbide cutting tools—up to 12 ft. per minute—average from 3 to 4 
times that of conventional turners by actual comparison. 


® Material turned on this machine can be sold directly from the 
machine for ‘‘as turned”’ stock, put through the Medart two-roll 
rotary straightening, sizing and polishing machines for ‘“‘turned 
and polished”’ stock, or given one pass through a centerless grinder 
for “‘ground’”’ stock. 


® The RFPD turning gives 100% material recovery with short, 
easy-to-handle chips. 


® Direct-drive cutterhead, through single V-belt drive, is a single 
compact unit designed for either brazed tip or mechanically held 
carbide tools. 


® Controls provide fully automatic push-button operation through 


entire cycle, and supplementary manual operation for setup. Both 
speeds and feeds are infinitely variable. 


Write For Catalog 


pis) ase) Tb dace 
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—Free Publications —_ 
Continued 


Precision grinder 


New 20-p. catalog issued by Lange 
Tool Co. describes 18 and 24 in. plain 
and roll grinders. Catalog contaiy 
37 photographs, 7 sketches, and com, 


plete specifications. Landis Tool (, 
For free copy circle No. 15 on postcard, p, j1) 









Electric motors 


sions between the old and new pr. 
Pamphlet offering comparative dimep. 
posed Century Nema frames 1 to 3p. 


hp is available. Century Electric (y, 
For free copy circle No. 16 on postcard, p. }1) 






Quantometers 


Optical emission Quantometers ap 
especially well-suited for routine ana. 
lytical production control problems, 
Full data is given in new brochure. a 


Applied Research Laboratories 
For free copy circle No. 17 on postcard, p. |i), 





Induction motors 


Bulletin describing new line of 
NEMA-frame size induction motors is 
available from Electric Products ( 
Dimensions and illustrations are in- 


cluded. Electric Products Co. 
For free copy circle No. 18 on postcard, p. |! 


Ammonia ( 


Booklet covering the use of ammonia 
in the casehardening of steel is being 
offered by Armour and Co. Pictures, 
charts and tables are included in book- 


let. Armour and Co. 
For free copy circle No. 19 on postcard, p. 11! 


Expenditures 


How to Get the Most Out of Capita 
Expenditures, a new 16-p. booket 
contains in concise and graphic form 
many answers to the perplexing pro! 


lem of plant modernization. Cross ‘ 
For free copy circle No. 26 on postcard, p. 119 


Steel coating 


Sharon Steel Corp. has available { 
immediate distribution a new fat! 
packed booklet on Sharon’s specia 
hot, dipped, zine coated strip ste 


Galvanite. Sharon Steel Corp. 
For free copy circle No. 21 on postcard, P. ils 


Flame torches 


Arcair Co. announces availability © 
booklet explaining use of Improve? 
Burner’s Aid for those interested 
precision cutting with flame t rches. 
Booklet is entitled Fundamentals o 
Flame Cutting. Arcair Co. 


For free copy circle No. 22 on postcard, D- 118. 
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“a The rules of the game are simple. Take any 
quantity of steel you want annealed. Figure the 
time and the moves required to anneal that 
amount in present-day multiple-stack furnaces. 
Add sufficient time for furnace maintenance. 


Now take the same quantity and figure it for the 
i new Lee Wilson Portable-Base Single - Stack 
= System of annealing. First, double the furnace 
speed, because the single-stack furnace heats and 

~ cools twice as fast. Next, cut down the time re- | 
quired for crane handling of equipment, because | 
the single-stack equipment is smaller and lighter 
; and can be handled easier and there’s usually 
ok: ae ample storage space for the inner cover close by 


Fvery poreon intorectod 
3 in choot and fin coil annealing — 
chould play thie game 





| lit 
nia ' : » j 


ing 


the base being unloaded. Then, eliminate the 
expensive, non- productive figure for furnace 
down -time, because the new portable base is 
quickly disconnected and carried to a repair 
station and a floating base is dropped in place 
and, with three simple connections, is ready to 
go. Time to change bases — 15 minutes. 


Now compare the two figures. Is it any wonder 





everywhere are switching to Lee Wilson Portable- 
Base Single-Stack Annealing Systems? 


Yeon Engineering Company « Inc. 


20005 West Lake Road * Cleveland 16, Ohio 


that every year more and more steel makers | | 
| 


BELL TYPE FURNACES *x RADIANT TUBE HEATING * ANNEALING PROCESSES 
— ——EE - 


NEW tourment 





For the precision job of installing 
shrink-fit parts in aircraft engines, 
Capital Airlines is using far-in- 
frared radiant heat for precise per- 
heating of engine cylinders on a 
conveyorized basis. Advantages 
gained include a 30 pct increase in 
assembly production, a saving of 
25 man-hours per week, and 
cleaner, cooler working conditions 





3oth disk and point type automatic 
welding machines are being manu- 
factured for high speed, low cost 
automatic welding of precious and 
semiprecious metal contacts to leaf 
springs, small contact arms, and 
other instrument components. Gold, 
silver, platinum, palladium, and 
iridium are a few of the metals 
used for the weld. Point contacts 
may vary in shape from a small pin 





Straightaway muff-type sound pro- 
tectors give protection against both 
high and low-frequency injurious 
noise, and are safe, sanitary, and 
comfortable to wear. They require 
no special fitting, are plainly visible 
to supervisory personnel, washable, 
and non-irritating to the skin. 


New Series 3000 Hypressure Jenny 
steam cleaners feature single heat- 
ing coil, with oil-fired burner and 
sufficient volume to supply up to 
four cleaning guns. Available in 
trailer-mounted, shop portable, or 
stationary units, the new cleaners 
may be had with electric motor or 
gasoline engine drive. Automatic 
electric ignition instantly starts 
the unit which will deliver a full 








New and improved pro. 
duction ideas, equipment, 
services and methods de. 
scribed here offer produc- 
tion economies . . . just fill 
in and mail the pcstcard 
on page 119 or 120 


Radiant tunnel increases assembly production 


for employees. The flexible radi- 
ant tunnel used has infinitely vari- 
able control; is readily adapted to 
handle several types of cylinders 
for engines that Capital overhauls, 
Tunnel consists of 6 Chromalox 
radiant heaters in an_ insulated 
shell, mounted over the conveyor 
line. Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 


For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p. 119. 


Low cost welding of instrument components 


point up to a dome shape of 0.070 
in. diam at the base and a height 
of 0.060 in. Point welder handles 
wire diam from 0.022 to 0.075 in. 
on fine silver. Disks can vary in 
diam from 0.025 to 0.187 in. in fine 
silver, or to 0.125 in. in other ma- 
terials. Welding current is con- 
trolled with a Thyratron unit. 
Sheffield Corp. 


For more data circle No. 24 on postcard, p. 113. 


Ear protectors effective against injurious noise 


Three styles are available: medium 
cotton weight cotton helmet; light- 
weight, cool nylon-mesh helmet; 
and headband type for intermittent 
use. Protectors are offered on 
“trial on the job” basis. David 
Clark Co., Inc. 


For more data circle No. 25 on postcard, p. 113. 


Steam cleaner performs super-duty cleaning jobs 


powered cleaning blast of 300 gph 
within 3 min from a cold start; or 
100 gph if the unit is to be used 
for heat transfer purposes. Fuel 
and solution tanks have 26-gal ¢a- 
pacity. Metering controls on fuel 
and solution lines permit maximum 
cleaning at lowest cost. Homestead 
Valve Mfg. Co. 

For more data circle No. 26 on postcard, pD- 118. 
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An important announcement 


to buyers of metal... 





CHASE 
~ —_—NOW SELLS 


STAINLESS STEEL, 10 


Sheets, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pipe and Tubing now available 
through Chase warehouses and sales offices 


Now you can get Stainless Steelfrom regular Chase products are now r “s 
Chase! Along with our regular brass available on Stainless Steel orders, 

and copper products, Chasecannow too. Anything not in stock locally 7 
supply Stainless, Steel. can be shipped promptly from an- , * - 
other Chase warehouse or from the : .% 






SS 





ae wens ll 


This line has been added as an extra ; 
service to metal buyers. Now you lll. > 
can get Stainless Steel, brass and For service...for quality... in Stain- . ; 
copper from the same source. The less Steel, too, call your nearest 
‘ame cutting facilities provided on Chase warehouse or sales office. 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT + SUBSIDIARY OF 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


Che Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 
mand & COPPER CO.. WATERBURY 20, CONN. Warshouses and Sales Offices at:— Albenyt Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis 
City, Ma Les Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochestert St.Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury (tsales office only) 


April 8, 1954 











————— New Equipment ——— 


Continued 
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Gear shaver for internal spur or helical gears 


Precision shaving operations on in- 
ternal spur and helical gears from 
3 to 12-in. pitch diameter is accom- 
plished on a new Red Ring gear 
shaving machine. It is designed 
specifically to’ finish only internal 
gears. Gears having up to 4 dia- 
metral pitch teeth and face widths 
up to 2% in. can be shaved on 
Model GCR. The workhead permits 
taper shaving operations with an 


Measures gas and ammonia in carbo-nitriding 


Precision measurement of carrier, 
enriching gas and ammonia in the 
carbo-nitriding process is the func- 
tion of the new Nicarbo-Guard. The 
unit can be used with any type fur- 
nace properly designed for carbo- 
nitriding, and can also be used for 
controlling carrier and enriching 
gas for straight carburizing. Ten 
standard sizes are available. Con- 
trol valves are built into the top of 
each flometer where the operator 
can adjust the flow of the carrier, 


Powder actuated tool drives heavy shank fastener 


With a new powder-actuated tool 
heavy shank fasteners can be suc- 
cessfully driven into structural 
steel plates 1 in. thick and into 
hardest concrete. Pins and studs 
driven into 1l-in. structural steel 
with the super-power Jobmaster 
have a holding power up to 10,000 
lb. The tool weighs less than 8 Ib 
and is 15 in. long. It is designed 
for one or two-hand operation and 
sets pins and studs %@ in. in thread 
or head diameter at an average 
rate of one or more a minute. It 


Band machine features versatility at low cost 


New line of 16-in. band machines 
with 12-in. thickness capacity for 
shop use are engineered and pow- 
ered for tough, straight or curved 
metal sawing operations and are 
adequate for sawing woods, plastics 
and numerous other’ materials. 
Machines are easily arranged for 
band filing, metal polishing and car- 
bide finishing as well as slicing 
materials simply by applying the 
proper band tool, tool guides, and 
the use of inexpensive attachments 





















































optional pivoting feature, that f. 
cilitates loading and unloading og 
internal gears having wide faces o 
integral longshafts. Differentig) 
automatic upfeed mechanism jp. 
cludes a master cam that acts as , 
step gaging device to accurately 
control feed increments, size, anj 
return to backlash position. Ng 
tional Broach & Machine Co. 
For more data circle No. 27 on postcard, p, 11), 


enriching gas and ammonia and se 
exactly what he’s doing as he make 
the adjustment. Unit includes mix. 
ing manifold with 1%-in. outle 
connections at both ends; piping 
can be brought from either side of 
the unit. Individual flo-meters of 
the Nicarbo Guard are easy to 
read. Each meter has only one 
moving part and can be cleaned in 
less than 2min. Waukee Engineer. 
ing Co. 


For more data circle No. 28 on postcard, p. II), 


uses any of 19 Ramset-designed 
fasteners, and has a choice of 4 
powder loads to handle virtually 
any heavy-duty construction as 
signment into thick structural steel 
and hardest concrete. New circle 
set shield permits setting of fasten- 
ers as close as 114 in. from edge of 
the shield. Discharge is impossible 
until the tool is pressed firmly 
against the work surface in an 4l- 
most perpendicular position. Ran- 
set Div., Olin Industries, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 29 on postcard, p. 1i!. 


and accessories built for the ma- 
chine. Carbide tools can be finished 
on these machines. Frame Cot 
struction of the models reflects the 
same heavy gage steel and welded 
box frame design found in DoAll’s 
more expensive models. The ne¥ 
line includes models with fixed 0! 
variable speed controls with speed 
range between 50 and 5200 fpm 
DoAll Co. 


For more data circle No. 30 on postcard, p- 1!) 
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INSUL-MASTIC, of course! 


Once and for all these Oil Refinery Tanks are 
being coated with INSUL-MASTIC TYPE ‘‘D”’ 


stee! 
rcle- 
ten- 


e of 


‘ible Once an INSUL-MASTIC protective coating is applied it will prevent cor- 


4, 
mly rosion for practically a// time. Sinks fot awk’ 
: al INSUL-MASTIC is a heavy asphaltic coating, fortified with Gilsonite : pat bea , 


ani- and reinforced with mica, asbestos and ceramic clay. It is applied in one 7 
thick coat and will prevent corrosion under extreme conditions such as acid 
. 1% be . . e ” : 
or alkali fumes or constant moisture. INSUL-MASTIC TYPE “D” contains advantage of our consul- 
cork, an excellent insulator. When applied 14” thick on heated tanks it will tant service. Proper coat- 


Before you build, take 


a cut your fuel bills considerably. ing recommendations 
shed We can show you applications many years old in plants where constant now will prevent corro- 
con- painting was once the rule. These INSUL-MASTIC coatings have not been sion worries and ex- 
the renewed since they were applied several years ago. They have saved con- penses later. 

\ded siderable maintenance money for their owners. 

All's 

new 

| or g 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA > OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


April 8, 1954 











High Costs, too... 


when you install the Dempster-Dumpster 
System of bulk materials handling. 





Manufacturers over the nation have learned to eliminate the 
costly and inefficient method of handling bulk materials with 
conventional dump trucks, drivers and loading crews. You can 
equip one truck with a_ hydraulically operated Dempster- 
Dumpster. Then, inside or outside buildings at convenient 
accumulation points, you simply place detachable Dempster- 
Dumpster Containers, in capacities up to 4 times that of con- 
ventional dump truck bodies, with each designed to suit the 
materials to be handled—be they solids, liquids or dust . . . hot 
or cold .. . bulky, light or heavy. Containers shown at left, all 
handled by one Dempster-Dumpster, are only a few of the many 
available or that can be built to meet your needs. The Dempster- 
Dumpster, operated by only one man, the driver, serves scores of 
containers—one after another, as shown below. 

You eliminate trucks standing idle. You eliminate re-handling 
of materials. You eliminate loading crews. You increase efficiency. 
sanitation and good plantkeeping with this Dempster-Dumpster 
System—the lowest cost method of bulk materials handling ever 
devised! Write to us for complete information. Manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 444 N. Knox, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 





—New Equipment——_ 
Continued 


irradiated plastics 


Irradiated polyethylene, represen}. 
ing an advance in heat and cheni. 
cal resistance over normal polyethy. 
lene is being offered experimentally 
in narrow film form. Designated 
Irrathene, the new material’s gy. 
perior properties result from 
bombardment of polyethylene with 
high-energy cathode rays from mil- 
lion-volt electron generators. Yyl- 
canization of the polymer during 
irradiation contributes form sta- 
bility at 300-350F and resistance 
to cracking when the material js 
stressed and in contact with gol- 
vents or other chemicals. The ney 
plastic is expected to expand indus- 
trial and consumer use of poly- 
ethylene plastics. General Electric 
Co. 


For more data circle No. 31 on postcard, p. 119. 


Safety clutch 


Tele-Trol electronic two-handed 
safety clutch is designed for use 
on all devices requiring single-trip 
or single cycle control. Machines 
cannot be tripped in any fashion 
except by simultaneous motion of 
both hands which sends a single 





electrical pulse to the solenoid. Al! 
operator hazards are eliminated 
More production is claimed because 
only finger touch is required, re- 
lieving fatigue and lost motion 
Operators soon synchronize |oaé, 
trip and unload motions into a time- 
saving sequence. Benchmaster Mfg 
Co. 


For more data circle No. 32 on postcard, p. 11% 
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chemical checks of 

every heat keep TIMKEN” 

stainless steel forging 
bars uniform 







W! SUBJECT every heat of stainless 


steel to 60 separate checks for 
chemical composition. These tests tell us 
when the analysis is right. This is one 
reason why, with Timken® stainless steel 
forging bars, you get uniform physical 
and chemical properties, uniform forge- 





ability, uniform response to heat treat- 
ment. As a result, you don’t have to change 
your shop practices with every shipment 
of material. You save production time, cut 


scrap loss, get a top-quality finished product. 


Besides making sure you get uniform 
steel, we make sure you get it when 
promised. And we have a Technical Staff 
that'll help you choose the correct analysis 
of Timken stainless forging steel for your 
requirements. Write for your free copies of 
our technical bulletins on stainless forg- 
ing steels. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”, 





\] YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





SPECIALISTS IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 
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WHAT IS YOUR 
TOUGHEST CLEANING JOB IN | Gireraft 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION? 


meee 


Does any job in the following list give you trouble? If you'll 
circle the corresponding number in the coupon, we’ll be glad to 
tell how we can help you. 


This list of cleaning (and related) jobs was made up with the 
advice of several of our customers in aircraft production. It 
shows, in order of volume, the jobs on which Oakite has most 
frequently been able to save them time and money. Here it is: 












ning aluminum, steel and magnesium 
pping paint (solvent or hot tank) 
chining, grinding, forming 

oxidizing aluminum 

m cleaning aluminum and steel 
flocculating paint in spray booths 
paring metal for painting 

moving scale and corrosion 


venting corrosion 


FRE Our 48-page illustrated booklet “How to Clean 
Metals in Aircraft Production” contains information 
on all the cleaning jobs in the list. 


nical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 


—— 
zee INDUSTRiay Clbay eo —— ee ] 
a 


C i r OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. " 
AKI E 30H Rector St., New York 6, N. 
wwe 


“Arey 
i 
ALS » meTHODS * 


| ; ; € s in Atr- 
a t your boo | t . Ilo ) £0 Clean \/ tal 
er nd me a FREE oe Oe] k e uU 


n. 
craft Productto tee 
, ndicatec \ 

i h to get better results in the jobs i 
| especially wis 


numbers circled below: 


— 
NAME — peaent 
——a— 
COMPANY 
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appetss___ 





































—New Equipment——_ 
Continued 


Hobbing press 


A simplified and improved hydraulic 
power system is the feature of this 
500-ton hobbing press. The new Sys- 
tem is designed with a solid stee] 
subplate that has two functions: 
First, the subplate serves as a read. 
ily accessible mounting for 4) 
necessary control valves; secondly, 
with valves mounted in close prox. 





imity, the advantage of the system 
lies in saving space and piping and 
in reducing loss of pressure in the 
lines. Results in the practical ad- 
vantage of greater press speeds at 
lower cost. Handwheel type of di- 
rectional control is available. Where 
fast acting presses are desired, 
lever actuated 4-way valve is usually 
preferred. M & N Hydraulic Press 
Co. 


For more data circle No. 33 on postcard, p. 119. 


Paint spray booth coat 


Peel Filmite is a new type spray 
booth paint film coat. This fire 
proof and flameproof peelable film 
gives all plants assured fire safety. 
It is used with regular spraying 
equipment and has excellent resist- 
ance to alkalis, acids, oils, grease, 
fats, alcohol and gasoline. The film 
sprays on easily and evenly. Its 
uniform white, opaque coating 
dries in about 10 min, giving 4 
firm, non-greasy surface. When 
paint overspray accumulates, the 
operator scores the coating and 
peels it off in big sheets. DwBois 
Co., Ine. 
For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. 11%. 
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NORTON’S GRINDER 


bul /t-in 


pulli— Filtration 





em 
nd 
4 Recognition by Norton engineers of DELPARK 
° as the finest in coolant filtration is acknowl- 
di. edged by the incorporating of DELPARK Filtra- 
- tion into the design of a new grinding machine 
af introduced by Norton. 
ally This machine is the Norton Type CM-1 Heavy 
sad Duty Semiautomatic Multi-Wheel Grinder. 
This unit utilizes several grinding wheels 
- mounted between bearings for simultaneously 
grinding different diameters on the work piece 
it in a single plunge-grind operation. Heavy 
ray sludge loads produced are immediately re- 
re- moved eliminating time loss necessary to clean 
ilm reservoirs. Coolant supply is constantly kept 
ty. clean and free of particles which would spoil 
ing the finish of ground work. 
e Thank you Norton, for your recognition of 
“Im DELPARK Filtration as the finest. 


Its 
: Write for the Delpark brochure on 
ing Norton’s new type grinder Norton Type CM-1 Heavy Duty Semiautomatic Multi-Wheel Grinder 


y a with built-in Delpark Filtration 


hen 
Delnark INDUSTRIAL FILTRATION 


the 
und 
BACKED BY MORE THAN 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL FILTRATION 


ois 


119. 









The Ame 
especially designed to eliminate ‘‘feel” in measuring. The 
spherical contact point automatically centers itself 


FOR FAST, ACCURATE 
INSPECTIONS 


Small Hole Gauge 
No. 36 — 


Skilled and unskilled employees can use this 
superbly designed two-point contact gauge to make 
quick, accurate, impersonal inspections of small holes for 


size, taper and roundness. 


s No. 36 has extremely sensitive mechanism 


and indicates the true diameter at the point measured. 
The operator has only to slide the contact in and 


around 


cont 


of 3 


Ames No. 15 





A Ne No 25 
Pocket Thickness 
Measure 


Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 





132 


le 


the hole and note the readings to determine 
if tolerances are being met. 


The Ames Small Hole Gauge No. 36, using 
acts in increments of 1/32“, can check holes 
16" to 1" diameter, up to 2“ depth. Longer 
ngths and special contacts to check irregular 
recesses, splines, etc., can be supplied. 


Ames No. 13 
Dial Comparator 


age 


Ames No. 516 
Dial Micrometer 





25 a dE 


Walt 








If you would like to have our 
recommendations on your measure- 
ment problem, send blueprints and 

specifications. Write for your free 
copy of catalog on Ames precision 
measuring instruments, 


—New Equipment ——__ 
Continued 


Abrasive screen 


Sand Screen, a new nonclogging 
open-mesh abrasive material, is de. 
signed for sanding operations where 
loading or glazing is a problem. The 
sanding, screen-like abrasive js 
coated uniformly on both sides with 
silicon carbide grain. Open-mesh 


construction reduces loading to 4 
minimum, by permitting sanding 
residue to flow freely through the 
openings. Material can be used on 
both sides because sharpness of the 
abrasive grain is retained on both 
sides. Sand Screen can be used wet 
or dry, for both machine and hand 
sanding operations. Comes in full 
sheets, cut sheets and disks, in grit 
sizes 180 and finer. Carborundum 
Co. 


For more data circle No. 35 on postcard, p. 119. 


. 

Super thin rings 

Teflon super-thin V-rings for 
pumps, valves, and all types of 
packing are said to give a better 
seal in one-half the space at one- 
third the cost. Resiliency makes 
possible a tighter seal at lower pres- 





sures. They make possible the de- 
sign of smaller and lighter units b) 
reducing packing gland length ané 
diameter. The rings are chemical- 
ly inert, suitable for use in tem- 
peratures from —150 to +590; 
natural slipperiness reduces fric- 
tion. Reid Enterprises. 
For more data circle No. 36 on postcard, p. !!? 
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The Steel-Weld Fabricated steam condenser unit, illustrated 
19. Sine above, and the parts and assemblies shown at the left, are 
typical of thousands of Steel-Weld Fabricated units pro- 
duced and machined by Mahon for hundreds of manu- 
facturers of processing machinery, machine tools, and other 
types of heavy mechanical equipment. Perhaps you, too, 
should discuss this service with a Mahon sales engineer. If you 
require parts or assemblies including large, heavy pieces 


- where time and pattern costs are a consideration, you can 
- Se turn to Mahon with complete confidence . . . personnel and 
es ; > facilities are available within the Mahon plant to do the 
aS - j ™ complete job from drawing board to finished machining. You 


will find in the Mahon organization a unique source with 

complete ultramodern fabricating, machining and handling 

facilities to cope with any type of work regardless of 

size or weight . . . a source where skillful designing and 

>». advanced fabricating technique are supplemented by 

} / craftsmanship which assures a smoother, finer appearing 
job embodying every advantage of Steel-Weld Fabrication. 

See Mahon’s Insert in Sweet's Product Design File, or have 

a Mahon engineer call and give you complete information. 


le > @ \ THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


DETROIT 34 MICHIGAN 


Engineers and Fabricators of Steel in Any Form for Any Purpose 
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hmaster Manufacturing Company 


New Equipment 
Continued 


fatigue. 





These rugged, low cost presses have set the world’s standards for 
small presses! Unmatched for economy of operation, high pro 
ductive capacity and overall performance. More than 50,000 
now in use throughout the world in almost every conceivable 
industry. Available in 1-, 4-, and 7h-ton capacities, 51 models 
Standard and Deep Throat Types. 


benchmaster mills... 


Ask for detailed information on 


Perchmaverpreves wierd MM ERS CIE 






ack 


rans Avenue, Gardena, California 


photometer 








Half Presses 
~ovailable in 4-Ton and 
7%_-Ton models for jobs 
demanding unlimited shut 
height. 


Back Geared Presses 
—ovoilable in oll 4-Ton 
ond 7%4-Ton models for 
blanking, forming and 
drawing operations 
: 





Belt Sander 
ideo! for oll belt sanding 
opplications. Positive 
trockoge adjustment. Uses 
belts from ¥,"" to 1" wide 
by 44” long. Speeds up to 
8000 S.F.M 


D 


Arbor Presses 
Engineered to equolize 
stresses over alll Heavy, 
stub-tooth alloy steel rock 
and pinion gears. 3 sizes: 
Ya-, 1+, and 2-ton. Lever 
operation, plain base or 
platen. 





World's largest 


presses and mills. 


Desk- 
foot control for 
drive and left-hand positioning of 
panel switches make the instrument 
convenient and minimize operator 
Performance features in- 
clude sensitivity that is sufficient to 


yield full-scale defiection for 















manufacturer of small punch = 





Comparator-microphotometer has sensitivity 


Console model comparator-micro- 
includes performance 
and mechanical innovations. 
height cabinet, 





fective slit size of 1 micron x 0.7mp, 
or better. Reproducibility exceeds 
0.25 pct; speed is sufficient t 
measure 4 lines per min, Ap 
18 x 9 mm area of the plate i 
projected onto the 11 x 11 in. trans. 
lucent screen at a magnification of 
15X. Instrument accommodates twy 
4x 10 in. plates. Jarrell-Ash Co, 


For more data circle No. 37 on postcard, p. |) 


Cutting tool holder 


The holder barrel of the Wej-Lok 
tool holder is of one piece constry. 
tion, accurately machined to hol 
cutting tools and the several holder 
parts that prevent the tools from 
turning or coming out once they 
are locked in place. A rectangula 
wedge is located in the head portion 































a 


of the holder where it is moved back 
and forth in its channel by the re- 
tainer to either lock or unlock in- 
serted tools. Normal torque of too! 
in operation will always tend to 
tighten wedging action and more 
firmly lock the tool. Detroit Ream« 
Tool Co. 


For more data circle No. 38 on postcard, p. 1!!. 


Atomic vault 


The Raysist vault simplifies trans- 
portation and storage of radic- 
active materials and at the same 
time provides a relatively inde- 
structible container for safekeep- 
ing of microfilm or other valuable 
records. It is only a fraction of the 
size of containers now in commo 
use. Basic material is Ferrolum 
lead clad steel so that the unit com- 
bines the high molecular density 
and shielding properties of lead 
with the great physical strength 
steel. Knapp Mills Inc. 


For more data circle No. 39 on postcard, p. 1!9 
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SALUTES 


truc- 
hold 
older 
from 
the Charles E. Zimmerman 
rula 
rtion 
Impatience with conventional roads 
to success led him to develop 
his own multi-million dollar business. 
back 
e re- 
+ fn. — E. ZIMMERMAN, president of Consultants & Designers, Inc., built 
tool a tremendously successful career by following the un-beaten track. In 1940, 
d to for example, when business was slow in the drafting rooms of Designing Service 
more Co., he asked to be transferred to the sales department. Friends told him frankly 
am tLat they thought he was crazy. 


However, Charlie promptly confounded the wiseacres by landing a big order 
p= from an account thought to be dead. Three years later he became sales manager 
and in another three years was made vice-president and general manager of 
Design Service Sales Co., a subsidiary of Designing Service Co. 
‘ans- 


sdio- But Charlie wasn’t content to stand still, even though he was standing on one 


of the topmost rungs of the ladder. In 1950 he resigned from Designing Service 


o and took stock of his assets: 1) An idea for his own business, 2) $2900 in cash, 
cep 3) a lot of friends and 4) nerve enough to buck expert opinion that the time was 
abl not ripe for starting a new business. 

the Six months before the outbreak of the Korean war he launched Consultants & 
mon Designers, Inc. The firm’s operation is a design, drafting and technical] service 
alum for manufacturer’s engineering departments. Today, Charlie’s company employs 
-_ over 500 people, 61 pct of whom are graduate engineers. This year it is expected 
. to gross around $5 million. 

h of Charlie commutes to New York from Long Island where he lives with his 


wife and two daughters. His hobbies, driving sports cars and golf balls, get a 


», 119 fair share of attention on weekends and holidays. 


April 8, 1954 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 31 Acorn St., Providence 1, R. 1. 


(In Canada: Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd., Port Hope, Ontario) J, 


a i i 3 % FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Edward L. Soule, Jr., named presi- 
dent and general manager, SOULE 
STEEL CO. 


William P. Drake, named president, 
Industrial Chemicals Div., PENN- 
SYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Phila- 
delphia, Albert H. Clem, becomes 
president, Chemical Specialties Div.; 
and William F. Mitchell, becomes 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, purchasing and traffic. 


E. J. McGrath, elected president, 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER FINANCE 
CO.; and James Bruce, elected a di- 
rector of Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


Sigmund L. Holverstott, appointed 
assistant to vice-president — Sales, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL, CO., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. He succeeds Edward E. 
Goodwillie, who has retired. 


Elmer C. Martin, appointed assis- 
tant to vice-president, UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS CEMENT CO., New York; 
and Harry T. Swanson, named man- 
ager, Atlas White Cement Bureau. 


William Kerber, appointed director, 
lron & Steel Div., Business & Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. DEPT. 
OF COMMERCE. 


Sam Ernst, appointed sales en- 
gineer, Chicago office, METAL CAR- 
BIDES CORP., Youngstown; and 
Joseph R. Weiss, Jr., becomes sales 
engineer, Cincinnati office. 


William J. McManus, appointed 
sales engineer, THE HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFG. CO., Mt. Gilead, Ohio; 
and Raymond W. Arnesen, appointed 
Sales engineer. 


April 8, 1954 


James M. Jelme, appointed director 
of industrial relations, JOSEPH T. 
RYERSON & SON, INC. 


John W. Gosselin, appointed vice- 
president, PHOENIX MFG. CO., 
Joliet, Ill. 


C. B. Campbell, appointed chief en- 
gineer, Steam Div. WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., Philadel- 
phia. 


Dr. T. M. Vial, joins the New 
Product Development Dept., AMERI- 
CAN CYANAMID CO., New York. 


Arthur W. Gulliver, appointed ap- 
plication engineer, New York office 
staff, DRAVO CORP., Pittsburgh. 


Vernon E. Nickel, appointed man- 
ager, Tractor Sales Dept., Tractor & 
Implement Div., FORD MOTOR CO., 
Birmingham, Mich.; and Thomas G. 
Heydon, appointed manager of Sales 
Research Dept. 


John W. Spoor, appointed to newly- 
created post of assistant Ccivision 
manager, Welding Products Div., 
A. O. SMITH CORP., Milwaukee, and 
Erv A. Steidl, becomes sales engineer, 
Wisconsin, same division. 


Jack Jaso, becomes application en- 
gineer, Chicago district, THE LIN- 
COLN ELECTRIC CO., Cleveland. 


Peter J. Short, Jr., promoted to 
manager of real estate, LUKENS 
STEEL CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


W. G. Lanterman, appointed Cleve- 
land regional manager, LAMSON 
CORP., Syracuse. 





F. JEROME TONE, JR., made se- 
nior vice-president, The Carborun- 
dum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





J. H. BEARDSLEY, appointed ex- 
ecutive vice - president, Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Vt. 





JACK ROTHSCHILD, appointed 
vice-president, Eastern Brass & Cop- 
per Co., New York. 
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Donald W. Walker, appointed prod- 
uct manager for pig, ingot and billet, 
KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMI- 
CAL SALES, INC., Oakland. 


Lloyd W. Ingles, named superin- 
tendent, new Allen Mine, Weston, 
Colo.,. COLORADO FUEL & IRON 
CORP. 


Charles H. Schminke. appointed 
field sales manager, RAMSET FAS- 
TENERS, INC., a division of Olin 
Industries, Inc., Cleveland. 


Norman K. Anderson, named gen- 
eral sales manager, WARNER ELEC- 
TRIC BRAKE & CLUTCH CO., 
Beloit, Wis. 


Jeffrey Sidebotham, joins adminis- 
trative staff, PASTUSHIN AVIA- 
TION CORP., Los Angeles. 


W. Wendell Drummond, joins staff 
BJORKSTEN RESEARCH LABOR- 
ATORIES, INC. 



























Here’s the newest idea in gas 
service! Leave a full gas trail- 
er with your customer .. . 
replace it with another when 
empty. Reduces cylinder han- 
dling up to 50%... cuts cylin- 
der costs . . . gives customers 
the convenience of having un- 
interrupted gas supply. 


Many gas manufacturers and 
haulers of compressed gas (in- 
cluding many government agen- 
cies), are already enjoying the 
many advantages of INDEPEN- 
DENT Gas Supply Trailers. 


Available for all gases as avu- 
thorized by ICC. 


INDEPENDENT EN 


U, 
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CONSULTING - 7 RESEARCH 
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“Sign’® 
SS O'FALON 4, ILLINOIS 


4) 
GINEERING COMPANY. Inc. 


CYLINDERS AND GAS PRODUCING EQUIPMENT = | YOur 
ACETYLENE - OXYGEN - HYDROGEN - NITROGEN 


T. H. Wakeman, appointed mid- 
continent district sales manager, 
KAISER STEEL CORP., Tulsa. 


William J. Lobrovich, appointed 
manager of production engineering, 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO., New 
York; and Ernest P. Berner, named 
production engineer—assembly. 


T. N. Baker, appointed general 

sales manager, CONSOLIDATED 
TOOL & PRODUCTS CO., Los 
Angeles. 


Robert J. Wright, appointed man- 
ager of foreign operations, AIRE- 
SEARCH MFG. CO., Los Angeles. 


D. H. Gardner, named Industrial 
Furnace division general manager, 
SUNBEAM CORP., Chicago. 


James L. Goodwin, appointed Cleve- 
land district manager, Sterling 
Abrasives Div., THE CLEVELAND 
QUARRIES CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 


CYLINDER 
HANDLING 


Up to 50% with INDEPENDENT 
Gas Supply Trailers! 


We Invite * 





23, Inquiries 

















FREDERICK T. KEELER, named 
director of sales, The Carborundum 
Co. 


e 

7 
2 
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J. A. CUNEO, elected vice-presi- 
dent, Sales, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. 





EDWIN Y. BREADY, named divi- 
sion manager, Hallowell Pressed 
Steel Div., Standard Pressed Steel 
Co. 





J. H. WEBBER, named assistant 
sales manager, Tubular Products, 
Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland. 
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EW SUNOCO EMULSIFYING ROLLING OIL 
EASIER TO USE, LASTS LONGER 


mixes readily in hard or cold water—forms whiter and more operations, Sunoco Emulsifying Rolling Oil burns off cleanly 

able emulsions that can be used for a longer time. The lower usually making cleaning unnecessary. All of these advantages 

soosity of new Sunoco Emulsifying Rolling Oil makes it contribute to lower cost operation. 

hsier to pump from storage tanks. These improvements are You can also use Sunoco Emulsifying Rolling Oil advantage- 
result of improved refining techniques made possible by ously for rust proofing hot rolled sheets after pickling, and as 

veral new multimillion-dollar refining units. a die lubricant in cold drawing steel bars. 

\sers report cleaner rolls, reduced spalling, and absence of The full story about this new oil is well worth your listening. 

imming. The result is lower power consumption and higher Care to hear it? Just contact your Sun Oil Company repre- 
speeds —as much as 50% in many cases. In the annealing sentative. Or write Dept. IA-4. 


ISIS SHOW HOW 

EADILY THIS NEW 

NL FORMS STABLE al 
MULSIONS 4 


ARD WATER —Tested in dozens of sam- 
‘of water obtained from industrial plants 
ving hard water problems. Never failed to 


stable emulsion. [ 
COLD WATER—Forms a stable emulsion 


NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT ONOC in the coldest water .. . even ice water. 
SUN OIL COMPANY A 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. * SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Made by the refiners of famous Blue Sunoco Gasoline and Dynalube Motor Oils 
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When sheets are ordered by gauge num- 
ber, permissible A.I.S.1. thickness variation is plus 
or minus 10%. Thus, if you order standard 18 gauge 
36x 120" stainless sheets you may receive .052” 
thickness—while your job might actually require about 
.0475"’. And in the matter of weight, the theoretical 
weight of this same standard sheet is 63.00 pounds— 
but it may permissibly vary between 59.22 and 65.52 
pounds. Remember, you purchase sheets by weight. 


MicroRold Stainless may be ordered 
rolled to the “light side’’ of the gauge 
range. MicroRold Stainless may be held 


within a 3% tolerance—with such micro- 


accuracy that you are assured constant 
uniformity throughout your sheet or strip. 
And since each one-thousandath inch saved 
in thickness saves 1.26 pounds per sheet, 
MicroRold’s amazing thinness control may 


well save you money. 





Ask your steel warehouse distributor 


about WieroXKeld Stainless. 





». 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


POUNDS 


STAINLESS 
SHEET?" 
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A. A. Mattes, named purchasing 
agent in charge of tooling and sy). 
contracting, ALLIS-CHALMERs 
MFG. CO., Milwaukee, F. L. Back 
becomes assistant purchasing agent. 
D. E. Bender, named assistant pyr. 
chasing agent, foundry products ani 
supplies section; and J. A. Williams, 
named assistant supervisor, expedit. 
ing section. 


Robert Drake, becomes field sales 
representative, Atlantic District, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Car. 
boloy Dept. 


William Gormley, appointed rep. 
resentative, Industrial Sales Diy 
Ohio, HENRY DISSTON & SONS, 
INC., Philadelphia. 


Robert LePage, appointed super. 
visor, Process Engineering Section of 
the Abrasives Laboratory, MINNE. 
SOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


Sidney J. Tuson, appointed a sales 
representative, Foundry Sales Div. 
FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC, 
Detroit. 


Maurice E. Grant, has been ap 
pointed district engineering represen- 
tative of THE OILGEAR CO., New 
Rockford, II1., office. 


Lance Mosdell, becomes piant man- 
ager, BENCHMASTER MFG. CO, 
Gardena, Calif. 


T. A. Marshall, Jr., named director 
of public relations, THE AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


OBITUARIES 


W. S. Robinson, vice-president and 
director, Muncie Malleable Foundry 
Co., Muncie, Ind. He had been con- 
nected with the Malleable Iron Found- 
ry Industry for approximately sixty- 
seven years. 


Martin J. Anderson, director of e?- 
gineering research, Mathews Con- 
veyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa. suddenly 
in Mt. Dora, Fla. 
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Less manual lifting— 
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Improved Forging Methods 


Save Steel, 


’ 
é 
’ 
’ 


’ 
¢ 


Raise Shell Output 


pk grwree,, %& ’ 





By W. G. Patton , 
Asst. Technical Editor , 


¢ GREATER CONCENTRICITY of forgings is 
the key to efficient production of 155 mm shells 
by the Oliver Corp. at its South Bend works. 
Through the use of powerful vertical Verson 
presses that are spaced closely together and 


NICKING and breaking is first op- 


eration in making 155 mm shells. 






® Use of powerful, vertical all-steel presses in 
place of the conventional pierce-and-upset, hori- 
zontal draw bench method has greatly increased 
production of large, hot-forged artillery shells . . . 
In addition to manpower conservation, many 
machine hours have been eliminated . . . Sav- 
ings up to 35 lb. of steel per 155 mm shell are 
possible. 


® Oliver Corp., South Bend, has developed this 
efficient, smooth-functioning yet flexible hot 
forging operation . . . All manual lifting is elimi- 
nated .. . Use of floating dies on some opera- 
tions increases accuracy, lessens wear . . . Con- 
trolled, slow cooling assures uniform microstruc- 
ture for optimum machinability. 


ingenious manipulators that transfer hot bil- 
lets rapidly between presses, considerable man 
power has been conserved in the production 
of shell forgings. 

Most important about the Oliver Corp. in- 

















Vertical presses and lubricated 
double punches raise tool life... 


stallation perhaps is the fact that an improved 
forging technique has been developed that 
will help assure volume production of artillery 
shells in the event of another national emer- 
gency. 

While Oliver Corp. is not the only firm using 
vertical presses to produce shells for Ordnance, 
this firm, working with Verson engineers, has 
pioneered several important recent develop- 
ments in shell forging methods. 

For example, where conventional forging 
methods—the techniques employed during 
World War Il—are used, billets weighing up 
to 150 lb are required for a 155 mm shell. Ord- 
nance specifications permit a range of 116 to 
150 lb. Oliver Corp., however, is able to work 
consistently in the lower specification range, 
since concentricity is much more closely held 
than where the conventional pierce-and-upset, 
horizontal draw bench method is used. 


Big tonnage savings 

Material savings using the vertical presses 
method may add up to tremendous steel ton- 
nages in a big shell program. To illustrate: 
by working consistently on the low side of the 
range, it is estimated the average amount of 
steel saved per 155 mm shell may be as much 
as 35 lb. Thus for every 100,000 shells pro- 
duced, the new method may save up to 1750 
tons of SAE 1050 steel. 

Where the pierce-upset-draw method was 
employed, as many as 7 forming operations 
were necessary. The time cycle was also sub- 
stantially longer in the case of the upset-draw 
bench method. More floor space was required. 
Since presses were spaced further apart, addi- 
tional materials handling was necessary. 





BILLETS are broken in a 400-ton press after 
nicking with an oxygen electric torch. Billets are 
approximately | 2!/, in. long. 
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Where the drawbench method is employed, 
the punch must be suspended at some distance 
from the piercing point. Wear usually occurs 
at a single location. Using a vertical press 
instead of a drawbench, the piercing punch is 
suspended from the back side. Weight is down- 
ward. Wear tends to be uniform, rather than 
concentrated on one side. It is also possible 
to use floating dies in some operations. This 
not only increases accuracy of the forging but 
also tends to minimize wear. 

Shell forging experience of Oliver Corp. dur- 
ing World War II showed that on a horizontal 
drawbench wear tended to concentrate at the 
bottom of the rings as well as on the mandrel. 
In some cases a 16 ft mandrel, supported at 
the back, was used. Because of wear concen- 
tration, tool life was limited. 

Using vertical presses and lubricated double 
punches, up to 800 shells per grind may be pro- 
duced. Punches can be reground three or four 
times before scrapping is necessary. 

Initial operation at South Bend is nicking 
and breaking SAE 1050 6-in. round cornered 
square stock. A wooden jig is used to mark 
bars to length. Length of billets is approxi- 
mately 12% in. 

Ordnance specifications permit a billet weight 
range from 116 to 150 lb max but Oliver Corp. 
consistently works on the low side of this 
range, seldom exceeding 121 lb of steel. Be- 
cause concentricity can be held within narrow 
limits, narrower working specifications are 
possible. 

After nicking on one side with an oxygen 
electric torch, billets are broken off in a 400- 
ton mechanical press. 

3illets are carefully inspected following this 
operation. Slivers, if any, are removed. This 
assures elimination of surface defects, particu- 
larly on the inner surface, that might result 
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BROKEN BILLETS are picked up from conveyor 
and placed on end on the rotary hearth. The 


manipulator travels on a monorail conveyor. 
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SHELLS are carried by conveyor to the cooling 
chamber following the sizing operation. Before 


from slivers formed during the breaking 
operation. 

Billets are carried by gravity on a roller 
conveyor to the Lee Wilson rotary heating 
furnace. A _ specially designed manipulator, 
equipped with water cooled jaws and riding on 
a monorail, permits the operator to pick the 
billet up from the conveyor, turn to an upright 
position and insert through the furnace door. 
Billets stand on end, four deep inside the rotary 
furnace. Sojourn in the furnace is approxi- 
mately two hr. 

Temperature of the rotary furnace is closely 
held. Two temperature zones are maintained; 
the entering zone is held at 2100 deg F; the 
remaining half of the furnace is held at 2300 


UNLOADED from a pusher-type conveyor, 
heated billets are then placed in a 400-ton press 
for the initial forming or “cabbaging" operation. 
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entering the base thickness, ID, OD, length, and 
surface condition are checked periodically. 


deg F. Two-zone control is maintained to mini- 
mize heating time as well as reduce scaling. 
The Lee Wilson rotary furnace is fired by 
1000 btu city gas. 

Heated billets are lifted out of the furnace 
and deposited on a powered chain conveyor. 
The billet rides on two rails which hold it in 
a diagonal position. Four jets set at 90 deg 
are directed at each of the faces of the heated 
billet. Two of the jets are set to fire back- 
wards; two jets fired forward catch both ends 
and the sides of the billet. Cold water at 2500 
psi is used for descaling. 

Following automatic unloading from a 
pusher-type conveyor, billets are placed in an 
upright position in a 400-ton Verson press for 


> 


TONGS of special design, suspended from a 
monorail, relieve much of the manual effort in- 
volved in handling 155 mm shells. 








Heat resisting tool steel contain- 
ing 5 pct chrome and | pct vana- 
dium is used for punches... 


the initial forming or cabbaging operation. 
This operation combines piercing and forming. 
In addition to piercing to a depth of 3 in., the 
shape of the square billet is changed to round. 

Heat resisting tool steel containing 5 pct 
chrome and 1 pct vanadium is used for punches. 
The die is approximately the same composition. 
No stripper is required for this press. 

A double punch and a shuttle are used. This 
permits cooling and automatic lubricating of 
the punch between operations. The punch 
lubricant is graphite suspended in oil. A swab- 
ber is used on the die only. 

Following the cabbaging operation, the billet 
is removed from the die by manipulators sus- 
pended from an I-beam. As the billet is swung 
out of the die, it is simultaneously moved along 
the I-beam and inserted in a 600-ton Verson 
press for piercing. 

No manual lifting is involved. As in the 
previous press, punch lubrication is automatic. 
A swabber lubricates the die only. During this 
operation, the punch completes the piercing 
operation. A fixed die pot is used and a strip- 
per plate and knockout are provided. During 
this operation, a boss is formed on the bottom 
of the shell. This provides extra metal for 
centering, required for machining. The excess 
metal is removed after final machining. 

Essential forming is practically completed 
in the second press operation. Transfer is 
accomplished in the same way as between 
press No. 1 and No. 2. 


The third operation, performed in a 600-ton 
Verson vertical press, is essentially an internal 
and external sizing operation. During this 
operation, the shell is pushed through the die 
onto a counter-weighted cradle. A floating die 
is used in this press. The punch is ground 
0.050 in. smaller than the second punch. As 
the shell is pushed through the die, metal 
tends to gather around the punch. 

Following the forming operations, shell forg- 
ings are cooled at a carefully controlled rate. 
Prior to inserting in the 60-ft long cooling 
chamber, forgings are inspected periodically 
for base thickness, I D, O D, length and surface 
condition. 


Forgings cooled carefully 


Loading is accomplished by sliding the shells 
horizontally onto metal pins attached to the 
conveyor. This indexing type chain conveyor 
carries cross members, each having six pegs. 
Pegs are spaced on 12-in. centers. 

Length of the insulated cooling chamber is 
approximately 30 ft. Normally, about 2 hr is 
required to travel this distance. 

As shells enter the cooling chamber they 
are at a temperature of approximately 1500 
deg F. During the 2 hr period, they will coo! 
down to about 900 deg F. This controlled cycle 
protects the shells against unequalized cooling 
and assures the development of a uniform, 
readily machinable spheroidized structure. 

After the forgings reach 900 deg F, all trans- 
formation has occurred. A cold air blast is 
used to cool the load down to about 300 deg F 
which permits handling. 

Following another inspection, the shells are 


ready for hot nosing and rough and final ma- 
chining. 


Stages In Forging 155-MM Shells 


BILLET AFTER 
BREAK OPERATION 


BILLET AFTER Ist 
PIERCE OPERATION 
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BILLET AFTER 2nd 
PIERCE OPERATION 


BILLET AFTER HOT 
PUSH THROUGH OPERATION 
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Strength plus ductility— 





STAINLESS SPRINGS 


Have Long Service Life 


@ TYPE 301 STAINLESS is giving superior 
service life in installations requiring constant 
flexing at high speeds over long periods of use. 
Though stainless steel springs are not unusual, 
their use by Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland, is based on superior physical proper- 
ties rather than corrosion resistance. Both 
their improved appearance and corrosion re- 
sistance are bonus qualities. 

Three stainless steel springs are used in the 
Class 1900 machine. Two are flat diaphragm 
springs and one a ribbon coil spring. The 
diaphragm springs are the ribbon support and 
ribbon guides, below and above the inked 
ribbon through which the Addressograph plates 
make their impression. 

These springs hold the ribbon between them, 
keeping it flat, in proper position, and clear of 
the paper. Both flex as the plate presses the 
ribbon against the paper through the cutout 
sections of the springs. The machine operates 
as fast as 120 impressions a minute. 

The ribbon coil spring or flexible lister band 
advances the paper past the point at which 
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STAINLESS RIBBON spring is in 
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serted between 
stainless diaphragm springs. This coiled flexible 


impressions are made as it coils up at the back 
of the machine. Fingers which can extend 
through holes in the band control the advance. 
Hole spacing determining impression spacing. 

Originally, special imported spring steels 
were used for this application. This was an 
expensive material, and was hard to get during 
the war. A number of domestic spring steels 
were tried. After extensive experimentation, 
the material found best for these springs was 
a standard 301 stainless steel. It is furnished 
as cold-rolled strip with No. 2 mill finish, in gages 
from 0.006 to 0.008 in. thick. 








DIAPHRAGM SPRING of type 301 stainless 
steel must flex 120 times per min in operation. 








spring advances paper past point where impres- 
sions are made on addressing machine. 















Simple, compact, flexible— 





New System Cuts Waste 
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* Lower costs for waste pickle liquor disposal are possible with a newly 
developed waste disposal system . . . Operating costs range from |.8 
to 2.0 cents per gallon of waste liquor depending on acid strength and 
cost of neutralizing agent. 
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D. A. Dahlstrom 


Director of Research and Development 
The Eimco Corp. 
Chicago 


® WASTE PICKLE LIQUOR disposal costs 
have been cut with a recently developed dis- 
posal system which combines simplified proc- 
essing, compact design, and operating flexi- 
bility. The system, applicable to steel and 
metalworking plants, provides an effluent ac- 
ceptable to natural streams and sewers. 


Neutralized pickle liquor sludge lagoons or 
the direct disposal to rivers, lakes, abandoned 
mines, have been solutions to the disposal 
problem. However, pollution legislation, high 
cost and unavailability of land for sludge 
lagoons have worked against use of these 
methods. 


A low cost method, the A. O. Smith-Eimco 
process devised and in use at A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, treats the problem strictly 
as one of waste disposal. Low initial and 
operating costs, compact size, flexibility of 
operation, technical simplicity and production 
of legal effluents are achieved. A unit capable 
of handling 30,000 gal of pickle liquor per day, 
costs $56,425 for all equipment, buildings and 
installation. 

Flow sheet for the neutralization and dis- 
posal of spent acid by this process is shown 
in the drawing. Pickle liquor from batch or 
continuous pickle tubs is fed to a waste acid 
holding tank. The acid is in turn continuously 
fed to a reactor tank designed for a controlled 
retention period. Milk of lime is fed at a con- 
stant rate to the reactor and the resultant 
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® Sludge lagoons are eliminated with this relatively simple system . . . 
Liquids are acceptable to natural streams and sewers . . . Solids are 
filtered out and can be hauled away . . . Process can be applied to 
disposal of small or large quantities of waste pickle liquor. 


slurry is agitated at high speed. Compressed 
air is admitted to increase oxidation rate of 
ferrous salts to the easier filtered ferric state. 
The degree of neutralization in the reactor 
is regulated by a conductance meter. This meter 
controls a motor valve on the acid line to main- 
tain a constant pH. Oxidation of ferrous salts 
to the ferric state is obtained through retention 
time in the reactor. Usual retention time is 
15 minutes. The slurry continuously overflows 
to a disk filter where it is dewatered to a mois- 
ture content of 50 to 60 weight pct in the filter 
cake. These solids are easily handled and are 
stable enough for trucking long distances. 


Neutralized within 15 minutes 


The filtrate exhibits a pH of 7.5 and contains 
no suspended solids. About 80 pct of the fil- 
trate is returned to the lime slaker with the 
remainder acceptable for disposal to sewers or 
natural streams. The disposal plant with its 
lime make-up sump, reactor tank and filter in- 
stallation wil] handle 30,000 gal per 16-hr day. 

In this continuous neutralization process, 
complete neutralization can be obtained in less 
than 15 min. By introduction of air into the 
slurry partial oxidation of the iron to the ferric 
state is accomplished in a relatively short time. 
From 2 to 5 pct of the iron is oxidized in 5 to 
15 minutes. A 50 pct oxidation wil] require 
30 minutes to 2 hours. Filtration rates at the 
2 to 5 pet oxidation level are equivalent t 
rates at the 50 pct oxidation level. 
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Pickle Liquor Disposal 
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Waste holding tank 
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FLOW SHEET of the A. O. Smith-Eimco waste 


disposal process. This general flow arrangement types 
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LIME WATER MAKEUP tank uses about 80 pct 


of the filtrate for more efficiency. 
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Costs - 


t1<-—- Hond valves 


pump 


_--Acid pump 
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Regulotor for 
control of 


‘slurry conductance 


‘To atmosphere 


--Muftler 


~~~Wet type vacuum pump 





can be used for waste pickle liquor from all 


of acid pickling operations. 
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REACTOR TANK is automatically controlled 


for neutralization and oxidation of waste. 
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As temperature rises, filtration 
rate increases ... Alkaline agent 
only chemical cost... 


At the 5 pct oxidation level, filter cake rates 
range from 8 to 30 lb of dry solids per square 
foot of filter area depending on the iron con- 
centration of the spent acid. 

Oxidation probably involves a dissolved oxygen 
reaction. Oxidation time is relatively inde- 
pendent of air quantity but requires proper 
agitation to disperse the air. Accordingly the 
reactor tank must be properly baffled for in- 
timate air and slurry mixture with the high- 
speed turbine agitator. By the continuous 
neutralization process an average of 98 pct 
reaction of input lime is obtained, resulting in 
a filtrate pH average of 7.5. 

By reusing filtrate, it is possible to slake and 
suspend 3 lb of lime per gal, while with fresh 
water, only 2 lb of lime per gal can be sus- 
pended. This is attributed to the deflocculation 
of calcium hydroxide in the lime slurry by 
calcium sulfate in the filtrate. To obtain com- 
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DISK FILTER DEWATERS sludge to 50 pct concentration for easier handling by conve 


plete lime reaction and an optimum pumping 
slurry, it is necessary to maintain a maximum 
lime concentration of 2% |b per gal of water, 

Temperature level influences the filtration 
operation. As the temperature increases, filtra- 
tion rate increases. This causes a decrease in 
filter media life due to blinding. Best com- 
bination of filtration rate and media life is at 
an average slurry temperature of 120°F. Tem- 
perature should not be allowed to fall below 
105°F as filtration rates drop to a point where 
thin filter cakes are obtained and do not permit 
a clean discharge on the disk filter. 

Low solubility of heated CaSO, causes scal- 
ing of pipes and connections in the filter 
station. This was found to be a function of the 
temperature. By holding to 120°F average 
temperature, scaling is minimized to the point 
where an annual reaming of pipes is sufficient 
for good performance. Automatic temperature 
control is not necessary as the operator can 
hold temperature between 105° to 140°F with- 
out appreciable effect on the operation. Tem- 
perature of filtrate used for milk-of-lime make- 
up also assists in close contro] of temperature. 

The alkaline agent used for neutralization 








yor or truck. 
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is the only chemical cost. Average basicity 
values of common alkaline agents whose price 
per ton would allow consideration for this 
process are listed in the table. Basicity value 
is defined as equivalent CaO per gram of ma- 
terial. 

High calcium quicklime sold on the basis of 
available CaO is comparable in price‘ to all but 
carbide lime. - Except for certain installations 
where carbide lime is available the high cal- 
cium quicklime exhibits lowest overall cost and 
best operation. 

Carbide lime, a by-product of acetylene man- 
ufacture from calcium carbide, exhibits sub- 
stantially the same results as high calcium 
quicklime. While only about 80 pct as effective 
as high calcium quicklime, compared on a cost 
per ton basis it is a far more economical 
neutralizer if readily available in the area. 

Carbide lime can be obtained in two forms, 
“as is” consisting of hydrated lime settled to 
a 50 pct solid, or as a water suspension of 25 
to 35 pet solid. The latter eliminates certain 
handling equipment but is more expensive in 
haulage costs. This is uneconomical compared 
with high calcium quicklime if transported over 
30 miles. The 50 pct solids carbide lime is 
economical where more than 40,000 gal per 
month are being neutralized. Carbide lime can 
be purchased f.o.b. for approximately $3.00 
per dry ton. 


Neutralizing agent costs compared 


Hydrated lime and dolomitic hydrated lime 
are similar in results to the unslaked varieties. 
But because of higher cost they are generally 
less desirable. 

Caustic soda and soda ash give a very high 
reaction rate and less solids. However, neu- 
tralization agent expense may be as much as 
ten times greater than lime. High calcium 
limestone is effective only in batch lots for 
small acid quantities and long retention periods. 

Most pickling operations use sulfuric acid. 
However, a number of installations use various 
amounts of nitric, hydrochloric and hydro- 
fluoric acid. Results with reaction rates are 
about the same as with sulfuric acid. A recent in- 
stallation on waste pickle liquor from a mix- 
ture of nitric and hydrofluoric acid used like 
amounts of lime. Only two changes are neces- 
sary for these acids. If nitric or hydrochloric 
acid are present, a pH meter must be used for 
control instead of the conductivity meter. 

Operating costs for the process are indicated 
in the box. All costs have been considered 
including overhead, cake disposal, amortization 
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FILTER CAKE THICKNESS as a function of oxi- 
dation level was tested at A. O. Smith Corp. 


and site rental. All costs are liberal and may 
be lowered depending upon area, chemical] costs 
and plant design. For example, cake disposal 
costs represents 42 pct of total expense. This 
is due largely to a 22 mile round trip haulage 
which can be reduced in many cases. 
Substantial reductions in direct labor charges 
can and are being made because of recent de- 
velopments in plant layout. Complete disposal 
costs will range from 1.5 to 2.0 cents per gallon 
of waste liquor depending primarily on acid 
strength and neutralizing agent cost. 


BASICITY OF NEUTRALIZERS 


AGENT BASICITY FACTORt 
Dolomite Quicklime................... 1.110 
High Calcium Quicklime............... 0.941 
Dolomite Hydrated Lime............... 0.912 
Hydrated or Carbide Lime......_... 0.700 
Caustic Soda, Flake, 76 pct. . 0.687 
Dolomite Limestone...... . ‘h 0.564 
Soda Ash, Dense, 56 pet... _.. 0.507 
High Calcium Limestone.... . 0.489 


+ Grams of equivalent CaO per gram of material. 


DISPOSAL PLANT OPERATING COSTS* 
Cost per Cost per 


Week 1000 Gai 
DIRECT LABOR, 
SUPERVISION, OVERHEAD $ 700.00 $ 4.67 
21% operators at $3.50 per hr . 
including insurance. 


NEUTRALIZING AGENT 375.00 2.50 
Carbide Lime — 75 Dry tons at 
$3.00 per ton plus $2.00 per ton 





for cartage. 

FILTER CAKE DISPOSAL 1,150.00 7.66 
Haulage at $750.00 per 100 loads. 
Dumping permit $400.00 per month. 

POWER CONSUMPTION 38.60 0.26 
65 hp at $0.01 per kw-hr 

MAINTENAN SE 150.00 1.00 
Filter bags plus parts and labor. 

LIME HANDLING 49.00 33 
One loader at $211.00 per month, 
rental plus gasoline. 

BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 230.00 1,53 

MISCELLANEOUS 50.00 33 
Water, Heat, Telephone, Lights. 

TOTAL $2,742.60 $18.28 


*30,000 gal waste per |6-hr day. 
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Eccentric sample— 


Simple Test 
Measures Quenching Power 


of Salt Baths 


By R. F. Harvey 

Chief Metallurgist 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence 





* An eccentric hardenability test specimen is the basis of a new method for determin- 
ing the effects of various degrees of agitation on the characteristics of hot salt 


baths . . . Specimens are easy to prepare, simple to use and test results can be 
evaluated in practical terms. 


® Five hardness readings are taken at the periphery of the specimen in !/g-in. 
increments of thickness . . . Hardnesses are plotted against section thicknesses . . . 
By using specimens of the same steel austenitized under identical conditions, the 
quenching power of various salt baths can be compared by determining surface, 





hardnesses at the peripheries of the specimens. 


® HOT SALT QUENCHING is widely used, 
but an important variable, agitation of the 
quench, is often disregarded. To investigate 
this and other aspects of hot quenching, a new 
method of evaluating quenching power has 
been developed. It involves the use of an eccen- 
tric hardenability test specimen which can be 
made quickly and inexpensively. Results ob- 
tained are easily evaluated in practical terms. 

To gain all the advantages of interrupted 
quench hardening, to minimize internal stresses 
and distortion, and to avoid cracking, it is 
necessary that quenching power be adequate 
to assure desired hardness. Optimum mechani- 
cal properties in the quenched and tempered 
condition are obtained only with a fully mar- 
tensitic structure. 

Best results with hot quenching are obtained 
when the hardenability of the steel is adequate 


to produce martensite, and the quenching power 
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of the bath is sufficiently high to insure a mar- 
tensitic structure. Even a poor quench may 
give satisfactory results with highly alloyed 
steels which delay the start of transformation 
at elevated temperatures and permit decreased 
cooling velocities. However, such extravagant 
use of critical alloys is not desirable. 

Agitation in interrupted quench hardening, 
first designated as step quenching and later 
martempering or marquenching, was first de- 
veloped and brought under scientific contro! 
for hardening hacksaws.'! Agitation has a very 
pronounced effect on other standard quenching 
mediums such as oil or brine. 

The H value, i. e., the quenching power, for 
violently agitated oil is about 0.95 or about 
three and one half times that of still oil. The 
H value for violently agitated brine is about 
5.0 and is about two and one half times that 
of still brine.2 The quenching power of sti!! 
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salt was similarly increased by several hundred 
percent by proper agitation. 

No method previously used to measure the 
quenching power of molten salt baths was en- 
tirely suitable for this investigation. In one 
investigation® a stepped cylinder of 0.51 pct 
carbon tool steel was used. Such a cylinder 
would have to be relatively long for an ade- 
quate range of diameters. This may cause 
errors due to variations in the depth of the 
bath. Also, sectioning is required to determine 
center hardness which is used as the criterion 
of quenching power. Added moisture lowers 
the operating temperature of molten salt baths 
and increases the quenching power.‘ 


Air cooling a problem 


Jominy-type end quenching, using molten 
salt as the quenching medium has also been 
investigated.® Violent but highly localized agi- 
tation on end quenching does not adequately 
represent conditions of actual practice. During 
the cooling time of about 30 min which is nec- 
essary for bringing specimens from the austen- 
itizing temperature to 400°F, the effects of air 
cooling are believed to be appreciable and com- 
pensation for them is difficult. Also, pumping 
molten salt through the end-quench apparatus 
may cause mechanical difficulties. 

Some investigators have used cone-shaped 
specimens® to show differences in various 
quenching mediums. However, such specimens 
are difficult to use because sectioning and etch- 
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Fig. 3—Quenching is done in a 12-in. diam header agitated by a variable speed propeller. 
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Fig. |—Hardness readings taken at periphery 
of eccentric hardenability test specimens are 
used to compare quenching power of salt baths. 
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Fig. 2—Jominy end-quench hardenability curve 
for AIS! 52100 steel serves as comparison for 
cooling rates of various eccentric specimens. 
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An eccentric type hardenability 
specimen can be easily prepared 
to test agitation effects ... 


ing are necessary, and special fixtures required 
to determine axial] hardness. 

An eccentric-type hardenability specimen, 
shown in Fig. 1, can be easily prepared and is 
simple to use in determining the effect of vari- 
ous degrees of agitation.’ It is easily machined 
by turning and drilling to sections varying in 
thickness from ™% to 1%4 in. 

An average of five hardness readings are 
taken at the periphery in increments of % in. 
of thickness. This is done midway along the 
length to eliminate end effects. The Rockwell C 
hardness is plotted against section thickness 
as measured radially from the center of the 
2'-in. diam hole. Using specimens of the same 
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Fig. 4—Graph shows influence of agitation on 
hardenability of AISI 52100 steel specimens. 
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Fig. 5—Hardness readings show results of tests 
at seven commercial plant installations. 
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steel austenitized under identical conditions, 
the quenching power of various salt baths can 
be compared by determining the surface hard- 
nesses at the peripheries of the specimens. 

The diameter and other dimensions of the 
specimen may be varied for other thicknesses, 
if desired. The section thickness, as measured 
radially from the center of the 2%-in. hole, 
is an arbitrary dimension. A section measured 
in that way is not exactiy equivalent to the 
normal measurement of thickness of a flat 
plate, but it is comparatively close for practical 
purposes. 


Standard end quenching used 


A chrome-bearing steel, AISI 52100, was used 
because it is an analysis commonly hot-salt 
quenched in commercial practice. It also has 
sufficiently low hardenability so that the speci- 
men readily reflects differences in bath condi- 
tions. The steel used is 4%4-in. round hot-rolled 
barstock containing 1.10 pet C, 0.39 Mn, 0.013 P, 
0.019 S, 0.23 Si, and 1.49 Cr. 

The standard Jominy end-quench harden- 
ability of this steel is plotted in Fig. 2. To 
obtain these data, a piece of the barstock was 
normalized at 1650°F for 2 hr. After normaliz- 
ing, a Jominy specimen was machined midway 
from the center to the periphery. It was then 
heated for quenching in an atmosphere furnace 
at 1550°F for 45 min. End quenching was done 
in the standard manner, using cold brine. 


Held in bath 5 minutes 


All eccentric-type specimens used were heat- 
ed for hardening in a neutral salt bath con- 
sisting of chlorides of barium, sodium, and 
potassium at 1550°F for 30 min. All salt- 
quenched specimens were quenched immedi- 
ately, with the axis of the hole held vertically 
into a nitrite salt bath at 400°F. After holding 
in the quench bath for 5 min, specimens were 
cooled to room temperature in air. 

One of two commercial hot-salt quenching 
installations used in the investigation at Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, is the three- 
bath unit in Fig. 3. It includes a carburizing 
salt normally operated at 1700°F, a neutral 
salt usually operated at 1550°F, and a quench 
salt normally operated at 400°F. The quench- 
ing salt is a ternary mixture of about 53 pct 
potassium nitrate, 40 pct sodium nitrite and 
about 7 pct sodium nitrate. A propeller rotat- 
ing at 1750 rpm provides agitation for the 
header-type quench. A separating chamber in 
the quenching tank filters out chlorides carried 
over from the neutral salt bath. 

Only neutral and quenching salt baths are 
used for treating AISI 52100 steel. To evaluate 
general commercial quenching practice, speci- 
ments from the same heat of steel were hard- 
ened at the Brown & Sharpe plant and six other 
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commercial installations. Maximum agitation 
was used in each instance. The treatment was 
identical in every case, the principal variable 
beiny in agitation. 

Hardness was plotted against thickness in 
the two hardenability-type curves in Fig. 4, 
ysing severe agitation and no agitation. The 
curves represent extreme conditions with salt 
quenching. One curve represents severe agi- 
tation with a header-type quench using a pro- 
peller speed of 1750 rpm and the other curve 
represents no agitation with a still quench. 

Approximate cooling rates at 1300°F in de- 
grees Fahrenheit per second for various sec- 
tions were calculated for various quenching 
conditions. They are calculated from end- 
quench tests on the same steel and based on 
the principle that the cooling rates at the sur- 
face of the eccentric specimen are the same as 
the cooling rates at that location on the Jominy 
end-quench specimen which has the same 
hardness. 


Plot results of agitation 

The AISI 52100 steel, 1% in. thick as measured 
on the eccentric specimen, will harden to 6344 
Rc with severe agitation. At 1/16 in from the 
quenched end of the Jominy specimen, the 
hardness is also 631% RC, corresponding to a 
cooling rate of about 600°F per sec. Similarly, 
AISI 52100 steel at 3% in. thickness with no 
agitation was only 37 Rc. This corresponds in 
hardness to a point on the Jominy hardenabil- 
itv curve in Fig. 2 at 15/16 in. from the 
quenched end where the cooling rate is only 
about 11°F per sec. 

Hardnesses obtained at seven different plants 
are shown in Fig. 5. Curves include extreme 
conditions of severe agitation and no agitation. 

Brine quenching is the most powerful quench. 
lt was included for comparative purposes only 
since brine is not generally used in AISI 52100 
steel except for very large sections. This is 
due to the probability of severe distortion and 
cracking. Mildly agitated oil at 120°F was a 
more powerful quench than the least efficient 
of the hot-salt quenches but was less powerful 
than the severely agitated hot-salt quench. 

Quenching characteristics of commercial! 
baths varied considerably in quenching effec- 
tiveness. This was probably due to differences 
in agitation in the various installations. 

Plants A and B used very similar quenching 
methods insofar as propeller speeds, and 
header arrangements were concerned. However, 
plant B had a more effective quench. It appears 
that a copious flow of salt is not necessarily 
a powerful quench. Turbulence or mixing cur- 
rents are believed to be more effective. This 
may account for some differences in the vari- 
ous installations. Other factors which ad- 
versely affect hardness in salt-bath heat treat- 
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ing are decarburization in the neutral salt and 
decreased quenching power of the nitrite salt 
due to chloride contamination. 

A high degree of agitation is desirable for 
quenching relatively large sections, but too 
much agitation should not be used on thin sec- 
tions. Very severe distortion has occurred with 
high rates of agitation in hot quenching small 
sections of carburized AISI 4620 steel. With 
a less severe quench, distortion was eliminated 
and the results were satisfactory. 


In determining the optimum degree of agita- 
tion for each application, the cooling rate 
should be sufficiently high to obtain a fully 
martensitic structure in the size and analysis 
treated. However, the cooling rate should not 
be much greater otherwise excessive distortion 
and even cracking may result. A _ propeller 
driven by a variable-speed motor permits agi- 
tation over a broad range to accommodate a 
variety of parts. 

Shortages of critical alloys and more exact- 
ing commercial requirements demand better 
heat-treating techniques and equipment. Hot- 
salt quenching permits hardening of a wide 
variety of parts with less internal stress, less 
distortion, and without cracking. Good agita- 
tion, more than any other single factor, should 
increase the quenching power of commercial 
salt quenches. 

The eccentric hardenability specimen used in 
the test can be produced quickly and inexpen- 
sively. Results are easily evaluated in terms 
of practical knowledge. It can also be used to 
determine hardenability under actual condi- 
tions of interrupted quench hardening. 


For such an evaluation, a standard repro- 
ducible, trouble-free quench is required. These 
conditions can be met by quenching into hot 
salt at 400°F without any agitation. While this 
is not as powerful as the agitated quenches, it 
is reproducible. For evaluating different steel 
compositions, this method gives practical in- 
formation. 
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MIST LUBRICATION 


Cuts Maintenance, Production Costs 





By W. E. Drayton 


Chief Tool Engineer 

Wright Mfa. Div. 

American Chain & Cable Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


® Marked savings in lubricant costs have been achieved at 
American Chain & Cable Co.'s Reading, Pa. plant through 
the use of mist-type lubrication units . . . For added benefits, 
units spray oil-kerosene mixture on grinding wheels, increase 
wheel life four to six times 


boring mills and multiple spindle drills to reduce bearing 
failures. 


. . « Other installations lubricate 


® Fine oil spray helps prevent coolant-lubricant contamination 
on screw machines . . . Mist lubrication on a 300-ft conveyor 
decreased frequent stoppages and shutdowns for linkage take- 
up . . . Oil consumption on machines with these units is now 


measured in ounces per day instead of gallons. 


@ MACHINE TOOL DOWNTIME, maintenance 
manhours and lubricant costs have been 
greatly reduced by extensive use of mist-type 
oil lubrication at the Reading, Pa., plant of 
American Chain & Cable Co. Installation of 
these units on tool grinders has substantially 
increased wheel life. Similar units attached 
to boring mills, multiple spindle drills and 
serew machines have materially reduced bear- 
ing failures and coolant contamination. Oil 
consumption per machine is now measured in 
ounces instead of gallons. 

On two diamond wheel carbide tool grinders, 
daily application of a few ounces of an oil- 
kerosene mist to the wheel surfaces has ex- 
tended wheel life an average of six times. 

One of these grinders uses two 6-in. diamond 
cup wheels for servicing single point carbide 
tip tools. Before installing the Alemite Oil- 
Mist lubricating system, wheel life averaged 
about two months. After six months’ use of a 
mixture of kerosene and No. 10 weight oil on 
the grinding surfaces, the two wheels were 
estimated to have reached approximately half- 
life. Current replacement cost is $184 per 
wheel. Four to five ounces of the lubricant 
mixture are used per day. 

The second grinder formerly used three 
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wheels per year at a replacement cost of $197 
per wheel. With mist application, wheel life 
will increase from four to approximately 14 
months. Oil mixture consumed amounts to less 
than two ounces daily. 

Ground workpieces have a smoother finish, 
and use of the atomized oil-kerosene mixture 
has eliminated wheel dressing. Wheels do not 
load up and the mess and bother of wick lubri- 
cation is avoided. 

Another savings example is a 42-in. boring 
mill which formerly required daily lubrication 
at 30 points. Some points needed attention 
three times per shift since oil cups were quickly 
exhausted when the machine was operating. 
Mist-type lubrication has eliminated these time- 
consuming, production wasting interruptions. 

Two of the new lubricating units are mounted 
on the rear of the mill, each serving one side 
of the machine. Only attention required is a 
daily filling of the 12-o0z oil reservoir in each 
unit. This can be done any time during the 
shift without stopping operation since oil con- 
sumption per shift is less than half the reser- 
voir capacity. The operator does not turn on 
the lubricating units; a solenoid does this auto- 
matically whenever the machine is started. 

As a result of experience on the 42-in. mill, 
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OIL-MIST UNITS on 7 screw machines saved an 
estimated $5800 overall in the first year. 


all 13 boring mills in the plant, ranging in size 
from 24 in. to 100 in., are to be equipped with 
these lubricating units. Only exception will be 
the conical main table bearing, which is pres- 
sure lubricated by pump in sump. 

Four multiple spindle drills, operating 16 
hours per day, are now being lubricated with 
20 gal of finely atomized oil per year, as against 
250 gal required with former lubrication meth- 
ods. A mist of oil is continuously applied when 


MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL, mist lubricated, uses 
20 gal of oil yearly; it formerly used 250. 


the machines are in operation. With no down- 
time required for lubrication, about 250 hours 
of machine time are gained per year. Down- 
time formerly was 20 min every 16 hours. 
The lubricator units have eliminated all drip- 
page onto nearby work and floor areas. They 
are mounted at eye-level height on the ma- 
chines and the finely dispersed oil particles 
are carried to all critical points by pipe, flexi- 
ble hose or copper tubing. Elimination of lad- 


BORING MILL is mist lubricated at 30 points with two units operated by a solenoid switch. 
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Finely dispersed oil particles are 
carried to all critical points .. . 


ders for lubricating upper bearings has added 
an important safety factor to these installa- 
tions. 

Twin burdens of oil costs and bearing re- 
placements have also been virtually eliminated 
in the company’s’ screw machine department. 
This is indicated by more than two years’ expe- 
rience with mist-type lubrication on seven of 
these machines. 

Contamination of cutting oil and lubricating 
oil on these screw machines was also expensive 
in terms of bearing failures, oil replacement, 
downtime, etc. Various types of seals and cool- 
ant combinations were tried, but spindle bear- 
ings continued to go out in from three to six 
months, and there was excessive wear on shaft 
bearings. 

In an effort to prolong bearing life and elim- 
inate coolant-lubricant contamination, a 1-in. 
machine was lubricated with a fine oil mist and 
close record was kept for three months. Re- 
sults were so satisfactory that the entire bank 
of seven machines was similarly equipped. 

A daily report on all seven screw machines 
was kept for 12 months. Here is the score for 
downtime, oil consumption and maintenance 
costs: 

1. Lubricating oil consumption has been re- 
duced from 5400 gal per year to about 120 gal 
per year. Net savings: $2375. 


2. The cost of “downtime payable,” (labor 


costs wasted during downtime for machine re- 
pairs) decreased 96 pet. 





CONVEYOR is mist-lubricated at critical points 


to eliminate jamming and save linkage take-up. 
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3. Between 900 and 1000 production machine 
hours were gained, due to elimination of fre- 
quent bearing failures. 

4. Reduction in maintenance costs, includ- 
ing cost of new gears or bearings, was approxi- 
mately $3000. 

Total savings as a result of equipping these 
seven machines with Alemite Oil-Mist units is 
estimated at slightly more than $5800 in the 
12-month period. Maintenance costs in the 
second year of operation are expected to be 
about 70 pct under the first year’s charges, 
basing this estimate on condition of the bear- 
ings at the end of the 12-month study. 

Application of 1% oz of oil through an 
atomizing orifice once every 8 hours has also 
eliminated excessive maintenance on a 300-ft 
conveyor used to carry valves and fittings. 
Frequent jammings no longer occur, and link- 
age take-up is not required as often. 


See reduced maintenance 


Prior to installation of the mist-type lubri- 
cation system, a heavy oil was brushed onto 
the wheels and linkage every three or four 
months. The power drive and sprocket shaft 
had grease fittings but the wheels did not. The 
chain was not lubricated nor was the sprocket 
wheel rim on which it rode past the power 
drive. Wear on these parts was severe, and 
linkage take-up was a frequent requirement. 
After seven months of fine mist lubrication to 
all moving parts, total linkage take-up has 
been only % in. 

Housekeeping has also improved to a marked 
degree. When oil was formerly brushed on, 
the entire conveyor route was spotted by oil- 
drippings. 
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GRINDING WHEELS last 4 to 6 times longer 


with daily use of oil-kerosene mist. 
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every grade of ZINC 
for urgent military and 


civilian requirements 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


Columbus, O. Chicago St. Louis New York 
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TOUGHER! 


LEADER POINT 
CAP SCREWS 


Dropping, knocking against 
metal surfaces and faulty 
line-up are major causes of 
damaged threads. Allen’s 
new unthreaded leader point 
substantially reduces the 
causes of screw thread in- 
jury, or damage to threaded 
holes. Grip Heads, precision 
fit sockets that adhere to the 
key, plus the new leader 
points, make Allens the 
world’s easiest starting cap 
screws, particularly in 
inaccessible spots. Sold only 
thru leading Industrial 
Distributors. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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Insulation: 


Device aids in finding economi- 
cal material thickness. 


Finding the thickness of insul- 
ating material required on heated 
industrial equipment has _ been 
simplified with an ingenious scale 
recently developed. 


Standard thicknesses for vari- 
ous operating temperatures may 
be adopted for company-wide use, 
avoiding the need for reconsidera- 
tion of specifications on each new 
job or, the cost of insulating ma- 
terials and installation may be 
weighed against the cost of heat 
loss to obtain the most economical 
insulation thickness under ex- 
pected operating conditions and 
equipment life. 


How To Save On Fuel 


The designer usually finds 
that the standard thicknesses are 
satisfactory when the cost of heat 
in a new installation is about 
equal to that on which previous 
jobs have been based. 


when the cost of heat 
is unusually high or low or when 
a job is particularly large, a closer 
investigation of the most econom- 


However, 


COST OF HEAT LOSS-BARE AND INSULATED 
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Graph helps find required insulation thickness . .- - 


Engineering 


IF YOU WANT 
MORE DATA 


You may secure oeeitennt 
information on item 
ae in this tea by 


using card on 
page 119. 19. Jost ledicute the 


page on which it appears. 
Be sure to note exactly the 
information wanted. 


ical insulation thickness is cer. 
tainly justified by the resulting 
savings in fuel dollars. 


Fewer Calculations 











The heat-loss graph has bee 
designed to help the engineer ani 
specifier in determining the most 
economical thickness of mineral 
wool block or board insulation ir 
specific cases, without requiring 
repeated calculations. 

Hot-surface temperature and 
fuel cost per million Btu are fixed 
by the application, while the re 
quired data on materials and in- 
stallation costs are obtained from 
insulation contractors or manu- 
facturers. 


To use the graph, start at hot- 
surface temperature on the scale 
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} Cer: 


alting 


t hot- 


scale 


and P oduction Ideas 


at the lower left and proceed ver- 
tically to the given block or board 
insulation thickness on the curves 
at left. A horizontal line through 
this point intersects the vertical 
scale in the center at both heat 
loss per hour in Btu per sq ft and 
heat loss per year in million Btu 
per sq ft for continuous operation. 
Annual heat loss may be ad- 
justed proportionately when oper- 
ation is not continuous. Follow 
with a line through heat loss on 
the center scale and through cost 
per million Btu on the slanted 
scale to meet the righthand scale 
at the approximate annual cost of 
heat loss in dollars per sq ft. 


Finds Heat Loss Also 


For each particular insulating 
job, hot-surface temperature and 
the cost of heat are constant, so 
that insulation thickness only can 
be varied (presuming that the 
type of insulation and finish re- 
mains the same). The engineer 
then selects two or three reason- 
able insulation thicknesses and 
determines with the graph the cor- 
responding annual cost of heat 
loss with each. 

Knowing the difference in total 
installation cost between the vari- 
ous thicknesses, the specific oper- 
ating cycle and the company’s de- 
preciation rate, the engineer can 
determine the most economical in- 
sulation thickness. Of course, the 
graph can be used to determine 
heat loss alone, from both bare 
and insulated surfaces. 


Here’s An Example 


Assume an engineer wants to 
determine the most economical 
thickness of mineral wool block 
insulation for an industrial oven 
operating continuously at 710 F 
and at a fuel cost of 40¢ per mil- 
lion Btu. 

By applying the graph (as 
shown by the dotted lines) he ob- 
tains and tabulates the heat-loss 
costs for tentative insulation 
thicknesses or 2 in., 3 in., and 4 
in. 

Added cost (materials and la- 

Turn Page 
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need a finish for low cost 
corrosion protection or 
showroom sparkle? 


specify : 


Whether you’re finishing non-ferrous parts for high corrosion 
protection, paint base, or for showroom sales appeal, you can 
be sure of low material and production costs and peak perform- 
ance when you specify Iridite. Here’s what you can do with 
Iridite: 
ON ZINC AND CADMIUM you can get highly corrosion resistant 
finishes to meet any military or civilian specifications and 
ranging in appearance from olive drab through sparkling 
bright and dyed colors. 


ON COPPER... Iridite brightens copper, keeps it tarnish- 
free; also lets you drastically cut the cost of copper-chrome 
plating by reducing the need for buffing. 


ON ALUMINUM Iridite gives you a choice of natural alumi- 
num, a golden yellow or dye colored finishes. No special 
racks. No high temperatures. No long immersion. Process in 


bulk. 

ON MAGNESIUM Iridite provides a highly protective film in 
deepening shades of brown. No boiling, elaborate cleaning 
or long immersions. 


AND IRIDITE IS EASY TO APPLY. Goes on at room temperature by 
dip, brush or spray. No electrolysis. No special equipment. No 
exhausts. No specially trained operators. Single dip for basic 
coatings. Double dip for dye colors. The protective Iridite 
coating is not a superimposed film, cannot flake, chip or peel. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? We'll gladly treat samples or send you complete 
data. Write direct or call in your Iridite Field Engineer. He's listed under 
“Plating Supplies” in your classified telephone book. 


lridite is approved under government specifications 


Aico Rescaccs P 


INCORPORATED 


4004.06 E. MONUMENT STREET © BALTIMORE 5. MD 





Manufacturers of Iridite Finishes for Corrosion Protection and Paint 
Systems on Non-Ferrous Metals, ARP Plating Chemicals. 
WEST COAST LICENSEE: L. H. Butcher Co. 
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and Belt Conveyors 


e To keep things moving—on produc- 
tion, assembly, processing or packing 
lines—mechanize your handling with 
conveyors. Standard furnishes all types 
—power and gravity, belt, roller, slat, 
chain, push-bar, sectional. Write—ad- 
dress Dept. IA-113. 





For Storage « Shipping « Receiving Depts. 
EXTENDOVEYOR portable Conveyors 


eCompact, mobile, — self-contained 
powered belt conveyor. Work it like an 
accordion—make it long or short-—slope 
it up or down. Easily maneuvered in 
confined areas. Handles commodities up 
to 150 lbs. Write for Bulletin—address 
Dept. IA-113. 





| For Lifting or Lowering e Floor to Floor 
the INCLINEBELT 


e Move packages up or down from floor 
to floor continuously. Compact, simple 
to install and maintain. High continuous 
line load capacity for any floor elevations, 
belt widths of 8, 12, 14, 18, 24,30 and 36 
inches. Write for Bulletin 63- 
D, address Dept. IA-44. 


Send for Bulletin 63-D 

describing the above and 
other Standard Conveyor eaquip- 
ment. Address Dept. 1A-44. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 














rower * BELT « SLAT + CHAIN «© WHEEL 
PUSH-BAR «+ SECTIONAL 


PORTABLE CONVEYOR UNITS: 
HANDIBELT + HANDIPILER 
INCLINEBELT + LEVEL BELT + EXTENDOVEYOR 

GRAVITY & POWER UTILITY BELT-VEYOR + HANDI-DRIVE 
CONVEYORS VERTICAL LIFTS + PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 
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Factors other than mate. 
rial and installation costs 
must be considered... 


bor) is then tabulated to provide 
3 in. or 4 in. as compared to 2 jp. 
It is assumed that 3-in.-thick jp. 
sulation costs 26¢ more per sq ft 
when installed than 2-in.-thick 
mineral wool blocks; 4 in. costs 
54¢ more per sq ft than 2 in. 


COST COMPARISONS 





Thickness 2 In. Thickness 





in. $ per sq ft $ per sq ft $ per sq ft 
2 0.50 kan +c 

3 0.35 0.15 0.26 
4 0.27 0.23 0.4 

* From graph. 


How Costs Work Out 


It is evident that 3 in. is a more 
economical thickness than 2 in. 
if the oven will be in use 2 years 
or longer. A thickness increase 
to 4 in. saves 23¢ more per sq ft 
each year but costs 54¢ more to in- 
stall initially than 2 in. 

The added 2 in. of insulation 
(4 in. vs. 2 in.) would take less 
than 3 years to pay for itself at 
the assumed fuel cost of 40¢ per 
million Btu. Thus, selection of 
insulation thickness would be gov- 
erned by the anticipated operating 
life of the oven. 


Note Bare Surface Loss 


From the bare-surface heat loss 
scale at the lower left of the 
graph, it is noted that the bare 
loss at 710°F is about 3500 Btu 
per sq ft per hr (at 80°F ambi- 
ent). At the same fuel cost, the 
annual cost of heat loss (without 
insulation) would be about $22 
per sq ft. 


It may be necessary to consider 
factors other than material and 
installation costs in determining 
economic insulation thickness. 
However, the costs of materials 
and installation are almost always 
far more important. 

Turn Page 
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WEIRTON 


Now—from Weirton’s completely new mill—comes Weirkote, 
a better galvanized steel with a tight protective coating that 
doesn’t crack, flake or peel under even the most difficult fabri- 
cating operations. 


Weirkote’s zinc coating stays uniform, flows evenly with the 
base metal, holds fast under most rugged treatment. It holds 
because the oxidized iron-zinc layer commonly found in 
galvanized steel is eliminated from Weirkote by the modern 
continuous galvanizing process by which it is made. 


You'll find your products easier and cheaper to produce . . . more 
durable, better looking . . . if you make them with Weirkote. 
Get the facts today from your Weirton representative, or write 
Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West Virginia. 


WEIRKOTE 


Sor ber farodutd- 


Weirkote is available in coils and cut lengths: gauges 16 to 30 inclusive. 
Maximum width—42”, maximum cut length—168”. Weirkote can be 
obtained to fit any customer requirement. For standard roofing and siding 
it is guaranteed to conform to A.S.T.M. specification A361-52T. 
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RECOMMENDED THICKNESSES 
Minimum Thickness — Mineral Woo! 
Temperature, deg F Thickness in, 
up to 200 1 
200-400 % 
ss 
600-700 5 
900-1100 * 
1100-1300 4% 
1300-1500 6 
1500-1600 5% 


Because of the several assump- 
tions made, the graph cannot be 
expected to be more accurate than 
+ 15 per cent although most re. 
sults (with reasonable thicknesses 
of insulation) will be quite close 
to actual values. When the graph 
is used on a comparative basis, of 


| These ELECTRIC Trucks p07 | Succ." “= 


| Will Never be Down” | | Wire Brushing: 


I | due To Lack of Power! | 7 Speeds deburring, ae 


gear rack edges. 


Ta sinensis a A new mass production brushing 
method for deburring and blending 
surface junctures and surface ir- 
regularities of gear racks is result- 
ing in production increases of more 
than 500 pct for American Type 
Founders, Inc. 

Designed and developed by Amer- 





Only electric industrial trucks give you the 
advantage of interchangeable power so 
that trucks can work while power units are 
being serviced. With Ready-Power drive 
you get a double advantage: (1) The quick 
interchangeability of electric power units, 
(2) The constant full power of gas-electric or 





Diesel-electric drive. There are Ready-Power Battery or Ready: Power unit ican Type Founders engineers, with 
units for all sizes and types of electric trucks. may be readily removed. 
Write for information. 


the cooperation of The Osborn Mfg. 
Company, to deburr 17 ft gear 
racks, the new method, utilizing 
power brushes, has cut deburring 
and finishing time from 50 minutes 
per unit to less than 10 minutes. 
The set-up provides a completely 
automatic, gear driven sequence for 





Guide spare Ready-Power 
unit into position on truck. 





Fasten 4 bolts and frock fe 
ready to work. 





READY-POWER 


The READY-POWER Co., 3822 GRAND RIVER AVE., DETROIT 8, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Gas and Diesel Engine-Driven Generators and Air Con- 


Here's the setup ... 


ditioning Units; Gas and Diesel-Electric Power Units for Industrial Trucks Turn Page 
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J&L’s New JALTEN series enables you to select 


low-alloy, high-strength steel in the following com- 
binations of advantages: 


High strength, good formability and fabricating 
—good resistance to low temperature impact. 


High strength, moderate forming— improved 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion. 


High strength—improved resistance to abrasion. 


Remember to specify JALTEN High Tensile Steel for 


¢ HIGH STRENGTH @ RESISTANCE TO CORROSION 
® GOOD FORMABILITY * RESISTANCE TO ABRASION 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


April 8, 1954 


Jalten 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Dept. 403, 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please forward a copy of your booklet, Jalten low- 
alloy, high-strength steel. 


Nome 


Company 


Address 
' 
' j 
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Hand-crafted sports cars are precision- 
built to hug the curves — take any road con- 
ditions —to provide the ultimate in control, 


speed and safety. Like these prima-donnas 


of the highways, BEATTY machines are 


constructed on precise tolerances to afford the 


same kind of exact control, speed and 


safety in industrial metal fabricating. One 


of the machines illustrated can be modified 


to suit your particular problem. Or, let our 


engineers recommend, design and build 
one to your exact requirements. 


A. BEATTY Horizontal Hydrav- 
lic Bulldozer for heavy forming, 
flanging and bending. 


B. BEATTY Gwillotine Beam 
Punch. Punches webs and flanges 
in ‘I’ beams from 6 to 30 inches. 


C. BEATTY Spacing Table 
handles web and flange purich- 
ing without roll adjustment. 


D. BEATTY Gap Type Press for 
forming, bending, flanging, press- 
ing. Capacity 250 tons. 


E. BEATTY Guillotine Bar Shear 
for angles, bars, rounds, squares 
without changing tools. 


BEATTY 


CTD ae mcm 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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deburring the gear racks at a Speed 
of 5 fpm. When the entire rack has 
passed beneath the brushing are, 
a limit switch reverses both the di. 
rection of feed and the rotationa) 
direction of the brushes finishing 
the two opposite sides of the gear 
teeth. 

Special fiber fill Faseut brushes 
manufactured by Osborn were spe. 
cified. They rotate at 1750 rpm per. 
mitting conformation to the irregy. 
lar contours of the gear teeth. The 
brushes also do a_ blending job 
where surfaces meet. Here they 
form smooth curves at the junctures 
in place of fragile sharp edges. 


Aids Stress Distribution 


Power brushes have been instru- 
mental in helping solve many prob- 
lems of stress distribution to avoid 
excessive local concentrations which 
could cause progressive fracture, 

By providing fast, economical, 



















Before and after... 
Turn to Page 171A 
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Special U-clamps made on a DAKE press 


; with this low-cost fixture 


.. Ma A few pieces of scrap steel, cut to size and 
welded, became the die with which this ma- 
chinist forms U-clamps on his Dake Hydraulic 
Press. 

He is Gerald Denicola, who operates the Mar- 
mora Machine Co. of Chicago. One of his cus- 
tomers orders these clamps 100 at a time, three 
or four times a year. 

When he learned that there would be repeat 
orders for them, he rigged up the fixture shown 
above at a cost of less than $15. It paid for itself 


on the first run, and since then has paid “divi- 
dends”’ regularly every three or four months. 

If you are hammering out jobs the hard way, 
imagine how much work and money you could 
save by doing them with a Dake Hydraulic 
Press. Hand, air, or electrically operated Dake 
Presses with capacities ranging from 25 to 300 
tons are suitable for thousands of production 
and maintenance jobs. They are fully described 
in illustrated Catalog 129—write for a copy, 
today. 


Dake Engine Company, 602 Seventh St., Grand Haven, Mich. 


» 5 


PRESSES 


Arbor Hand-Operated 


Presses Hydraulic 


sce Mp? 8. 1954 


g 4 


Power-Operated Guided 
Hydraulic Platen 


Gap Type Movable 
Presses Frame 
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YOU CAN BE SURE OF ALL 
Many of the most im- 
portant en the THESE IMPORTANT FACTORS 


country use the com- 


plete fabrication and WHEN YOU SELECT 
construction facilities of 

the Fort Pitt Bridge or- STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ganization. Our many 

years of practical ex- 

perience with Structural BY e 

Steel is available to you 

on any size project— 

any time-——any where. 


BRIDGE WORKS 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plant at Canonsburg, Pa. 


District Offices: NEW YORK, N.Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR STRUCTURAL STEEL” 


“STEEL PERMITS STREAMLINING CONSTRUCTION 
WITH SAFETY, ENDURANCE AND ECONOMY” 
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and effective production methods 
and means for producing smoot) 
curves in place of the sharpness of 
tool and grit marks and surfac. 
junctures, power brushes and brugp. 
ing have become an essential par 
of modern manufacturing. 
Brushes and brushing equipmey; 
have become important productioy 
tools because they fit into those 
manufacturing operations wher 
the ratio of labor costs to other pro. 
duction costs is very high, and 
where least development effort has 
been placed in the past. Many of 
the operations which can be done 
with brushes offer higher than 
usual rewards in cost savings and 
improved quality. 

















Fasteners: 


Redesign cuts assembly 
costs, lengthens life. 


Improved design features, us- 
ing a simple yet rugged and effec- 
tive clutch, are being used in : 
megohmeter made by the Winslov 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Through use of self-locking 
nuts, self-retaining pins and sub 
stitution of eyelets for screw ms 
chine parts, Winslow has lowerei 
manufacturing cost, and improve! 
the performance of the clutch. 


Crank to Shaft 


The generator is driven by 3 
hand crank, connected by a geal 
train to a shaft and the clutch 
drive hub. The driven hub is a 
tached to the generator shaft. 


The two hubs are coupled 5 { 
four bakelite clutch shoes which 
eS ELASTIC STOP NUT are 
CLUTCH SPRING xo 
“<j cS 
BUSHING ar 
+ UTCH DRIVE 4U8 
3 iy est 
SHOE ae i 
‘ce | CC ( 
= 1 T ( 
ae —s i 
. yj HAND 
GENERATOR : ™ — PINION ball 
SHAFT SHA 
mar" Fe 





ROLLPIN ROLLPIN 


How fastener is used... 
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AND 
YOUVE 
MODERNIZED! 


federalize : 


anda 


in a i , de 
The age of the Big Change 
slow 
3 3 is here: the propeller is giving 
king way to the jet... precision is 
- @ giving way to supet-precision... 


the instrument quality controls of yesterday 
| \ : ) 





















ovel Mm are industrial museum pieces today... 
motion itself has taken a new name; speed. 
The America that rolled along on Federal 
by *MMR decades ago is a new America, rolling on a new 
Sea" Federal today. The Federal bearing that once 


smoothed the way for one horsepower has been 


a 
: modernized to do the same job with a 1/10 horsepower. | 
_ And change is the order of the day with sources 
eB supply. The purchasing powers across America , 
e ire taking a new look at the old familiar faces... | 

are re-examining, re-appraising...are learning that 

vesterday’s No. 2 sources of supply are ready to 

come today’s No. 1. 
t Changing with change...new with the new is Federal. 
’ lake a new look at this one of the world’s largest 
as 
on ball bearing manufacturers...then specify Federal. 

tederalize and—you’ve modernized. 

One of the world’s largest ball bearing manufacturers THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC. 

ae i POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Producers of the Modern ball bearing 
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Interlocking 
steel-slat 
construction 
assures extra 
protection and 
longer life at 
lower cost* 





With Kinnear Rolling Doors, all 
overhead space remains clear for 
hoist, crane or conveyor equipment or 
other superstructure. No floor or wall 
space is lost inside or outside of 
Kinnear Rolling Doors because they 
open straight upward, Light from 
overhead fixtures is never obstructed. 


Kinnear Rolling Doors coil com- 
pactly, directly over the door lintel. 
Edges of the steel curtain are securely 
anchored in tracks from floor to lin- 
tel, insuring secure closure and extra 
protection against fire, intrusion and 
the elements. Kinnear’s smooth up- 
ward action assures easy manual lift, 
chain or crank operation, and is ideal 
for time-saving electric control, using 
Kinnear Motor Operators with push- 
buttons at any number of convenient 
points. Kinnear Rolling Doors are 
built any size . . . easily installed in 


old or new buildings. Write today 
for full details. 


IMCL smooth coiling 
Steel 


* floor and wall 


upward action. 
makes all 


space fully 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


AGAINST THE ELEMENTS 


Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors are heavily 
galvanized (1.25 oz. of zinc per sq. 
foot, as per ASTM standards) to pro- 
vide a long-lasting weather-resistant 
surface. In addition Paint 
Bond, a special phosphate application, 
provides for easy, thorough paint cov- 
erage and lasting paint adhesion. 
Records show that many Kinnear 
Rolling Doors have been in continuous 
service for 20, 30 and 40 years 


Kinnear 
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ride on four spider studs extend. 
ing radially outward from the 
driven hub. The clutch shoeg are 
held against the hub perimeters 
by compression springs on each 
stud. 




































Remain Locked In Position 


Winslow uses Elastic Stop nuts 
as adjustable spring retainers gt 
the ends of the spider studs. These 
are self-locking nuts of the pre 
vailing torque type, which remaip 
locked at any position on the stud 
to which they are turned. 

They can be moved to adjust 
spring pressure, but will not 
loosen the effects of centrifugal 
force, spring pressure, vibration, 
wear or other factors. 


Use Inexpensive Bushing 


In the original design, a ma- 
chined bushing was used on the 
stud at each end of the spring. 
Now, at the shoe end, an inexpen- 
sive bushing made on an eyelet 
machine serves equally well. At 
the nut end, the need for a bush- 
ing has been eliminated by using 
a clinch type nut. 

This is similar to the standard 
hex nuts formerly used, but the 
hex nut body has a shank or 
sleeve-like extension over which 
the spring end fits. This is a uni- 
que application for a nut normally 
intended for clinching to sheet 
metal parts. 


Hubs Drilled, Tapped 


Hubs are drilled and tapped for 
which hold them in 
position while a permanent fas- 
tener is inserted. Formerly the 
fastener used was a taper pil 
This was expensive, invo!ving both 
drilling and reaming, and frequent 
breakage of expensive reamers. 
So Winslow switched to using 
the Rollpin. These self-retaining 
pins hold fast in an ordinary pre 
duction drilled hole. No tape! 
reaming, no peening or other fas 
tening operation, is required. 
In the more than 10 years this 
meter has been on the market, 00 


set screws, 






The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES 
1760-80 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


one clutch failure is known t 

have occurred, and returns 

repairs of any kind are rare. 
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HELPED A STEEL MILL CUT “CROP Loss” 
sy $60,000 A YEAR 


each 


nuts 


hese 


EF 


djust 
not 


ition, 


1 the 
ring. 
cpen- 
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At 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS CALL FOR LINDE SERVICE 


Time after time —as in this case of cutting high-sulphur steel — 
oxygen has proved to be the answer to problems that arise in mill operation, 
But oxygen alone isn’t enough. It takes skill and experience in research, en- 
gineering, production, and distribution to get the most out of oxygen use. 
Through Linpe Service you get an unrivaled combination of them all. 



























uni- The 4” x 4” billets coming from a rolling mill in a large 
nally steel plant are 140 feet long. They must be cut to shorter 


sheet | = length for transfer to the next mill. -*LINDE SERVICE 


Because the billets are high-sulphur steel, conven- , , oe 
is the unique combination of re- 


tional shearing resulted in split ends. More than 100 tons search, engineering, and over 40 years | 
1 for of steel per month were being lost in cropping the defec- of accumulated know-how that is help- 
nD tive ends. Production was slowed. ing LINDE customers save money and 
fas- - s iimcienanl tiem. 3 a 
the Then LINDE SERVICE stepped in. Working with the improve production in their uses of 
, i , oxygen and oxy-acetylene processes. 
pin. ae = MUll people, LINDE engineers designed and installed a ' ' : ! 
both high-speed oxy-acetylene flame cutting system. Result? No 
vent more split ends ... billets are now cut quickly and cleanly. 
5 \ production bottleneck was broken. The mill figures it 
sing ; F ; 
ning is saving at least $60,000 a year. 
pro- 


aper 
. If your company uses oxygen, LINDE SERVICE can mean 
dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


se LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
{ Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [J] New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company 
Division of Union Carsipe Canapa LimiteD 
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Vibration: 


Units track down frequency, 
size of machine vibration. 


Greater accuracy in determina- 
tion of machine vibration has been 
possible with a device now being 
used by Timken Roller 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 

The instrument locates abnor- 
mal vibrations in a machine with- 


Bearing 





out the necessity of dismantling 
the machine. It makes the job of 
maintaining very close accuracies 
in roller bearings a simpler and 
easier task. 


Can Be Carried Around 


A portable device, the instru- 
ment is used to detect abnormal 
vibration in the rotating parts of 
a machine. It is the industrial 
counterpart of the physician’s 





USE THE OIL THAT 


CLINGS 


There’s no need for splash, splatter and drip such as you get with 
ordinary lubricating oils. Use an oil that stays put ...an oil that is 


tacky as well as mobile. 


Lubricates as Effectively as Any Other SAE 30 Oil 


Magnus Kling-Oil not only eliminates splatter, splash and drip, but 
reduces the frequency of lubrication. And in many cases the continu- 
ous quality lubrication it insures leads to worthwhile reduction in power 


consumption. 


Ask for a Free Sample of Kling-Oil 


Try it out in a few spots where you are having trouble. You'll quickly 


see the difference. 





ee 
macnhus 
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MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
46 South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 
In Canada: Magnus Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal 
Service Representatives in Principal Cities 











stethescope. It consists of a yj. 
bration pick up, a filtering probe 
a stroboscopic lamp, and an eler. 
tronic instrument that records fre. 
quency and amplitude of vibra. 
tion. 


Bearing Accuracy Improved 


Advantages of such a tool are 
readily apparent to the mainte. 
nance man. Detecting out of bal. 
ance parts, formerly a slow tedi. 
ous task, has been greatly speeded 
up. Out of balance parts can now 
be detected while the machine js 
operating. 

Tapered roller bearings are , 
highly accurate and precise prod- 
uct, going through many grinding 
operations. As one of the world’s 
largest users of grinding wheels, 
it is readily apparent that the 
maintenance of these many grind- 
ing machines is of vital impor- 
tance. 


Low Vibration Level 


By using the Vibratron in its 
maintenance program, Timken has 
been able to maintain an average 
vibration level on its grinding ma- 
chines to 0.000090 (ninety mil- 
lionths of an inch). Accuracy built 
into a machine, and kept there by 
careful maintenance, makes possi- 
ble the production of accurate and 
precise tapered roller bearings. 


How It Is Used 


To correct a machine that is out 
of balance the following steps are 
taken. First the machine is com- 
pletely shut down. A reading is 


then taken with the Vibratron. 





Spots machine vibration ... 
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Technical Briefs 


Reading will show extent 
of vibration present in 
building floor... 


the probe of the instrument is 
sjaced on the spindle, bearing, or 
using where it will be used for 
alancing later. 

This reading will show how 
such vibration is present in the 
gor of the building upon which 
the machine is set; how much vi- 
pration is transferred to the ma- 
chine being tested from other ma- 
chines. This reading will repre- 
sent the best obtainable after the 
machine in question is balanced. 


— 


Vibration Triggers Light 


With the pick up probe still in 
position, the various parts of the 
machine are started, one at a 
time, and the amplitude reading 
observed after each successive 
step. This indicates which parts 
of the machine give the most vi- 
bration. The part is double check- 
ed with the light which is trig- 
gered by the strongest vibration 
felt by the pick up probe. 

From this point on, it is simply 
a matter of balancing the unbal- 
anced part by replacement or re- 
pair until the reading approaches 
as nearly as possible the reading 
taken with the machine shut off. 


Corrosion: 


Improved equipment helps 
maintain high heat transfer. 


A new type coated cooling sec- 
tion and use of Naval bronze 
rather than steel bolts have solved 
‘ corrosion problem where cast 
iron cooling equipment is contin- 
ually subjected to raw sea water, 
High heat transfer efficiency of 
the original equipment was main- 
tained over a longer period. 

Corrosion of cast iron cooling 
equipment after two to three years 
in continuous contact with raw 
sea Water at temperatures up to 
225°F was found to present a prob- 
lem serious enough to require pre- 
Ventive measures at American 


| Cyanamid Co.’s plant, Linden, N. J. 


After this length of service in 


April 8, 1954 





cooling sulfuric acid produced in 
two plant units, there was enough 
loss of heat transfer efficiency to 
require more cooling equipment. 
Also leaks were developing at the 
joints of the cooling sections as 
a result largely of corrosion of the 
steel bolts used for assembly. 


Little Corosion On Fins 


Since high grade cast iron has 
proved to be the best available 
material for the cooling of acid it 





was believed possible to improve 
both the life of the cooling sec- 
tions and their cooling efficiency 
without changing the cooling wa- 
ter system or treating the water 
to reduce its corrosive properties. 
Internal fins which contribute 
to the high cooling efficiency of Na- 
tional cooling sections showed al- 
most no corrosion from the flow 
of acid through them. 
Cause of the exceptionally high 
rate of corrosion is the raw sea 
Turn Page 





Ts FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS... 


for more years of better service! 


Installation of three 351- 
DBZ-B Thomas Couplings 
in Columbia Breweries, 
Tacoma, Wash. between 
motors and Vilter refrig- 
eration compressors. 





Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit 
the power and provide for parallel and angular mis- 
alignment as well as free end float. 


DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES 
FACTS | EXPLANATION 


Requires No Attention. 
NO MAINTENANCE © Visual Inspection 
= While Operating. 
= No Wearing Parts. 
= Freedom from Shut-downs. 





No Loose Parts 
All Parts Solidly Bolted 
€ 
CAN NOT ™ Free End Float under Load and 
jn - Misalignment. No Rubbing Action 
CREATE” THRUST m to cause Axial Movement. 
PERMANENT A Drives Like a Solid Coupling. 
TORSIONAL P) Elastic Constant Does Not Change. 
CHARACTERISTICS § Original Balance is Maintained. 
Write for our new Engineering Catalog No. 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 








THOMAS COUPLINGS ARE MADE FOR A 
WIDE RANGE OF SPEEDS, HORSEPOWER 
AND SHAFT SIZES. 


\ 5 g = % wv 
Se > 


Largest Exclusive Coupling Manufacturer in the World 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 














@ TO Cincinnati’s Union Terminal come 







travelers . . visitors . . conventioneers 
seeking pleasure, knowledge, products 
for which Cincinnati is famous 
valves, machine tools, television 
sets, soap and A-F Engineered 


Conveying Systems 


Cincinnati - home of 


ALVEY- FERGUSON 


the ougimal- Sumce (401 


engineered 
conveying 
systems 


Engineers All Types of Conveying Systems 







ames 





For a discussion of latest 
efficient methods of handling 
products and materials write: 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY « 560 Disney Street © Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cross-Bay Transfer 


Automatic motor-driven transfer cars. provide a universal 
handling system in modern parallel bay plants now served by 
overhead cranes. Also for transfer between plant buildings. 


"TRADE MARK 


A-1041 


EASTON CAR & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - EASTON, PA. - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
174-A 
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Corrosion builds up heavy 
scale which reduces rate 
of heat exchange. ., 


water which is taken from the 
Arthur Kill between Staten js. 
land and the mainland. This water 
is used for cooling in quantities 
totaling about 5500 gpm for the 
two acid production units whey 
its temperature is highest in sum. 
mer. 

Its corrosive action is aggre 
vated by sulfuric acid tempera. 
tures as high as 225°F for the 
entering 98-pct acid. This pro 
motes evaporative cooling which 
leaves salt deposits on the cooling 
coils. The water also has a pH of 
5.6 to 6 which contributes to its 
corrosive effects. 


Affects Heat Exchange 


Corrosion on the water side has 
been severe enough to build up 
heavy scale which reduces the rate 
of heat exchange and promotes the 
growth of algae. Maintenance and 
cleaning operations tended to 
start new leaks. The magnitude 
of the problem is evident from 
the volume of water used and the 
amount of cooling equipment re- 
quired. 

Solution of the problem has 
been approached in two ways 
First was the replacement of steel 
bolts with bolts of Navy bronze 
American Cyanamid engineers in 
cooperation with those of the Heat 
Transfer Division of National 
Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of the National cooling 
sections, are reducing the prob- 
lem still further by the introduc- 
tion of a new type coated cooling 
section. 


Two Coolers Used 


The acid cooling equipment at 
the Warners plant consists of two 
coolers, one for the absorber tower 
and one for the drying tower for 
each of the two Chemico contact 
process plants. 

The absorber tower cooler han- 
dles 98-pct acid from 225° to 
170°F and the drying tower cooler 

Turn Page 
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For Atlantic Automatic Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 


Tool Life Increased Over 200%! 


as 


PARTS FOR GEARS & CAR TRANSMISSIONS 
ore just a few of the many delicate machine tool prod- 
ucts Atlantic turns out. Cities Service Chillo Cutting Oil 
has helped Atlantic maintain their great reputation for 
quality products. 


Fo: the services of a Cities Service Lubri- 
cation Engineer... Write Cities Service 
Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City 5, New York. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


"RAE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


April 8, 1954 


“Cities Service Chillo Cutting Oil Has Proved 
To Be The Difference Between Ordinary And 
Quality Production In Our Shop!” 


Here’s Atlantic Automatic’s story in their own words: 
“One of our tougher jobs recently was machining SAE 
446 Stainless Steel with two forming, one threading and 
three drilling operations. The critical operation was drill- 
ing a .025 inch diameter hole, Ye inch deep. The drill 
would soon pack with chips and break. When a Cities 
Service Lubrication Engineer was called in, he recom- 
mended our using Chillo 44. 


“This light-colored oil did the trick. DOWN TIME WAS 
CUT IN HALF AND DRILL LIFE INCREASED OVER 200%! 

“We use Cities Service Chillo 44 to machine all types 
of metals covering a range of machinability from brass 
to stainless on our Brown and Sharpe 00G, 0G and 2G 
Automatics. It has proved to be the difference between 
ordinary and quality production in our shop!” 
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Distributed by Sun Glo 
Studios, New York, N. Y. 


Ideal design for 
the Ideal Mfg. Co. 


With today’s trend toward modern styling, Hendrick is becoming more 
ind more important to fabricators of metal products. Typical of these 
is the Ideal Mig. Co. of Oskaloosa, lowa, who manufactures the attrac- 


tive home furnishing items shown above using Hendrick’s Perforated 
Metal Square Link design 


And this is only one of hundreds of designs Hendrick can supply in 
commercially rolled metals and gauges with round, square, diamond, 
hexagonal or slotted perforations. If you would like further informa- 


tion, write Hendrick today. 


Hendrick 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





tectural Grilles - 





A prominent producer of automobile 
frames found production slipping. Figur- 
ing it was due to inefficient load handling 
equipment in his pickling room, he called 
in a “Reading” handling engineer. 

After installing a 10-ton “Reading” over- 
head traveling crane he found his problem 
solved. Now the operator simply pushes 
a button. The motorized crane, traveling 
400 feet per minute, does all the work. 
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37 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. * Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


Perforated Metal + Perforated Metal Screens + Wedge-Slot Screens + Archi- 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring - 


Shur-Site Treads + Armorerids 


wipes out production 


delays in this 


pickling department! 


Employee morale is higher because fa- 
tigue is eliminated. And the extra effi- 
ciency obtained resulted in improved 
production. 


Further information on “Reading” Elec- 
tric Cranes will enable you to judge their 
advantages for your own load 
handling operations. Get our 
latest 16-page bulletin, “The 
Why and How of Faster Pro- 
duction. Write to: 
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Corrosive action aggra- 
vated by sulfuric acid 
temperature... 


handles 93-pct acid from 125 
-130°F to 90-110°F. Cooling water 
temperatures range from 40°F jn 
winter to 83°F in summer. 


In Parallel Banks 


In drying tower service one unit 
cools 550 gpm of 93-pct acid by 
the use of 27 stacks of ten Na- 
tional cooling sections each, ar- 
ranged in three parallel banks. 
Sections, Type AX, are particu- 
larly suited to sulfuric acid cool- 
ing service, having a minimum 
wall thickness of 4% in. for high 
corrosion allowance, are used for 
all cooling services. Like all Na- 
tional cooling sections, they have 
internal fins to promote heat trans- 
fer. 

In the other 93-pct acid coolers 
45 parallel-connected stacks of 12 
National sections each are used. 
A total of 810 cooling sections are 
in use for cooling the end-product 
acid to its 90-110°F. 


Handle 98-pct Acid 


The two absorber tower coolers 
handle 98-pct acid. There are 184 
National sections in the smaller 
unit arranged in 23 parallel-con- 
nected stacks of eight sections 
each. In the other unit 387 Na- 
tional sections are arranged in 45 
parallel-connected stacks of 9 sec- 
tions each. 

A total of 571 cooling sections 
are in use for cooling acid from 
225° to 170°F. In both units some 
of the 98-pct acid goes to storage 
after further cooling from 170° to 
90-110°F in separate banks using 
a total of 48 National cooling sec- 
tions. 


Sprayed Over Stacks 


In all of the cooling equipment 
the acid flows through the stacks 
of coils from bottom to top so that 
the cooling acid flows countercur- 
rent to the direction of the water 
which is sprayed over the top of 
the stacks. 
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Du new Cooper-Bessemer M-Line Bulletin offers you complete 
information on economically meeting compressor requirements from 


learn how Cooper-Bessemer compressors 





T’S NEW | 


AND INFORMATIVE 
10 AID YOU! 


_ 


can cut your costs! 


100 to 5000 horsepower. This interesting 44-page booklet simply 


and fully explains how and why Cooper-Bessemer compressors assure 
you maximum trouble-free performance at minimum operating 


expense. 


Additional bulletin features include complete data on design, lubri- 
cation, automatic controls, cylinders, motor and drives, specifications 


and photographs of various compressor installations. 
Cooper-Bessemers offer you new, unusual plus fea- 
tures that are paying off in job after job. To find 
out about them, send for your M-Line Bulletin today. 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


COOPER-BESSEMER 


GROVE CITY, PENNA, 







New York City @ Seattle, Wash. @ Bradford, Pa. ® Chicago, Ill. 

Houston, Dallas, Greggton, Pampa and Odessa, Texas 

Washington, D. C. © Shreveport, la. © San Francisco, Los 

Angeles, Calif. © St. Louis, Mo. ® Gloucester, Mass. © New 

Orleans, La. © Tulsa, Okla, © Cooper-Bessemer of Canada Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alberta—Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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1 THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 0 4 
| Mount Vernon, Ohio I 
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| Please send me Bulletin M-70 on Cooper-Bessemer M-Line | 
| Compressors. | 
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' Everybody knows this sign 


stands for money 


...and smart gear buyers 


know this sign stands for 


the best in custom gears. 





THE CINCINNATI 





FOR EFFICIENT 
HANDLING AND 
ORDERLY STORAGE 





You save time, both in storing 
and in issuing, when you use 
Brown Sectional Racks. Open 
sides speed handling. Complete 


visibility permits quick selection 
to save waiting mechanics’ time. 

Each Brown Rack is indepen- 
dent and self-contained to pro- 
vide maximum flexibility in ar- 
rangement. 

All iron and steel construction, 
can’t burn, bend, sag or warp. 
Never wear out. 

Get these values now! Write 
for complete specifications and 
prices, models and sizes shown in 
Bulletin 26A, Brown Engineer- 
ing Co., 117 N. Third St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


BROWN CYST RACKS 
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GEAR CO. « CINCINNATI 


“Gears...Good Gears Only” 


27, OHIO 





The Iron Age 
DIRECTORY OF TOOL STEELS 


Over 2000 tool and die steels listed by 
brand and type with data on composition, 
application, availability and producer’s 
name and address. 


SEND $2.00 TO 


Reader Service Dept., THE IRON AGE, 100 E. 42 $., 
N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





| 


| 
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Aluminum powder in plas. 
tic vehicle applied to 
castings... 


As previously indicated, corro- 
sion of the cooling sections ig be- 
ing reduced by the use of coated 
National sections. This coating, 
known as Kolmetal, is a mixture 
of 85 per cent aluminum powder 
by volume in a plastic vehicle. 


Foundry Operation 


It is applied immediately after 
the cast sections are removed from 
the molds in the National Radia- 
tor Co. plant. At this time the 
surface has no trace of oxidation 
or scale and is in condition for a 
permanent bond. 

These coated cooling sections 
have been placed experimentally 
alongside uncoated cooling sec- 
tions in both production units at 
the American Cyanamid plant for 
the cooling of acid from its high- 
est temperature. One bank of 64 
Kolmetal coated sections, which 
has more than one year’s service, 
shows practically no traces of cor- 
rosion or of algae. 


. * 
Diemaking: 

Part of die for tube reducer 

weighs 8400 Ib. 


A die section 50 in. in diam and 
weighing 8400 lb, machined re- 
cently on a vertical boring mill 
at Midvale Co., Philadelphia, will 
soon be used in a new giant tube 
reducer. The big tube reducing ma- 
chine will go into operation early 
this summer at Tube Reducing 
Corp., Wallington, N. J. 

The new tube reducer is one o! 
a pair of giant-sized machines that 
will make available for the first 
time cold finished compression- 
formed precision tubing from 5% 
to 17 in. OD. 


Started With Ingot 


Processing of the die at the Mid- 
vale plant began with a chrome 
moly roll steel ingot weighing 38,- 
600 Ib. An upset disk was forged 
weighing approximately 20,000 |b 

Turn Page 
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One-ton ‘dust pan 


w 

P avioapER” tractor-shovels pay dividends 
umpty eleven ways handling bulk, loose materials 
in all kinds of industries. One of the most inter- 
esting is at this foundry and machine shop. The 
“PAYLOADER” positions its bucket under the 
hopper of the dust collector, the gate is opened 
and a ton or more of dust flows quickly into the 
bucket through a canvas boot—a clean, dust- 
free operation. 


Scooping, shoveling, digging, carrying, spread- 
ing and all sorts of lifting, loading, unloading 
and hauling jobs both indoors and outdoors are 
“PAYLOADER” duties in thousands of plants. 


Multiple speeds in both directions, short-turning 
Bentonite and other bagged materials are quickly 


carried from boxcar and stacked. Hydraulic 
power gives precise bucket control. 


ability and easy-handling enable them to work 
fast in close, awkward places. 


It will pay you to find out how modern “PAY- 
LOADERS” can improve your output and sim- JOB STUDIES are available, illustrat- 
lif : . . ‘ ing and describing operations in 
pity your material-handling problems. The several different plants. These help- 
Frank G. Hough Co., 733 Sunnyside Ave., ful, authorized studies can be secured 


‘ ° i on request, without obligation. 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


YOU CAN'T COMPETE IF YOUR EQUIPMENT IS OBSOLETE 
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FOR YOUR LARGE FASTENERS 
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usE DYSON 


FLAT DIE FORGED NUTS! 


23%” Thru 12” Bore Size . . . For 
Marine Service, Railroads, Large 
Presses, Engines, and Large 
Machine Equipment... 


Hex - Square - Round 


Heavy, Regular, Full, Half, Jam, 
Sleeve, Mechanic’s, Castle, Jack, 
and Slotted Nuts .. . Also Large 


Carbon or Alloy Steel ... Regular 
Standards Carried in Stock ... 
Prompt Service On Special 
Requirements . . . Starting Size... 


ifications . . . Adequate Steel 
Stocks, Machining and Heat 
Treating Facilities Assure Prompt 
Service... 


Nuts to Your Engineered Spec- 


> ¢ 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


JOSEPH DYSON & SONS, INC. 


5125 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
Phone HE-1-6157 HE-1-6158 








Like to spend more time reading and less hunting? Turn to pages 
2 and 3 of 







She lronAge 
EVERY week and let the 
Digest of the Week in Metalworking 


help you find your favorite features. 


IT PAYS TO READ IRON AGE ADS T00! 


SOMETHING 
NEW! 
A 


SEE PAGE 
125 


—Teehnieal Briefs — —_— 


and rough machined. Then the 
groove, as shown in the picture 
was rough turned to minimum 
diameters. 

The die was then split longitu- 
dinally into two sections each 
weighing 8400 lb and shipped to 
Tube Reducing Corp. for final ma- 
chining. Finished die has a 31-in. 
die face width and a 50-in. diam. 

The die section shown is one 
part of a die unit as used in the 
tube reducer’s compression form- 











—Teehnieal Briefs—— 


ing process. A complete die unit 
consists of two of these sections 
inserted in heavy steel rolls 50 jn. 
in diam. Each roll with bearings 
will weigh approximately 60,000 |p. 

In the compression forming 
process, these rolls rock back and 
forth over the longitudinal axis of 
a tube positioned between them. 
The tube is fitted with a polished 
mandrel that controls the inside 
finish, size and contour as the rolls 


compress the inside wall of the The 

tubing around the mandrel. st 

b 

Tolerances Close a 

This method of cold finishing . 

tubes produces seamless tubing to ( 

closer tolerances, higher finish d 

and a wider variety of inside con- a 
tours than are usually obtained by 

conventional methods of cold I 


drawing. t 

The process was developed by 
Tube Reducing Corp. in 1937, Un- 
til now, this type of tubing was 
available only in sizes from % to 
5% in. OD. The new giant tube re- 
ducers will extend the available 
sizes to 17 in OD. and to 0.125 in. 
in wall thicknesses. 


St 


Part of Navy Project 


The big tube reducers are the T 
major machines of a $10% million 
industrial facility sponsored by 
the U. S. Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

The large tubing will be used for 
manufacturing military and civil- 
ian items. Commercially the tubing 
will be used for aircraft parts and 
general purpose large-sized hy- 
draulic cylinders, accumulators, 


casings and ring-shaped products 
that require high strength thin- 
walled tubing. 





Die diameter 50 in. ... 
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THE IRON AGE SUMMARY... 


4 No big second quarter shot in arm from autos 
, 4 Scrap prices edge up for third week in a row 
4 Ingot rate steadies at 68 pct of capacity 


The steel industry shouldn’t look fog any. big 
second quarter shot-in the arm from auto 
buying. Both General Motors and Ford have 
actually been increasing steel inventories 
while distancing the automotive field in pro- 
duction. Both (but especially GM) have been 
doing some extra buyifig as a hedge against 
a possible steel strike. 

If the steel labor contract is negotiated 
peacefully, this advance buying could deepen 
the cuts in steel buying auto companies 
usually make in the. summer. 


Steel industry earnings were 38 pct higher 
in 1953 than they were in 1952, according to 
THE IRON AGE Financial Analysis of the in- 
dustry. 

Although the industry shattered virtually 
every sales and production record in the book 
during 1953, net profit was second best to 
1950. 


THE IRON AGE Financial Analysis includes 29 
reporting companies representing 93 pct of 
the industry’s steelmaking capacity. 

These companies reported record sales in 
1953 of $12.3 billion; sales of the entire in- 
dustry are estimated at over $13.2 billion. 

Net income in 1953 was more than 4 pct 
below the 1950 record, despite the fact that 
sales were about a third greater. Three out 
of four reporting companies had better earn- 
ings in 1950, 


Competition forced steel companies to (1) ab- 
sorb freight, (2) trim extra charges, and (3) 
eliminate premium prices where they existed. 

A major producer estimates that freight 
absorption alone cost him an average of 72¢ 
per ton in fourth quarter. If this were typical 
of the entire industry it would amount to 
about $13 million on the basis of fourth quar- 
ter shipments, or well over $50 million on an 
annual basis. Practice of freight absorption 
has increased since fourth quarter of 1953. 


\lthough the market picture has been disap- 
pointing so far in 1954, the industry still has 


hese bright spots to contemplate: (1) Excess 
profits tax expired last Dec. 31, (2) Washing- 
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ton is at least considering a change in the 
income tax law to base depreciation allow- 
ances on replacement rather than original 
cost, (3) the fight to eliminate taxation of 
dividends (double taxation) looks more en- 
couraging, and (4) business is expected to 
take a turn for the better during the second 
quarter, 


The 29 companies set aside $933 million last 
year for Federal income taxes; industry total 
is estimated at about $1 billion. 

Net income of the industry last year was 
5.6 pet of sales compared with 4.9 pet in 1952 
when operations were hurt by a 54-day strike. 


For the third consecutive week scrap prices 
edged hopefully upward in the absence of 
real market strength. THE IRON AGE Steel 
Scrap Composite this week rose 17¢ a ton to 
$24.50 per gross ton. 

Steelmaking operations this week are esti- 
mated at 68.0 pct of rated capacity, down 1 
point from last week when operations were 
1 point better than anticipated. Steel ingot 
production index this week is estimated at 
101.2 (1947-49-100.) 


Steel Output, Operating Rates 


This Last Month Year 
Weekt Week Ago Ago 
Net Tons Produced 1,626 1,648 1,652 2,230 
(000 omitted) 
Ingot Production Index 101.2 102.6 102.8 138.8 
(1947—49— 100) 
District Operating Rates 


Chicago 72.5 75.5* 78.0 106.0 
Pittsburgh 73.0 770 81.0 98.0 
Philadelphia 59.5 59.5 67.0 94.0 
Valley 62.0 63.0* 60.0 94.0 
West 76.0 71.5* 72.5 104.0 
Detroit 70.0 83.0 74.0 108.0 
Buffa! 67.5 67.0 63.5 94.9 
Cleveland 65.0 57.0 60.5 97.0 
Birminahar 77.0 75.5 78.5 
S. Ohio Riv 75.0 70.0 73.0 86.0 
Wheeling 1.0 76.0* 86.0 102.0 
St. Louis 62.0 62.5* 43.5 71.0 
East 31.0 50.0 40.0 96.0 
Aggregate 68.0 69.0* 69.0 99.0 


Per cent of capacity for weeks in 1954 is based on annual ca- 


Per cent of ca- 
pacity for last year is based on annual capacity of 117,547,470 


pacity of 124,330,410 net tons as of Jan. |, 


tons as of Jan. |, 1953 
* Revised. 
+ Tentative 


1954. 
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Small Fry... Big 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 

*Application Engineering Service 
is helping industry cut costs, 
build sales. 





Mention cowboys and Indians to kids 
from 3 to 13 and their eyes light up, 
cap pistols start barking, and the fun 
is on. The game hasn't changed much or lost its excitement 
since we were small fry . . . but today it spells big business. 


And making novelties like this decorative piece for belts and 
holsters in multi-million quantities, calls for a fine sense of 
production know-how and cost control. In this case, the 
Company wanted to hold down costs by cold forming the 
impressions in the dies, rather than machining them. This 
called for a special kind of die steel...one that would 
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“take” the master form or hob but would still stand up in 
the presses under long, punishing runs. 


Again, Carpenter was called in, and Application Engineering 
Service went to work. Super Samson, a new steel developed 
in Carpenter laboratories for just such jobs, was recom- 
mended and used. Now the Company reports that Super 
Samson has saved considerable money in the making of the 
dies...and the Super Samson dies are turning out the 
novelties in big, profitable quantities. 


Time and again, industry is finding new ways to save money 
and improve product sales with the help of Carpenter Appli- 
cation Engineering Service ...a service backed by almost 
70 years of leadership in specialty steel development ...a 
service that uses imagination to help your shopmen apply 
steels for best results. A. E.$. is yours to profit by when you 
do business with Carpenter. THE CARPENTER STEEL 
COMPANY, 121W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
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Republic Boosts Tube Mill . . . Capacity of 
Republic Steel’s South Chicago seamless tube 
mill will be increased by almost 70 pct, installa- 
tion of equipment is expected to be completed 
by spring 1955. Increasing annual capacity 
from 186,000 to 312,000 at the Chicago mill 
will expand service to consumers of oil country 
and bearing tubing. 


Amend Nickel Regulations ... Business & 
Defense Services Administration has added 
amendment No. 1 to BDSA regulation No. 2 to 
insure that nickel obtained with defense rat- 
ings doesn’t go for other usage. If nickel] isn’t 
used for purpose intended, it must be used for 
filling other rated and pending orders on rated 
nickel cancelled to the extent of offsettirg the 
diversion. In case there are no rated orders for 
which the excess nickel can be used, BDSA must 
be given written notice. If no instructions are 
received from BDSA in 10 days, nickel can then 
be used for any purpose. 


Admiral Cuts Prices . . . Full amount of the 
recent 50 pet excise tax reduction is reflected 
in the suggested list prices of all Admiral 
Corp.’s refrigerators, freezers, electric ranges 
and dehumidifiers. All are reduced by the 
amount of the tax cut and are effective April 1. 


Radio, TV Sales Match ’52 ... Factory pro- 
duction of radio and television sets for the 
first 2 months of the year fell off from the 
1953 high to approximately the same output 
as in the 1952 period, according to reports of 
Radio Electronics Television Manufacturers 
Assn. Two month production for 1954 was 847,- 
504 TV sets and 1,641,213 radios. In the same 
period of 1953, 1,449,831 TV sets and 2,285,581 
radios were built. 


Close Three Furnaces ... U. S. Steel Corp. 
has shut down No. 2 blast furnace at Youngs- 
town Works for repairs. Two openhearth fur- 
naces at Homestead Works were taken out of 
production last week. 


Build Container Plant ... U. S. Steel Corp. 
has begun construction of a new container 
plant on a 27-acre plot in Pensauken Township, 
near Camden, N. J. The U. S. Steel Products 
Div. plant is the corporation’s third new plant 
to be started in the Delaware Valley in 3 years. 
The plant is designed for production of steel 
drums and pails for petroleum, paint, food and 
other industries. 
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Markets at a Glance 





Detroit Steel Stockpiled . . . GM, Ford have 
been building up their steel inventories despite 
the excellent rate of production of the last 
two months. Belief is that both industry leaders 
are stockpiling as a strike hedge. Other auto- 
makers haven’t cut invent*r’es very much. One 
warehouse was said to have about 129,000 tons 
of steel stored for auto companies or parts 
producers on Jan. 1. It still has 90,000 tons. 
This shows that Chrysler divisions and other 
independents are still heavily loaded. 


Chase Adds Stainless . .. Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co. announced that effective Apr. 5 it will 
merchandise stainless stee] in sheet, bar, wire 
and tube from its 27 warehouses and sales 
offices. 


New Eastern Prices .. . U. S. Steel Corp. has 
trimmed hot and cold-rolled sheet prices at the 
Fairless Works to match competitors. Cut was 
$1 per ton and brings hot-rolled sheet to $3.975 
and cold-rolled sheet to $4.825 per 100 Ib. Alan 
Wood Steel Co. followed shortly on hot-rolled. 
U. S. Steel also announced that production of 
hot and cold-rolled Cor-Ten and hot-rolled Man- 
Ten sheets will begin during second quarter. 
Prices will be $1 per ton higher than at the 
firm’s Pittsburgh mills. 


Steel Rate Up In Cleveland . . . Steelmaking 
operations jumped 8 points last week to an 
estimated 65 pct as both Republic Steel and 
Jones & Laughlin put two openhearths back into 
production. This move, coupled with firmer 
scrap market tone and reports of increased auto 
sales, is definitely relieving bearish sentiment 
in the Cleveland area. 


Prices At A Glance 


(cents per |b unless otherwise noted) 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Composite price 
Finished Steel, base 4.634 4.634 4.634 4.376 
Pig Iron (gross ton) $56.59 $56.59 $56.59 $55.26 
Scrap, No. | hvy 


(gross ton) $24.50 $24.33 $23.50 $43.92 


Nonferrous 

Aluminum, ingot 21.50 21.50 21.50 20.50 
Copper, electrolytic 29.875 29.875 29.875 31.50 
Lead, St. Louis 13.55 13.30 12.55 12.80 
Magnesium, ingot 27.75 27.75 27.75 27.00 
Nickel, electrolytic 63.08 63.08 63.08 63.08 
Tin, Straits, N. Y. 94.25 95.50 90.00 $i1.!! 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 10.25 10.25 9.25 11.00 
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Stockpile May Tip Third Round Decision 


There's plently of aluminum now but a new emergency would 
dump civilian users . . . Stockpile now half filled . . . Planners 
might favor a new aluminum round—By R. L. Hatscheck. 


The new look in prospect for 
the national stockpile—resulting 
from the new White House metals 
and minerals policy—may be just 
the impetus needed to tip the 
scales in favor of another round 
in government sponsored alum- 
inum expansion. As it now stands, 
Office of Defense Mobilization is 
still undecided, after 
months of pondering. 


several 


Fill Normal Needs 


An ODM report to Congress 
shows potential pig aluminum pro- 
duction at about 1.5 million tons 
—about twice the 1950 capacity. 

Another 100,000 tons or so is 
expected shortly. A new Reynolds 
plant in Arkansas is expected to 
be in full operation in May, pro- 
ducing about 54,000 tons. Ana- 
conda’s new plant is expected to 
be turning out a similar amount 
this fall. 

This ODM that 
with no disruption the expanded 
capacity should now take care of 
normal defense needs, current 
stockpiling requirements, and pro- 
vide aluminum for all civilian de- 
mands. 


means, says, 


Cut Civilian Use 
But, the agency warns, if the 


country should happen to get into 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 
PRICE 


The average prices of the major non- 
ferrous metals in March, based on quo- 
tations appearing in THE IRON AGE 
were as follows: 


Cents 
Per Pound 
Electrolytic copper, Conn. Valley.. 
Lake Copper, delivered 
Straits tin, New York 
Zinc, East St. Louis 
Zinc, New York 
Lead, St. Louis 
Lead, New York . 





a “more serious difficulty,” the do- 
mestic economy would be in for 
real trouble. 

Here is how the agency reasons: 
While the current output is suffi- 
cient to take care of the present 
rate of stockpiling, the aluminum 
stockpile goal is only about 50 pct 
complete. 

In addition, ODM sees no sign 
of dropping off in demand for the 
civilian economy. If anything, 
signs point to more instead of less 
use of the white metal for civilian 
purposes. 

This would spell trouble for 
civilian goods, should all-out mo- 
bilization be called for. Present 
M-Day plans call for a “severe 
cutback” in availability for civil- 
ian use until new potlines could be 
built and put in operation. 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 
(Cents per /b except as noted) 


Mar. 31 
Copper, electro, Conn. 29.75— 

30.00 
Copper, Lake delivered 30.00 
Tin, Straits, New York 95.75 
Zinc, East St. Louis 10.25 
Lead, St. Louis 13.30 


Note: Quotations are going prices 
*Tentative 





Apr. | Apr. 2 Apr. 3 Apr. 5 Apr. 6 
29.75— 29.75—- -29.75— -29.75- = 29.75- 
30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
95.75 95.00 94.25 94.25* 
10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
13.55 13.55 13.55 13.55 13.55 


Mobilization officials have beep 
marking time. Decision on another 
round of aluminum expansion had 
tentatively been set ahead until 
Defense Dept. completes a current 
review of probable military re 
quirements on a long-range basis. 

This isn’t expected until June 
or July. Meanwhile, the White 
House had directed a review of 
the stockpiling situation with an 
eye to revising goals upward. 

Officials don’t say so, but the 
new policy will definitely have a 
bearing on decision whether more 
aluminum capacity is needed. 


Lead, Zinc Stronger 


This revised stockpile thinking 
had an immediate effect on the 
lead and zinc markets, too. Prices 
started upwards without any hesi- 
tation. London and domestic fac- 
tors helped. 

One important item reported in 
the zinc market is that buying, at 
least in some cases, seems to be in 
excess of current requirements. 
This indicates that the inventory 
pendulum is on its way back and 
that some buyers figure they'd bet- 
ter get metal now before it goes 
up some more. 

Of course, there is almost al- 
ways a buying flurry when prices 
rise—but with a reversal in 
smelter stocks and prices as low 
as they have been, strength is 
definitely felt as an undertone. 


Remelt Ingot Higher 


Secondary brass and bronze in- 
got makers finally arrived at sin- 
gle quotations for their products. 
One leader in the field held off for 
about 2 weeks, finally moving up 
on Apr. 1. Increases are from 1'2¢ 
to 2%¢ per Ib. 

Most aluminum ingots were ad- 
vanced about %4¢ per lb last week 
with producers attributing the 
boost to higher scrap prices forced 
by export demand. 

A number of smelter copper and 
brass scrap prices were als 
raised. 
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rare earths 


The two billets shown were produced by a prom- 
inent manufacturer of 310 stainless steel. Before rare 
earth additions, the billet on the left shows a coarse 
columnar structure, with frequent corner cracks. Heavy 
cogging was necessary to permit rolling with a mini- 
mum of hot tearing; after rolling a grinding loss from 
the edges incurred additional production time and 
expense. 

Consider the billet on the right, and the great 
improvement made by a small economical addition of 


MOLYBDENUM 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Grant Building 










made the difference 


MCA RareMeT Compound. The fine primary crystal 
pattern shown in the sectional view is taken from an 
unretouched, unmagnified photograph. This steel was 
rolled without intermittent heating cycles from ingot 
to billet, and frequently to final size, all with a mini- 
mum of hot tearing. 

MCA’s RareMeT Compound is currently being used 
successfully in A.I.S.1. grades 309, 310, 316, 317, 
and other stainless steel by many progressive pro- 
ducers. Write today for further information. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Offices: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco 
Sales Representatives: Edgar L. Fink, Detroit; Brumley-Donaldson Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Subsidiary: Cleveland Tungsten, Inc., Cleveland 
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Plants: Washington, Pa., York, Pa 


Nonferrous Prices 
(Effective Apr. 6, 1954) 


MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per Ib, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 

(Base 30,000 lb, f.0.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 

Flat Sheet: 0.136 in. and thicker, 2S, 35, 
33.9¢; 4S, 36.0¢; 52S, 38.2¢; 24S-O, 24S-OAL, 
37.0¢ ; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 44.7¢; 0.081-in., 2S, 35S, 
35.1¢; 4S, 37.7¢; 52S, 39.9¢; 24S-O, 24S-OAL, 
38.4¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 46.9¢; 0.032-in., 2S, 35S, 
37.0¢ ; 4S, 41.8¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 46.9¢ ; 758-0, 
75S-OAL, 58.4¢. 


Plate, %-in. and Heavier: 2S-F, 3S-F, 32.4¢; 
48-F, 34.5¢; 52S-F, 36.2¢; 61S-O, 35.6¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 36.9¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 44.3¢. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
6, 36.5¢ to 82.8¢; 12 to 14, 37.2¢ to 99.0¢; 24 
to 26, 39.9¢ to $1.29; 86 to 38, 47.2¢ to $1.89. 


Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5-in., 2S-F, 388-F, 
43.8¢ to 37.2¢; cold-finished, 0.375 to 3.449-in., 
28S-F, 3S-F, 47.6¢ to 89.3¢. 


Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, % to 
11/32-in., 69.6¢ to 47.0¢; % to 1%-in., 46.6¢ to 
43.8¢; 19/16 to 8-in., 42.7¢ to 89.9¢. Base 
6000 Ib. 


Drawn Wire: Coiled 0.051 to 0.374-in., 25S, 
44.1¢ to 32.4¢; 52S, 653.4¢ to 39.1¢; 17S-T4, 
60.1¢ to 41.8¢; 61S-T4, 53.9¢ to 41.3¢. 


Extruded Tubing: Rounds, 63S-T5, OD 1% 
to 2-in., 31.6¢ to 60.7¢; 2 to 4 in., 37.7¢ to 
6l.1¢; 4 to 6 in., 38.2¢ to 46.6¢; 6 to 9 in., 
88.7¢ te 48.8¢. 


Roofing Sheet: Flat, per sheet, 0.032-in., 424% 
x 60 in., $2.838; x 96 in., $4.543; x 120 in., 


$5.680; x 144 in., $6.816. Coiled sheet, per Ib, 
0.019 in. x 28 in., 30.8¢. 


Magnesium 
(F.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet & Plate: FS1-O \& in., 66¢; 3/16 in., 
67¢; %& in., 60¢; 0.064 in., 73¢; 0.082 in., 94¢. 
Specification grade higher. Base 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Red: M, diam \% to 0.311 
in., 717¢; % to % in., 60.5¢; 1% to 1.749 in., 
66¢; 2% to 5 in., 51.5¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 lb; % to 2 in., 
20,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size in- 
dicated ; 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.5 in., 65.3¢; 0.22 to 
0.25 lb, 6.9 in., 62.8¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 in., 
69.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.5 in., 56.8¢; 4 to 6 
Ib, 28 in., 52¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape; Up to % Ib, 10,000 Ib; 
% to 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 lb and heavier, 
80,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, 0.049 to 0.057 
in. wall thickness: OD, % to 5/16 in., $1.48; 
aoe to % in., $1.29; % to % ., i 1 to 2 

» 79¢; 0.165 to 0.219 in. wall; 5% to % 

64¢; 1 to 2 in., 60¢; 3 to 4 ao "9g Other 
atoys igher. Base, OD: Up te 1% in., 10,600 

: 1% to 8 in., 20,000 Ib; over 3 in., 30,000 Ib. 


Titanium 
(10,000 Ib base, f.o.b. mill) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades; Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR er 
forged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel, Monel, Inconel 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
“A” Nickel Monel Inconel 


Sheet, CR 86% 67% 92% 
Sam, CR ..... O8% 70% 98% 
Rod, bar ... 82% 65% 88% 
Angles, HR ... 82% 65% 88% 
heel rr 66 % 90% 
Seamless Tube. 115% 100 137 

Shot, blocks .. on = 80 ~ - 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight included on 500 Ib) 


Extruded 

Sheet Rods Shapes 
Copper ....... 46.41 a 48.48 
Copper, h-r ... 48.38 44.73 - 
Copper, drawn. .... 45.98 
Low brass -. 44,47 44.41 
Yellow brass . 41.72 41.66 
Red brass .. 45.44 45.38 i 
Naval brass 45.76 40.07 41.33 
Leaded brass... ee 39.11 
Com. bronze 46.95 46.89 catia 
Mang. bronze... 49.48 43.62 45.18 
Phos. bronze .. 66.58 67.08 - 
Muntz metal 43.96 39.77 41.02 
Ni silver, 10 pct 55.36 .. 62.63 
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PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+9%, 10,000 Ib, 

freight allowed ............ cons SEO 
Aluminum pig ........0---cese «++ 20.00 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 28.50 
Beryllium copper, per lb conta’d Be. $40.00 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, oe 


per lb contained Be ........ -.. «$73.75 
Bismuth, ton lots .........+. «dase! ae 
Cadmiu PND seb cas 3605 B08 ° 1.70 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) 2.60 to $2.67 


Copper, electro, Conn. Valley. 9.75 to 30.00 
Copper, Lake, delivered .......... 30.06 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz.. .$35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz. “SENS t to $175 


Lene, Bt. 2D ccc tusissvesecs 13.55 
Lead, New York .... 13.75 
Magnesium 99.8+%, f.o. b. Freeport, 
Tex... BO,008 TA, HEE cc - coecceesss 27.00 
Ing a cvs ceaee cee 27.75 


agnnaten, ‘sticks, 100 to 500 ‘lb. 
46.00 to 48.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-Ib flask, 
ett £2: er $210 to $215 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. warehouse 63.08 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper 
Creek, Ont., contained nickel .... 56.25 


Palladium, dollars per troy oz. ....$21.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. .$84 to $87 
Silver, New York, cents - os. .... 85.25 
Tin, New York ... <n . 94.25 
Titanium, sponge, grade A-1 con re 
Zinc, East St. Louis ae 10.25 
Zine, New York doe as 6a 10.75 
Zirconium copper, 50 IE 6s chine eee $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass !ngot 
(Cents per Ib delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


ee ) ear rs ro: 25.00 

No. 120 24.25 

Pe an 6 5 seen eens +e eens 23.75 
80-10-10 ingot 

3s | {Ree res ee 29.75 

No. 315 save ° oeee ee 27.60 
88-10-2 ingot 

J. er pan a . .. 39.00 

EN oie Oo ts hh oe oi oe 35.50 

No. 245 31.00 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 .. o seca sb d00 21.25 
Manganese bronze 

PO DWE + bbG ua sa veeeean 26.25 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib del’d 30,000 lb and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silieon alloys 


0.30 copper, max. .23.25-24.00 


0.60 copper, max. ... .. -23.00-23.75 
Piston alloys (No, 122 type ).. 20.50-22.00 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade). ..20.50-21.00 
108 alloy ... way cvean .20,.50-21.50 
ee 6 hal ks > we ae ...22.00- 22.75 


.00-23.75 


13 alloy (0.60 copper max.) 3 
, 0.50-21.50 


ASX-679 


Steel deoxidizing eluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shet 


Grade 1—96-97%% .20.75-21.50 


Grade 2—92-95% 19.50-20.00 
Grade 3—90-92% ..........+--18.50-19.00 
Grade 4—85-90% .......-. .17.50-19.00 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 
(Cents per lb, freight aHowed, 5000 Ib lota) 
Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 44.54 
Blectrodeposited ...ceccecrcccce 38.38 
Ee PE cect cteenabese “ee ae 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 43.515 
Zine, flat cast bia alate eae .« 20.25 
Bell, GROESR ...cccccves ttinae oe 
Nickel, 99 pet ous 
TE) . <ket ens ac eea ee eee 84.00 
Cadmium . . Case 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz. lots 
per troy 0z., f.0.b. SHETOFS 
TL, Gasécerakeecaee 94% 


Chemicals 


(Cents per lb, f.0.b. shipping eT 
Copper cyanide, "100 lb drum .. 


Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl.. i 85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 
ib Bage, frt. Slowed «2.000... c0- 30.00 


Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum . 38.00 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz. lots, per oz. 75% 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

200 Ib drums .. ‘ 19.25 
Zine cyanide, 100 ib drum ........ 54.30 





SCRAP METALS 
Cents = ie 1 
(SSipmente of 20,000 1b and ovale” 
Copper “vw » 


Yellow Bee. cabencn 19% 18 
Red brass ...... esos. an 22 
Comm. ame ee 18g uf 
Mang. bronze ..... 1 
Yellow brass rod ends 19 we 


Custom Smelters' Scrap 
(Cente per pound carload lis, din 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper Wire ..0<.-s<s<«s 26% 
No. 2 copper wire .......... 24%, 
Light copper ........cces.:. 231 
*Refinery brass .......s.+.+. 214%—22 


* bry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cente per pound carload tote, deNwverea 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire .......++. 26 —264 
No. 2 copper wire ......... 2444—244, 
[iets COU .5 scnes sc cteases 23 —231 
No. 1 composition .......... 19 4%4—20 
No. 1 comp. turnings ....... 19 —19}, 
Rolled brass o oan er 16 
Brass pipe Pe A 4 17 
Radiators ........ Sait bk 

Aluminum 
Mixed olf cast. ..ccvecnccees 12 —13 
Mixed new clips .. ere CO 
Mixed turnings, dry .... 12%—131 
Pots and pans ie 12 —13 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying price, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per po 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 24 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 22%—224 
Light copper ...... 20 %—204 


Lino. and stereo. dross 
Electro dross 


New type shell cuttings aceae 20% 
Auto radiators (unsweated) 134%—134 
No. 1 composition .......... 17% 
No. 1 composition turnings .. 16%—1l7 
Unlined red car boxes ...... 14%—15\ 
Cocks and faucets .. .++ 14%—15\ 
Mixed heavy yellow brass oe 11%—12 
Old rolled brass A die @ RO 14 —14% 
PUG TG... . on was cb 00066 -- 16 —16% 
New soft brass clippings 16%—17\ 
Brass rod ends -» 14%—154% 
No. 1 brass rod turnings wes 12%—124 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts 6 —T7 
Aluminum crankcases ...... 9%—10 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 12 —12% 
Old sheet and utensils -ooe 910 
Borings and turnings ...... 6 —T7 
Misc. cast aluminum ........ 9%—10 
Dural clips (24S) ........... 10 —10% 
Zinc , 
New zinc clippings ......... 5%— 6 
ee oes ae See kee 44%— 4% 
Zine routings <a, bie er aiete 2%— 2% 
Old die cast scrap ........ . 8%— 34 
Nickel and Mone! : 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 60 —®65 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 40 
Nickel anodes ...........+- 60 —65 
Nickel rod ends ...........- 60 —65 
New Monel clippings ........ 22 —24 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 14 —15 
Old sheet Monel ....... 20 —22 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 13 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. iI 
Lead 
Soft scrap lead + .. 10%—1) 
Battery plates (dry) ... ; 5% . 
Batteries, acid free pede 1% 
Maguesiam 
Segregated solids .. 20 —2) 
CREE. os oc omkdewe V5 sea 08 19 —20 
Miscellaneous : 
Block tin ...... eee 65 —i¥ 
No. 1 pewter ...sesess 45 —850 
No. 1 auto babbitt .. ions Oo 10 
Mixed common babbitt . . 12 —l2 
Solder joints : . 
Siphon tops ...... cae 85 —40 
Small foundry type ..... 15 
Monotype i ae wien at a 13% 
Lino. and stereotype 12% : 
Electrotype 11 : 
Hand picked type shells 8 5 
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SEND FOR YOUR NEW WELDMENT BOOKLET 


65 Graver has just completed a new authoritative 
booklet illustrating the many applications of 


65 
65 Weldments in Industry. Send for your compli- 
. mentary copy. Address: The Weldment Division 
22 














GRAYER 


WELDMENTS 





your Walehinenis 


fo cut production costs! 





® 


y 





Graver’s Weldment Division is equipped to design your sub- 
assemblies and component parts, so that you may expect signifi- 
cant savings by simplifying manufacturing methods. 

Graver uses all welding techniques for all types of alloys and 
carbon steel in thicknesses ranging from % inch to 12 inches. The 
ability to maintain close tolerances . . . facilities that include one 
of the largest heat-treating furnaces in the country . . . and the 
employment of the latest, improved welding methods in success- 
fully fabricating thousands of intricate weldments—all indicate 
Graver should be your weldment source. 


Large or small, simple or complex, all Graver weldments reflect 
the top-quality work you have come to expect from Graver. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 


East Chicago, Indiana 


New York @ Chicago ® Philadelphia © Atlanta ¢ Detroit 
Cleveland © Pittsburgh © Houston © Catasauqua, Pa. 
Sand Springs, Okla. © Odessa, Texas © Casper, Wyo. ® Los Angeles 
Edge Moor, Del. © Tulsa © San Francisco © Fontana 








Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 








Midwest Market Rise Spreads East 


Chicago prime steelmaking grades up for third week . . . No. 
1 heavy up in Detroit, blast furnace in Ohio . . . Buffalo steel- 
making, blast furnace items rise . . . Relax export curbs. 


The scrap market continued to 
show signs of convalescence this 
week, although trade doctors were 
still far from ready to pronounce 
the patient cured. 

Most favorable symptoms came 
from the Midwest. In Chicago No. 
1 heavy melting advanced 50¢ and 
in Detroit $1. Some other grades 
reflected the new market strength. 
Blast furnace grades showed new 
vigor in Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
the Valley, and Youngstown. 

In Buffalo steelmaking grades 
rose $1 and blast furnace $2 to $3. 
Pittsburgh sources are confident 
that mills will have considerable 
trouble driving prices any lower. 
On an overall basis, THE IRON AGE 
Scrap Composite rose for the third 
straight week, this time up 17¢ to 
$24.50. 

Dealers and brokers in coastal 
areas were also happy over the gov- 
ernment’s action in eliminating vir- 
tually all export controls over scrap. 
Only requirements remaining are 
orders from foreign buyers and, on 
outside the 
Western Hemisphere either an im- 


exports to countries 


port certificate from such countries 
or a consignee and use statement. 


Pittsburgh—Attitude of dealers and 
brokers toward lower prices has stif- 
In apparent belief the market 
has touched bottom, sellers of scrap 
aver that mills will find it difficult 
from here on to drive prices down 


fened. 


further. Scrap handlers say they will 
not take an order at prevailing prices 
unless they have material on hand 
to fill it. In short they believe an 
order for a substantial tonnage would 
Paradoxi- 
cally, it is admitted that consumers 


result in a price increase. 


in the area show little interest in 
new business with exception of an 
independent mill whose inventory has 
below a safe 


temporarily slipped 


Worl king ley el. 
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Chicago—Though mill orders con- 
tinued in small tonnages, scrap con- 
tinued to gain strength in price. Re- 
inforced by mill sales in the heavy 
melting grades, prices continued to 
inch up and the whole list is begin- 
ning to be affected. Asking prices 
for No. 2 bundles, still a hardship 
grade, were reported to have re- 
flected slightly the general strength- 
ening, but the grade generally con- 
tinues to draw no mill buying. As 
a token of continued faith in the 
current price rise, some dealers were 
reported stockpiling small quantities 
of material in expectation of a further 
increase. 


New York—Steelmaking and blast 
furnace grades remain lethargic here. 
Cast, on the other hand, is moving 
briskly, and some sources predict a 
price rise if foundry business con- 
tinues to rise. Export orders for sub- 
stantial tonnages of steelmaking 
scrap are available, but the trade 
doesn’t like the terms, feels that 
foreign customers must pay more to 
get scrap in any volume. 





Philadelphia — Despite stagnant 
prices at today’s low levels, the under- 
tone of the market is one of cautious 
strength. Dealers are feeling definite- 
ly bullish and are now laying down 
scrap by choice rather than necessity. 


Detroit The trade was feeling 
about $1 better this week although 
some wondered whether it was justi- 
fied. Most purchases seemed to de- 
velop from a desire to take advantage 
of the low prices rather than any 
immediate need for scrap. One auto- 
motive scrap reported that 
April lists brought better compara- 


source 


tive prices in areas outside Michigan 
than plants in this particular scrap 
market. 


Cleveland—Rumors of a_ possible 
mill purchase and recorded strength 
in turnings and foundry steel have 
dealers and brokers here looking 
hopeful. Prepared turnings increased 
$1 to $15 in Cleveland and shot up 


to $18.50 in the Valley on the basis 
of sales. Cut structural and 
went up $1.50 in Cleveland to $3259 
delivered. 


Birmingham — First-of-the-month 
steel scrap orders were small this 
month, and brokers say it is probably 
just as well for at present prices 
is hard to fill orders. First of March 
orders of the largest buyer in the 
district had not been completely filled 
at month-end. Some of the larger 
dealers are reported paying suppliers 
more than they can get for steel scrap 
at present prices to keep their sources 
of supply from drying up. 


St. Louis—Market here is uneon- 
cerned over the rise in prices in Chi- 
cago because of the feeling that it is 
due rather to covering of short in- 
terests by brokers than mill activity, 
Prices here are generally unchanged. 
However, there is said to be a strong 
undertone to the market for dealer 
grades. 


Cincinnati—No. 2 heavy melting, 
machine shop turnings and short turn- 
ings all went up $1 as one steel firm 
announced April buying prices, 





Buffalo—Although tonnages were 
limited, new business bolstered the 
scrap market here as_ steelmaking 
grades advanced $1 per ton and blast 
furnace items moved up $2 to $3. 
Price increases were attributed to a 
feeling that the bottom had been 
reached. Some dealers also felt that 
prices had dropped too far. 


Boston—Hardly any scrap is re- 
ported moving in this district and 
optimism in other areas still hasn't 
rubbed off on New England scrap men. 
Scattered sales of stove plate pushed 
up this grade’s price $2 per ton but 
lack of demand resulted in a $1 skid 
in chemical borings. 


West Coast—Newest gimmick 
California scrap buying is specifying 
delivery at the mill. One Los An- 
geles area steel producer last week 
began purchase of No. 2 bundles at 
the base price for the city but with 
mill delivery amounting to about 4 
$2 freight bill saved. Deal was pos 
sible because of lack of competition f 
glutted No. 2 bundle market in South- 
ern California. No. 1 bundles ther 
also dropped $2 to $17 last week on 
regular purchases by 


major Duyer. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY STEEL FROM WAREHOUSE 
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You can release manpower for other jobs! 


OVING steel into your storage area and then moving it out again when 


WHEN YOU BUY STEEL FROM * it is needed at the production line or job site requires manpower and 


WAREHOUSE, YOU GET: 
time. You can reduce these costs by letting U. S. Steel Supply deliver your 


© LOWER INVENTORY COSTS 


steel where, when and as it is needed. Complete stocks and fifteen warehouses 


© LOWER SPACE COSTS 
assure prompt deliveries of your steel. 


© LOWER TIME COSTS 


“=~ | Y, §, STEEL SUPPLY 


FASTER PRODUCTION 
DIVISION 


General Office Warehouses and Sales Offices 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Coast to Coast 


WER INVENTORY LOSSES 
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(Effective Apr. 6, 


oe 


No. 1 hvy. melting . 


Cut bolsters & side frames 33.00 to 


Angles and splice bars ... 00 to 


RR. steel car axles 00 to 


Scrap Prices 


. $25.00 to one 00 


1954) 


No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 23.00to 24.00 
eG. B.D udensnvecs 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 2 bundles ......cee- 21.00 to 22.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 13.00 to 14.00 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. 13.00 to 14.00 
Shoveling turnings . 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 17.00 to 18.00 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate 28.00 to 29.00 
Heavy turnings ......... 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 28.00 to 29.00 
Scrap rails, random igth.. 37.00 to 38.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ... 43.00 to 44.00 
RR. steel wheels ... 32.00 to 33.00 
RR. spring steel 32.00 to 33.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 41.00to 42.00 
Cupola cast. .. ... 85.00 to 36.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 30.00 to 31.00 
EES ssi sc det reeves 28.00 to 29.00 
Chicago 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $26.00 to $27.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 factory bundles . 27.00to 28.00 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles ... 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles . 17.00to 19.00 
Machine shop turn. 10.00 to 11.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 10.00 to 11.50 
Shoveling turnings .. . 12.00to 14.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 12.00to 14.00 
Low phos. forge crops 33.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate 30.00 to 21.00 
Low phos. 3 ft and under 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 29.00 to 31.00 
Scrap rails, random _. 31.00 to 32.00 
Rerolling rails .. .. 385.00to 37.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ---+ 40.00 to 42.00 
Locomotive tires, cut .. 32.00to 33.00 
34. 


} 

RR. couplers and knuckles 32.00 to 

No. 1 machinery cast 7.00 to 

Cupola cast coe 204.00 tO 

Hes avy breakable c ast . 28.00 to 
4.00 to 
,2 OO to 


Cast iron brake shoes 
Cast iron car wheels 
Malleable 

Stove 


s 39.00 to 
plate : oe .. 28.00 to 


Philadelphia Area 


No. 1 hvy. melting 


No. 2 hvy. melting 19.00 to 
a oa 21.00 to 
No. 2 bundles 17.00 to 
Machine shop turn. coos 20.00 0 
Mixed bor. short turn. 10.00 to 
Cast iron borings ....... 10.00 to 
Shoveling turnings .. 15.00 to 
Clean east chem. borings 24.00 to 


Low phos. 5 ft and under 24.00 to 
Low phos. 2 ft and under 25.00 to 
Low phos. punch’gs ..... 25.00 to 


Elec. furnace bundles 23.00 to 
Heavy turnings .... . 20.00 to 
RR. steel wheels ...... 29.00 to 
RR. spring steel ... . 29.00 to 
Rails 18 in. and under 39.00 to 
Cupola cast. . 34.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 36.00 to 
Cast iron carwheels .. 38.00 to 
ET Sian andes cep ee 38.00 to 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast 29 00 to 
Charging box cast. 36.00 to 
Cleveland 


No. 1 hvy. melting ..... 


No. 2 hvy. melting .. 18.00 to 
No. 1 bundles .. 21.00 to 
No. 2 bundles .. 15.00 to 
No. 1 busheling 20.00 to 
Machine shop turn 10.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn 13.00 to 


Shoveling turnings 

Cast iron borings 

Cut struct’r’l plate, 2 ft & 
under . ‘ 

Drop forge flashings i 


14.00 to 
14.00 to 


50 to 


21.00 to 
No. 1 RR. heavy melting . 26.00 to 
Rails 3 ft and under .... 43.00 to 
Rails 18 in. and under ... 44.00 to 
Railroad grate bars 27.00 to 
Steel axle turnings 19.00 to 
Railroad cast. .- 39.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 40.00 to 
Stove plate 33.00 to 
Malleable 39.00 to 
192 


3) 
29.00 
35.00 
34.00 
40.00 
29.00 


$21.00 to $22.00 


20.00 
22.00 
18.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
16.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
27.00 
24.00 
21.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
35.00 
37.00 
39.00 
39.00 
28.00 
10.00 
37.00 


- $21.00 to $22.00 


19.00 
22.00 
16.00 
21.00 
11.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 


33. 00 


40.00 


41.00 
34.00 
40.00 





Iron and Steel Scrap 


Going prices of iron and steel scrap as 
obtained in the trade by THE IRON AGE 
based on representative tonnages. Aili 
prices are per gross ton deliverd te con- 
sumer unless otherwise noted. 








Youngstown 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $25.00 to $26.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 bundles ...... +--+ 26.00to 26.00 
No. 2 bundles es. eeee 18.00to 19.00 
Machine shop turn. .. 12.00 to 13.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 17.50 to 18.50 
Cast iron borings ....... 17.50 to 18.50 
Low phos. plate ......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Buffalo 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $23.00 to $24.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting - 19.50to 20.50 
No. 1 busheling ......... 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 bundles .... 23.00to 24.00 
No. 2 bundles 17.50to 18.50 
Machine shop turn. .. 14.00 to 14.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 7 50 to 17.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 7.50 to 18.00 
Cast iron borings ... 16: 50 to 17.00 
Low phor. plate .. 27.00to 28.00 
Scrap rails, random, igth.. 33.00 to 34.00 
Rails 2 ft and under .... 40.00to 41.00 
RK. steei wheels ..... .. 34.00 to 35.00 
RR. spring steel ...... 34.00 to 35.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ..... 34.00 to 35.00 
Detroit 


Brokers buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting . $16.00 to $17.00 
eo ED 5c ace. 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 bundles, oom ene 17.00 to 18.00 
No ” mund'es . 14.00 to 16.00 
New bushe os Teepe ok me 
Drop forge flashings e 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turn. 50to 6.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. 50to 8.50 
Shoveling turnings .50 to 8.50 


Cast iron borings 50to 8.50 


“J -1-3-301 


Low phos. punch’s, plate. 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 24.00 
Stove plate ........ 28.00 
Automotive cast. 36.00 
St. Louis 
No. 1 hvy. melting ......$25.00 to $26.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 bundles coewscos Be ee S60 
No. 2 bundles A 20.00 to 21.00 
Machine shop turn. 10.00 to 11.00 
Cast iron borings 12.00 to 13.00 
Shoveling turnings .. 12.00to 13.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 29.00 to 30.00 
Rails, random lengths . 34.00to 35.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 37.00 to 39.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut 29.00 to 39.00 


Angles and splice bars . .. 80.50 to 32.00 
Std. steel car axles . 36.00to 386 90 


RR. spring steel .. .. 81.50to 32.50 
eee . 38.00to 39.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. . 23.00 to 24.00 
Cast tron brake shoes 30.00 to 31.00 
Stove plate ........ -.+. 31.00to 32.00 
Cast fron car wheels 30.00 to 31.00 
Malleable .. 34.00 to 35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 23.00 to 24.00 
New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting .... $13.00 to $14. 00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 11.00 to 12.00 
oh. 2 ED wecwenwake 9.00 to 10.00 
Machine shop turn. ... 4.00to 5.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 6.00to 7.00 
Shoveling turnings ..... 7.00to 8.00 
Clean cast chem. borings. 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 385.00to 36.00 
Mixed yard cast. .. . 29.00to 30.00 
Charging box cast. ..... 29.00 to 30.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 29.00to 30.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 22.00to 23.00 


Birmingham 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 2 hvy. les = voceu™ 





4 Maen 
No. 2 bundles on acne . $15.00 to 
No. 1 busheling . 08060 ee 
Machine shop turn. ave a: See 


oe eee 
Cast iron borings ....... 13.00 to 
Electric Sanaa bundles.. 25.00 > 
Bar crops and plate .... 28.00 
Strectueal and viata, 2 ft. 28.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. ..24.00 to 
Scrap rails, random lgth.. 32.00 to 
Rails, 18 in. and under... 37.00 to 


Angles & splice bars .... 35.00 to 
Rerolling rails .........+-. 33.00 to 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 40.00 to 
Stove plate ..... «++ 37.00 to 
iron car wheels . - 33.00 to 
box cast. ...... 23.00 to 

Heavy k. Fo cocens s MED 
Unstri motor blocks. 31.00 to 
Mashed tin cans ........ 14.00to 


Brokers’ buying prices 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... 


per gress ton, on 





- $12.00 to 316.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 9.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 bundles .......... 12.00to 1406 
No. 2 bundles .......... 7.00to $00 
Ne. 1 busheling ......... 11.00to 12.00 
Elec. furnace, 3 ft & under 13.00 to 16.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 1.00to 160 
Mixed bor. and short turn. 6.00to 1.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 7.00to 17.25 
Clean cast chem. borings. 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 27.00to 28.00 
Mixed cupola cast. ...... 23.00 to 24.06 
Heavy breakable cast. 25.50 to 26.00 
Stove plate ... 22.00 to 23.00 
Unstripped motor blocks . 7.00to 80» 
Cincinnati 
Brokers buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $22.00 » ie 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 19.00 to 20.0 
No. 1 bundles .......... . 22.00 to 33.00 
Nu. 2 bundies ...... .«- 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 10.00 to 11.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 10.00to 11.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 13.00to 14.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 10.00 to 11.00 
Low phos., 18 in. & under 30.00 to 31.00 
Rails, random lengths ... 34.00 to 35.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under .. 42.00to 43.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 34.00 to 35.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. .... 29.00to 30.00 
Drop broken cast. ...... 40.00to 41.00 
San Francisco 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... .... $20.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... e 16.06 
Bie. 1 bemGes 2... cocccs Khan 19.00 
ee. S DROS oo cere cas shee 16.00 
No. 3 bundles ...... oe we anes 12.06 
Machine shop turn. ..... 5.00 
=". iron borings ...... o <uek 9.00 
1 RR. hvy. melting . 23.00 
No 1 cupola cast. cast. .......$39.00 to 40.08 
Los Angeles 
No. 1 nvy. melting ...... .... $20.00 
No. 3 Bez. SEE Soc new anes 16.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ os. wee 19.00 
No. 2 bundles .......... prea 16.00 
No. 3 bundles .......... 12.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... al da 6.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... $7.00 to 9.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 7.00to 9.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. .... 25.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting . 20.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 87.00 to 38.00 
Seattle 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $23.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 19.00 
ee, 2 BOD... wakes a0t 22.00 
No. 2 bundles ......... 16.00 
Sb. BED. 6..06.00 ree 12.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 37.00 
Mixed yard cast. ........ 35.00 
Hamilton, Ont. 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $22.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 19.00 
No. 1 bundles 22.00 
No. 32 bundles .......... 19.00 
Mixed steel scrap 16.00 
Bushelings ......... 17.00 
Bush., new fact prep ‘d.. 20.00 
Bush., new fact unprep’d. 6.00 
Short steel turnings 2.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 2.00 
Rails, remelting ...... ts 00 
Cee UN sn oes a eles os $42.00 to 00 
THE Iron \GE 
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LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


MAIN OFFICE OFFICES 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. Ss BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PENNA 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
PLANTS 


LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), & 
READING, PENNA, MICHIGAWSE ‘fi = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CAL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. === Fam CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
ERIE, PENNA. SEATTLE, WASH. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1969 


Exports-Imports Div., Livingston & Southard, Inc., 99 Pork Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cable Address: FORENTRACO. 
3 CE. es hoon eek fy 
aes AN tha) A PY vf ey —_ 
f , a , arte 
4 : ¥ ’ 
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BOSTON, MASS. HOUSTON, TEXAS PUEBLO, COLOCRADO 
LEBANON, PENNA. READING, PENNA. 
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Comparison of Prices 
(Effective Apr. 6, 1954) 


Steel prices on this page are the average of 


of major producing 


Youngstown. 


f.o.b. quotations 
leveland, 


various 
areas: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Price advances over previous week are printed in Heavy Type; 


declines appear in Italics. 





Apr. 6 Mar.30 Mar.9 Apr. 7 
1954 1954 1954 1953 
Fiat-Rolled Steel: (per pound) 
Hot-rolled sheets 3.925¢ 3.925¢ 3.925¢ 8.776¢ 
Cold-rolled sheets 4.775 4.776 4.775 4.675 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga.) .... 6.275 6.275 6.276 6.075 
Hot-rolled strip ..... peveune 6% 8.925 8.925 3.925 8.726 
Cold-rolled strip ............- 6.6138 6.518 5.5138 5.20 
DS Guiedsentevansane 4.10 4.10 4.10 3.90 
Plates wrought iron 9.80 9.30 9.30 9.00 
Stain]’s C-R strip (No. 302).. 41.50 41.50 41.50 38.48 
Tin and Terneplate: (per base box) 
Tinplate (1.50 Ib.) cokes $8.95 $8.95 $8.95 $8.96 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 Ib.) .... 17.65 7.65 1.66 7.66 
Special coated mfg. terns 7.76 7.76 7.76 7.76 
Bars and Shapes: (per pound) 
Merchant bars .............- 4.16¢ 4.16¢ 4.16¢ 3.96¢ 
Cold finished bars 5.20 5.20 5.20 4.925 
Alloy bars 4.875 4.876 4.876 4.676 
Structural shapes 4.10 4.1¢ 4.10 3.85 
Stainless bars (No. 802) 35.50 85.50 $5.50 $2.98 
Wrought iron bars 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.06 
Wire: (per pound) 
Bright wire 5.526¢ 6.526¢ 6.525¢ 6.226¢ 
Rails: (per 100 Ib.) 
aes $4.825 $4.326 $4.325 $3.776 
DEED nistcasévhunestsex 5.20 6.20 6.20 4.25 
Gemifinished Steel: (per net ton) 
Rerolling billets $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $59.00 
Slabs, rerolling ............. 62.00 62.00 62.00 69.00 
Forging billets ............. 76.50 76.50 76.50 70.50 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs ... 82.00 82.00 82.00 76.00 
Wire Red and Skelp: (per pound) 
ED .ovcbesenene 4.525¢ 4.525¢ 4.525¢ 4.825¢ 
eS oa ae 8.75 8.75 3.75 8.55 
Finished Steel Composite: (per pound) 
Base price 4.634¢ 4.634¢ 4.634¢ 4.376¢ 





Finished Steel Composite 


Weighted index based on steel bars, shapes, 


plates, wire, rails, 
rolled sheets and strips. 


hot and cold 


Pig lron Composite 








Apr.6 Mar.30 Mar.9 Apr; 


1954 1954 1954 1953 
Pig Iron: (per gross ton) 

Foundry, del’d Phila. ......... $61.19 $61.19 $61.19 360.69 

DOE, WEEE cobcecaweces 66.50 56.50 66.50 65.00 

Foundry, Southern, Cin’ti .... 60.43 60.43 60.43 58.93 

Foundry, Birmingham ....... 62.88 62.88 52.88 61.38 

Foundry, Chicago ............ 56.50 56.50 56.56 55.00 

Basic del’d, Philadelphia ...... 60.27 60.27 60.27 69.77 

Basic, Valley furnace ........ 56.00 56.00 56.00 64.50 

Malleable, Chicago ........... 56.50 66.50 56.50 55.00 

Malleable, Valley ..... onech es 66.50 56.50 66.50 0 

Ferromanganeset, cents per Ib. 10.00¢ 10.00¢ 10.00¢ 8.06 

+76 pet Mn base. 

Se 
Pig Iron Composite: (per gross ton) 

Hie sett ..0ssdanees ates. ee5e wn $56.59 $56.59 $66.59 $56.20 
ee 
Scrap: (per gross ton) 

No. 1 steel, Pittsburgh ...... $25.50 $25.50 $24.75 $44.75 

No. 1 steel, Phila. area ...... 21.50 21.50 22.50 43.50 

No. 1 steel, Chicago ......... 26.50 26.00 23.50 43.50 

No. 1 bundles, Detroit ....... 17.50 16.50 16.50 40.50 

Low phos., Youngstown ...... 27.50 27.50 26.50 49.50 

No. 1 mach’y cast, Pittsburgh. 41.50 41.50 41.50 51.50 

No. 1 mach’y cast, Philadel’a.. 39.50 38.50 39.00 48.00 

No. 1 mach’y cast, Chicago ... 37.50 37.00 36.50 47.00 








Steel Scrap Composite: (per grosr ton) 
No. 1 heavy melting scrap .. $24.50 $24.33 $23.50 $43.92 





Coke, Connellsville: (per net ton at oven) 








Furnace eoke, prompt ........ $14.38 $14.38 $14.38 $14.78 
Foundry coke, prompt ........ 16.75 16.75 16.75 17.76 
Nonferrous Metals: (cents per pound to large buyers) 
Copper, electrolytic, Conn. ... 29.875¢ 29.875 29.875¢ 31.50t 
Copper, Lake, Conn. ......... 30.00 30.00 30.00 $3.25 
Tin, Straits, New York ° 95.50 90.00 $1.11 
Zine, East St. Louis ........ d 10.25 9.25 11.00 
Lead, St. Louis ....... — 13.30 12.55 12.80 
Aluminum, virgin ingot 21.60 21.50 20.50 
Nickel, electrolytic ..... 63.08 63.08 63.08 
Magnesium, ingot ........... s 27.75 27.76 27.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. ...... 28.50 28.60 28.50 84.60 


+ Tentative. 2 Average. * Revised. 





Steel Scrap Composite 


Based on averages for basic iron at Valley Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap 
furnaces and foundry iron at Chicago, Phila- delivered to consumers at Pittsburgh, Phils 
delphia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. delphia and Chicago. 





PIG IRON 


Producing 
Point 


Bethlehem B3 
Birmingham R3 


Birmingham W9_ | 


Birmingham S5 
Bufale R3 
Buffale H/.. 
Buffalo W6 
Chicago /4.... 
Cleveland A5 
Cleveland R3 
Daingerfield 13 
Duluth /4 

Erie /4 
Everett M6 
Fontana K/ 


Geneva, Utah C7 | 


Granite City G2 
Hubbard Y/ 
Minnequa C6 
Monessen P6 
Neville Isl. P# 
Pittsburgh U/ 
Sharpsville S3 
Steelten B3 
Swedeland A2 
Teledo /4 
Troy, N. Y. R3 
Youngstown Y/ 


N. Tonawanda T/ 
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Dollars per gross ton, f.0.b., 
subject to switching charges. 


4— To identify producers, see Key on p. 199 —> 


Bess. | Phos. 


| 


| 59.50 | 





seseess 


DIFFERENTIALS: Add 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pet 
silicon over base (1.75 to 2.25 pct except low phos., 1.75 to 
2.00 pct), S0¢ per ton fer each 0.50 pect manganese over 
1 pet., $2 per ton for .05 to 0.75 pct nickel, $1 for each 


additional 0.25 pct nickel. 
phorus, content 0.70 and over 


Subtract 38¢ per ten for phos- 


Silvery tron: Buffalo, H/, $68.25; Jackson, //, G/ 
$67.00. Add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50 pct silicon over 


base (6.01 to 6.50 pet) up to 17 pct 
0.75 pct. or more phosphorus 
manganese over 1.0 pct. 

ere $1 over comparable silvery iron 


194 


Add $1 per ton for 
Add 75¢ for each 0.50 pct 
Bessemer ferrosilicon prices 


STAINLESS STEEL 











Product 


Ingots, rerolling. . 

Slabs, billets, rerolling 

Forg. discs, die blocks, rings 
Billets, forging 

Bars, wires, structurals 
Plates...... 

Sheets 

Strip, het-rolled 

Strip, cold-rolled 


Base price cents per Ib., f.0.b. mill 

















| sor | soz | 303 | 30a | sie | sen | saz | are | axe | ame 
| 


| 16.25 | 17.25 | 18.75 | 18.25 28.00 | 22.75 | 24.50 | 14.00 |..... 14.25 
20.58- 22.75 | 24.75 | 23.75 36.25 | 29.50 | 32.25 | 18.25 |...... 18.50 
. | | 


| 38.50 | 38.50 | 41.50 40.50 | 60.00 | 45.50 50.75 | 31.00 | 31.75 | 31.75 


| 29.50 | 29.75 | 32.25 31.00 | 46.50-| 35.25 | 39.50 | 24.00 | 24.50 | 24.50 
7 
| 35.25 | 35.50 | 38.25 | 37.25 


46. 
| 55. 
| 37.25 | 37.50 | 39.75 | 39.75 | ss. 
| 46.25 | 46.50 | 48.75 | 48.75 “ 
29.75 | 32.00 | 36.75 | 34.25 | 55. 
| 38.25 | 41.50 | 45.50 | 43.75 | 66 


50 | 42.00 | 46.75 | 28.75 | 29.25 | 29.25 
75-| 45.75-| $1.25 | 30.00 | 30.50-| 30.58 
00 | 46.00 31.00 

50 | 55.50 | 60.75 | 40.75 | 41.25 | 43.58 
00 | 42.00 | 46.50 | 26.25 
50 


54.50 | 59.25 | 34.25 | 41.25 | 34.75 


27.0 























STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS 
Sheets: Midland, Pa., C//; Brackenridge, Pa., A3; Butler, Pa., A7; McKeesport, Pa., U/; Washington, Pa., W2, /2; 


J, 


Baltimore, E/; Middletown, O., A7; Massillon, O., R3; Gary, U/; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; New Castle, Ind. /2; Ft. Wayne, 


Strip: Midland, Pa., C//; Cleveland, A5; Gage fe. S9; McK. . Pa., Fl; Reading, Pa., C2; Washington, Ps. 


W2; W. Leechburg, Pa., A3; Bridgeville, Pa.. U2; 


it, M2; Canton-Massillon, O.. R3; Middletown. O., A7; Harrison, 


N. J., D3; Youngstown, C5; Sharon, Pa., S/; Butler, Pa., A7; Wallingford, Conn., U3 (.25¢ Ib higher) W/ (.25¢ per 
tb higher): New Bedford, Mass., R6. = 


Bars: Baltimore, A7; Duquesne, Pa., U/; Munhall, Pa., U/; Reading, Pa., C2; Titusville, Pa., U2; Washington, Ps 
J2; McKeesport, Pa., U/, F/: Bridgeville, Pa., U2; Dunkirk, N. Y., A3; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, U/; Syracuse, N. Y 
Ci1; Watervliet, N. Y., A3; Waukegan, A5; Canton, O., 75; Ft. Wayne, /4. 


Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, O., R3; McKeesport, Pa., F/; Ft. Wayne, /4; Harrison, N. J., D3; Baltimore, 47: 
Dunkirk, A3; Monessen, P/ ; Syracuse, C//; Bridgeville, U2. 


Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, Ill, /4; Watervliet, N. Y., 43; Syracuse, C/). 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., A3; Chicago, U/; Munhall, Pa., U/; Midland, Pa., C//; New Castle, Ind., /2; Middle- 
town, A7; Washington, Pa., /2; Cleveland, Massillon, R3; Coatesville, Pa., C/5. 


Forged discs, die blocks, rings: 
Forging billets: Midland, Pa., 


Pittsburgh, C//; Syracuse, C//; Ferndale, Mich., 43; Washington, Pa., /2. 
Cl1; Baltimore, A7; Washington, Pa /2; McKeesport, F/; Massillon, Canton, O.. 83. 


Watervliet, 43; Pittsburgh, Chicago, U/; Syracuse, C//. 
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extra service 
is our specialty, too 


You get fast, efficient delivery of specialty steels from all of 
our 26 conveniently located warehouses and sales offices. 
And the services of Crucible’s trained staff of experienced 
sales engineers and metallurgists is always available to help 
with your steel problems. 

All of our warehouses are well stocked with a full selection 
of Rex high speed, tool, Rezistal stainless, alloy, Max-el and 
other types of special purpose steels. 

Call us and see for yourself that Crucible’s extra service 
is no idle claim. 


Stocks maintained of: 
Rex High Speed Steel... ALL grades of Tool Steel (including 
Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and 
Hollow Drill Steel) ... Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, 
Billets, Electrodes) ... AISI Alloy, Max-el Machinery, Onyx 
Spring and Special Purpose Steels 


first name in special purpose steels 


54 years of |Fine| steelmaking \NAREHOUSE SERVICE 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ffices and Warehouses: ATLANTA © BALTIMORE * BOSTON * BUFFALO © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO « C ” ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DAYTON 
* DETROIT * HOUSTON © INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE * NEWARK N HA A 


NEW EW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE ROCKFORD ¢ SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. « ST. LOUIS « ST. P 


SYRACUSE « TORONTO, ONT. * WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ee 
IRON AGE ee Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 
STEEL am BILLETS, BLOOMS, | PIL- SHAPES | 
“ SLABS ING STRUCTURALS ) 
PRICES |_ eae ~ euadalen | 
=F 
(Effective | Carbon | Carbon Hi Str. i Str. Alloy 
Apr. 6, 1954 | Rerolling Forging | Allo Sheet Low . Low Hot- ol 
| Net Ton Net Ton | Net Ton | Steel Carbon Alloy rolled rolled 
} } | 7 
| Bethlehem, Pa | $82.00 B3 | 4.15 B3 | 6.20 B3 
| Buffalo, N.Y. | $62.00 B3 | $75.50 B3, $82. 00 B3, | 4.925 B3 | 4.15 B3 | 6.20 BS “3925 B3, 3 | B3 | 8.425 BS ae 
R3 R3 
———————___- —— — —_— —_—— l eocasienial ——_—————— —_—| |---| -_—_ | 
Claymont, Del. | - 
| Coatesville, Pa. , or ad is eee Saker — 
| —_—_____ _ - - ~ = —- | —— | | | | | 
| Conshohocken, Pa. 5. 
— - —--- —— — —| —— — — —— i | 
eo Bedford, Mass. 
- - -———|-————|— i— - --—— —— 
‘Harrison, N. J oo tse ENE ae ees 12.00 CI) 
Johnstown, Pa. | $62.00 B3 | $75.50 B3 $82.00 Bs smeas iepes ji -ét  f  o St eae ee 
Meriloville, Po. r a en 
New Haven, Cum , — 
Pincsindiie. Pa. - 6 ee 4.15 P2 3 i. eo, aed _— 7 
Seuvous i. Ma. F 8.425 B3 4 _— | 
Wallingford, Sun. —_— | 
Worcester, Mass. | | ry 
| | 12.45.47 
oor) Oe Cee ell OO 
Alton, til. 
Ashland, Ky. i 7 
Canten- Messillen, $82. 00 R3, “1200 G | 
Dever, Ohie T5 a 
Chicago, Ill $62.00 U! | $75.50 R3, | $82.00 U7, | 4925U/ | 4. 10 Ul, | 6175UI, | 410UT cowl | 
UI,W8 we 8, RS Y/ 
Sterling, ill - ii Poe esiess 
snvscneg lh iilsaieniai le cilia cca atin acta italia a — 
Genie’, Ohie $75.50 R3 | 12.00 A5 | 
12.15 N? 
hieanbineanematiataeen wastnjetiienalits a ee - ————$_ |__| i——_—-J 
Detroit, Mich. $84.00 R5 
Duluth, Minn. aot ee 3 Sea erer — 
Gary, Ind. Sasber, $62.00 U/ | $75.50 U/ saz 00 Ul, | 4.925 13 4. 10 13, =| 6.A7SU/I, 6.40 U/ 
Indiana | Ul 13 
j 
Granite City, im. aie 1k a. “ol a 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mansfield, Ohie 
Middletown, Ohie 1 
Niles, Warren, Ohio . aE 6.40 SI! | 12.00 SI 
Sharon, Pa. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $62.00 Ul, | $75.50 J3, | $82.00U/, | 4925U/ | 4.103, | 6.175 73, 6.40.59 | 120059 
Midland, Pa 33 Ul Cll Ul Ul 6.4587 | 12.1597 
Butler, Pa 
Pestementh, Ohio | | 
‘Weirton, Wheeling, 4.10 W3 | 
Fellansbee, W. Va. | 
Youngstown, Ohie $82.00 Y/, 4.10 ¥/ | 6675 ¥/ | 6.anUr | 12.0005 
C10 
Fentana, Cal. | $70.00K/ | $83.50K/ | $101. eoK) 4.75 K/ 6.825 K/ 7.80Ki | 13.65K! 
| Geneva, Utsh =| =| $75.50.C7 ac: 4.107 | 6.175.C7 | 7 
Kansas City,Mo. | 4.7082 | 6.775 S2 7.00 S2 “J 
iccteghe, | $85.00 B2 | $102.00 B? “480 B2, | 6.85 B2 7.60 B2 
Terrance, Cal. C7 
| Minnequa, Cole. | 45506 | 
San Francisco, Niles, $85.00 B2 | 4.75 B2 | 680 B2 
| Pittsburg, Cal. 4.91 P9 
| Seattle, Wash. $89. 00 B2, 485 B2 | 690 B2 
| Sil | | 
| ———— 
Atlanta, Ga | | 
Fairfield, Ala. City, | $62.00 72 | $75.56 72 4.10 R3, | 6.175 72 
Birmingham, Ala. T2 
aaa saeceistidaehitegialh miaiineatiat nite kchaeasenibiandl — —— 
$83.50 S2 | $90.00 S2 | 45052 | 6.80 S2 
196 
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Hot -rolle 


18 ga. 
& hvyt 


sg2s B 


3975 L 


3925 | 














































Hi Str. Hi Str. 
Low Alloy | Low Alloy 
CR. Galv. 











Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 


Cokes* 
1.25-Ib. 
base box 





BLACK} STEEL 
__|PLATE| PRICES 


TINPLATEt 


t Special coated mig. 
| terne deduct 95¢ from 
1.25-Ib coke base box 
price. Can-making quality 
| blackplate 55 to 128 Ib 
deduct $2.20 from 1.25-Ib 
coke base box. 
* COKES: 1.50-Ib 
add 25¢. 
| ELECTRO: 0.50-Ib add 
25¢; 0.75-Ib add 65¢; 1.00-| 
| lb add $1.20. 


| $8.80 Ul 








IRON AGE 


(Effective 
Apr. 6, 1954) 


Coatesville, Pa. 





Conbshadien, Pe. 








| New Haven, Conn. 





| 


" Phesniaville, Pa. 





4625 B3 | $8.80 B3 


| Sparrows Pt., Md. 




















Worcester, Mass. 





Trenton, N. J. 


























Canton-Massillon, 
Dever, Ohie 


| Chicago, Joliet, Il. 










Sterling, Ill. 





7.225 J3, | 
R3 


Cleveland, Ohie 

















| 
| SHEETS 
. | led Long 
x4 a Cold- Galvanized | Enameling Terne Low Alloy 
ahd & hvyr rolled 10 ga. 12 ga. 10 ga. 
nace a cai ae eo 
P 3925 B3 | 4.775 B3 
a ei ea neey peeerianieis 
= | | 
= $/> A2 
ee —- ei — ee 
— - a  wemgeecei) orc yee 
6 CI) aes lat aie 
rine! | | 
. vist 4.825U) | 
| 
a 6 
1B 3925 83. | 4.775 B3 | 5.275 B3 | 
at i = aes eeitet) 
0 AS | 
GN) 
eT 12547 | | 82747 |S17%847 | 
at Se es, ns oe 
00 (4 R3 
TBR 925 47, | ry — 
| iz 
eel a —_ ae | ae — 
at ———_|._—__|-— 
bos HN 3925/3, | 4.775 73, 5.175 R3 
15 NI BS R3 | | 
mm 41253 | 4.975G3 | 
415 M2 
BRT 925 ys Nal Salk. = 
BRB 392513, | 4.775 13, | 5.275 U1,13\ 5.175 13, | $.675U7 
ULY! | ULYI | Ul 
i 
BRR uizsc2 | a975G2 | sa7sc2 | s.s7sc2 | 
“BA asco | io”: Um 
a % | 5.675 E2 
= 4.775 47 | 5.175 A7 | 5.675 A7 
ws) M3255) | S80.N3 | 5.275.N3 | 65253 | 5.45 SI 
$.175 N3 5.675 N3 
wo (MNS 3, | 47753, |s27sur |samsur |” 
1897 . P6, UI,P6 
eeematial —_—_—| | | EE LTT 
19257 | 4.775 P7 
seen Ques | | —— | ——— 
3925 W3, | 4.775 W3, | 5.275 W3, 5.675 W3, 
WS W5,F3 WS WS 
we 1253, | 4775R3,|  (|samsyr | 
ULYI y/ 
65K! (KI | S875KI 
_— —)} Perea] 


























6.275 C7 





5.725 C7 6.025 C7 











4.775 T2 | 5.275 R3, 
T2 


April 8, 1954 


7.425 G3 


7.225 UI 
7.725 YI 





| $8.76 73, Bs 
UL.Y! 











Granite City, il. 














UI 


| 7.225 W3 


} 


7.225 R3 
7.725 Y/ 








8.275 K/ 


7.225 J3, | 7.925U/ 


| ——— 


Kehoe, Ind. 








$8.70 /3, 
| Ur 


$8.70 W3, 
W5 


| $7.40 73, 6.10 U/ 
Ul 


a |- 
$7.40 W3, 6.10 F3, 


Mansfield, Ohio 
| Middletown, Ohio 


“Niles, Ohio 
Sharon, Pa. 


"Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Midland, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 












| Portsmouth, Ohio 
Weirton, Wheeling, 
Follansbee, W. Va. 





| ases yr | 





ee 











ee | | | 





| $8.70 R3 


Youngstown, Ohie 









Fontana, Cal. 





Geneva, Utah 











$9.45 C7 











$8.80 72 























Los Angeles, 
Torrance, Cal. 


Minnequa, Colo. 











San Francisco, Niles, 
Pittsburg, Cal. 


Seattle, Wash. 





Atlanta, Ga. 


| Fairfield, Ala. 
| Alabama City, Ala. 








Houston, Texas 
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EAST 


MIDDLE WEST 


WEST 


SOUTH 


IRON AGE 


STEEL 


Italics identify preducers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. milll, in cents per lb., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply 


























































































































































































































































PRICES — ve WIRE 
(Effective =e sal ——— 
Apr. 6, 1954) Alloy b HiSe. | 
. Carbon Reinforc- Cold Hot- Cad HR. Lew Lew Migr’s 
Steel ing Finished rolled Drawn Alloy Alley | Bright 
NN Sen — Ee een ‘ee 
J Bethlehem, Pa. 4.875 B3 6.325 B3 6.225 B3 
| Buffalo, N.Y. eH B3 4.15 B3,R3 | 5.25 BS 4.875 B3,R3 | 6.325 B3,B5 | 6.225 B3 62583 | 5.595 Ws 
rene ed ~— 
Coatesville, Pa. if 4 
—— -—- = =  -} — _ _ } 
Conshohocken, Pa. 6.25 A2 — 
ee - — - — ———| —_—__—__— 2 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
——— —| $$$ — | |_| — 
| Hartiord, Seen | 5.75 R3 | 6.775 R3 | 
mf | eee on = 
ro Pa. 4.15 B3 4.15 B3 | 4.875 B3 6.225 B3 625 B3 | 5.525 B3 
| | | —_ ———_ a 
| Morriville, Pa. 4.30 U/ | 4.30U/ | $.025U/ 
| Newark, a | 5.65 WI0 6.65 WI0 
— —— —_— ~— ——|— — ———— 
New Haven, Conn. | 
Camden, N. J. S65 P/0 | | 6.50 P/O 
Putnam, Cun. 5.75 WI6 
| Sparrows Pt., Md. “4.15 B3 6.2583 | 5.62583 | 
| — Se SS ee 
Palmer, Worcester, 5.75 BS 6.775 BS | 
Mansfeld, Mass. \e.10wl | 
— —_— | | | — 
| Readville, Mass. S.75Cl# | 
ed el a —____ 
Alton, Hl. 4.35 Li | 
| Ashland, Ky. 
| Canten-Massilion, 5.20 R2.R3 | 4.875 R3,T5 | 6.325 R2R3, 
Ohie TS 
| Chicago, Joliet, IM. | 415U/, 4.15 R3,N4¢ | 5.20 A5,WI0,| 4.875 UI, 6.325 A5,W8, 4.10U/,W8 | S.15U/ 5.55 UI 
N4We W8,BS,L2 | W8,R3 W10,L2, 
4.22 R3 R3,B5 
eee eee ae | 
| Cleveland, Ohie 4.21 R3 | 4.15 R3 | 5.20 A5,CI3 6.325 AS, 4.10 J3,R3 | 5.15 J3 
| CH3 
Detreit, Mich. | 430R5—— | S.35.R5,P8 | 4975 R5 | G42SRS | 6425G3 | 4.3063 
4.35 G3 5.40 BS 5.075 G3 6.475 P8 
5.45 P3 6.525 B5,P3 
Duluth, Minn. 
| Gary, Ind. Harber, | 4.15 /3,U/, | | 4.15 13,U7, | 5.20 R3 4.875 13, Ul,| 6.325 R3,MS5 | 6.225UI,13 | 410 13,U/, | 5.15 13 5.55 UI 
| Crawlordsville | ¥I | YI 6.725 Y/ Y/ 
| Granite City, mi. | 4.38 G? 
| Kobeun, Sad. 
Sterling, WW. «| 425N¢ ~—*|:«4.25.N@ 
| Niles, Ohio ae 410 SI 5.55 SI 
| Sharon, Pa. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “4.15 J3,U! | 4.15 J3,Ul | $20 AS, J3, | 4.875 UI,CI1 | 6.325 A5,CII,| 6.225 J3, UI | 4.10 J3,UI | $15 U7 5.55 UI 6.25 J3, ur | 5.525 AS, 
Midland, Pa. | W10,R3,C8 W10,C8 J3,P6 
pie as - apie tmienaiania ‘el oo 
Pestemneath, Ohio | | 5.525 P7 
ee _— — = eS —_—_———| _————$§ — 
Weirton, Wheeling, | 4.15 W3 | 
Fellansbee, W. Va. 
Youngstown, Ohio | 4.1SU/,Y/ | 4.15 R3,U/, | 5.20 YI,F2 | 4.875U,YI, | 6.325 YI, 6.225 UI 6.75 Y/ 5.525 Y/ 
4.20 R3 Y/ Cle CI0,F2 6.725 Y/ 
Emeryville, Cal. 4.90 /5 | 4.90 J5 
Fontana, Cal. |485Ki | 485K/ |s92sKi | | 7475K | 473K 
Genet Utah | eo 4.10 C7 
ee Eee ens ie el eas al cccecia i eeakbel Saeed 
Eanene City, Mo. 4.75 S2 | 4. 85 Ss? 5.475 S2 6.825 S2 
— — — —_ | _ ' _-|-—_—_—— ee | SS i ee we ee 
Les Augelen, 4.85 B2,C7 | 485 B2,C7 | 665 R3 | 5.92582 | 6.925 B2 
| Torrance, Cal. 
Mianequa, Cole. 4.60 C6 4.75 C6 aaron 4.95 C6 
Portland, O Ore. | 4.90 02 a 
ipiedmmnenle a ranaesenien | ieee s nancies a SS Se oih 
San Francisco, Niles, | 4.85.C7,P9 | 4.85C7,P9 | | 6.975 B2 | 
Pittsburg, Cal. 4.90 B2 4.90 B2 
Seattle, Wash. “4.90 B2,.N6 | 490 B2,S// | | | s«d 6975 B2— | $00 B2 7.1582 | 
fsa senses essen 
Atlanta, Ga. 4.35 A8 | 4.35 A8 
Fairfield, Ala. City, | 4.15 72,C/6 | 4.15 R3,72, | Sd gas 2 | 410 R372 | 6.25 T2 
Birmingham, Ala. 4.18 R3 Ci6 | 
Houston, Ft. Werth, | 4.55 S2 45552 | | 5.275 S2 7 4.50 L3,S2 


Lone Star, Tex. 
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THe Iron 





























Am AaAnannnnagaonnononno:2 


i_ tien ten. rp 









(Effective Apr. 6, 1954) 


nn re cre ereterenepeencereemeneeinmeeetpte no enemas enansooeacensunamaaanananeapantes 











Ke y 3 Steel Producers G2 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. P8 Plymouth Stee! Co., Detroit 
G3 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit P9 Pacific States Steel Co., Niles, Cal. 
With Principal Offices »G4 Greer Steel Co., Dover, 0. P10 Precision Drawn Steel Co., Camden, N. } 
=— HI Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit PI! Production Steel Strip Corp., Detroit 
Al Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 12 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago RI Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O. 
43. Allezheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 13 Inland Steel Co., Chicago R2_ Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, O 
M4 American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 14 Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland R3 Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
AS. American Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland R4 Roebling Sons Co., John A., Trenton, N. J 
Ms Angeli Nail & Chaplet Co., Cleveland J! Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. R5 Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 
AI Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O. J2 Jessop Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. R6 Rodney Metals, Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 
AB Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. J3 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
J4# Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago S/ Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 
B! Babcock & Wilcox Tube Div., Beaver Falls, Pa. J5 Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville, Calif. S2 Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 
82 Bethichem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco S3 Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. KI Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Cal. S# Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
84 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. K2 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria S5 Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham 
85 Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. K3 Koppers Co., Granite City, III. S6 Standard Forging Corp., Chicago 
S7— Stanley Works, New Britai é 
CI Calstrip Steel Corp., Los Angeles LI Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis ss Ss o eeaih a oe Pa 
C2 Carpenter Stee! Co., Reading, Pa. £2 La Selle Steck Co... Chicago $9 Superior Stee! Comp. Carnegie, Pa. 
C3 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. L3 Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas S10 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa 
C+ Claymont Products Dept., Claymont, Del. L4 Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. SII Seidelhuber Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle | 
C5 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 4 
C6 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver MI Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, oO T! Tonawanda Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(7 Columbia Geneva Steel Div., San Francisco a McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit T2 Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., Fairfield 
C8 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 3 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. T3 Tennessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville 
(9 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. M4 Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. T4# Thomas Strip Div., Warren, O. 
ClO Copperweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. M5 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. T5 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 
CI! Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York M6 Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass. T6 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 
: : ae me ter hence nln NI National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 5? Teemu Ca, Bet Vat 
cis Seanad Steel Shafting Co., Readville, Mase. N2 National Tube Co., Pittsburgh Ul United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
CIS G. O. Carlson, Inc., Thorndale, Pa. a ee eee . - U2 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
: + wes ae ire Lo., Sterling, tl. U3 Fred Ulbrich & Sons, Wallingford, Conn. 
Cl6 Connors Steel Div., Birmingham 
. N5 Newport Steel Corp., Newport, Ky. 
DI Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit N6 Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle WI Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Cenn. 
D2 Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit N7 Newman Crosby Steel Co., Pawtucket, R. I. W2 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
D3. Driver Harris Co., Harri ; N. J W3 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Dé Dickson Weathers et hh Ga E MW O! Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh W4 Wheatland Tube Co., Wheatland, Pa. 
Cateeest at On, Sonmmten, 08. 02 Oregon Steel Mills, Portland W5 Wheeling Steel Corp. Wheeling, W. Va. 
El Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore Ba: W6 Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Buffalo 
£2 Empire Steel Co. Mansfeld, Oo. Pi Page Steel & Wire Div., Monessen, Pa. W7 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
P2 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. W8 Wisconsin Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill. 
FI Firth Sterling, Inc., McKeesport, Pa. P3 Pilgrim Drawn Steel Div., Plymouth, Mich. W9 Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala 
F2 Fitzsimmons Steel Corp., Youngstown P¢ Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh W10 Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
F3  Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va. = a pare . _ Co., — WII Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 
ittsburgh .. Pittsbur: 
GI Globe Iron Co., Jackson, O. P7 Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit Y/ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
PIPE AND TUBING Base discounts (pct) f.0.b. mills. Base price about $200 per net ton. 
BUTTWELD SEAMLESS 
V In. ¥% In. 1 In. 14% In. 14 In. 2 In. 21-3 In. 2 In. 2'4 In. 3 In. 312-4 In. 
eee | ee | que | | a ——— SS —— — 
STANDARD T.&C Bik. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Bik. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Bik. | Gal 
meme mae... Be Oe Pe Oe a ee Sc ee OO SR. Te BFE 1 SUcaee BBO T PATE MBO Fisch ig i dec chic cccde cece cfs cclecPesveenfocsese 
fee ah Mi casksie a J a ~s a We ee = oo * ae . a =. dose | dost Scans idee deeemuanens 
sah da wan . ° . e . . ° ° ° ° . ° le Es as daculoeeea eA . , ee aes 
Fetabar eh Ones. cals 26.25) 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75| 17.5 | 34.25) 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 | 15.75} 0.0 | 19.75) 2.5 | 22.25) 5.0 | 23.75) 6.5 | 
=. Li..........| 24.25] 8.0 | 27.25) 12.0 | 29.75) 15.5 | 32.25) 16.5 | 32.75] 17.5 | 33.25) 18.0 | 34.75) 18.0 |......)....  eiteaveethanees cota enneetee wad 
—s aus “= 10.0 = 14.0 oe 17.5 a 18.5 oe 19.5 a 20.0 a et OE dl need di eice ce chen cet demas ala neenene saua I 
™ Di ivcdaes pane sees pcaxcaee ps ad ha Es sace SEE estan as xon alk 5sdhe anes ite cee st acca oie canta sanns aaa 
tare iS 26.25| 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75} 17.5 | 34.25) 18.5 | 34.75] 19.5 | 35.25] 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 | 15.75) 0.0 | 19.75) 2.5 | 22.25) 5.0 | 23.75) 6.5 
Wheath” ia asin 26.25] 10.0 | 29.25] 14.0 | 31.75] 17.5 | 34.25] 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 )......|.... ae al olae des spat ve eabeul sand 
. el 26.25] 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 | 34.25) 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 )...... te Uae aiding oe a eaie ase ied ialetus anes 
enene Y/.......) 26.25) 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 | 34.25) 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 | 15.75) 0.0) 19.7 2.5 | 22.25) 5.0 | 23.75 6.5 
, ana Harbor Y/.. 25.25; 9.0 | 28.25) 13.0 | 30.75) 16.5 | 33.25) 17.5 33.75) 18.5 | 34.25) 19.0 | 35.75; 19.0 )...... ‘ ch bieal ace. dlakete aa<lbsaa ee Wen 
Le ae 26.25) 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75] 17.5 | 34.25) 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 | 15.75) 0.0 | 19.75 2.5 | 22.25) 5.0 | 23.75) 6.5 
| | | | | | | 
EXTRA STRONG 
_PLAIN ENDS 
ewe Pt. B3 27.75) 13.0 | 31.75) 17.0 | 33.75) 20.5 | 34.25) 19.5 | 34.75) 20.5 | 35.25) 21.0 | 35.75) 20.0 ae Sse vedkevdes 
io R3 ean 2 15.0 a 19.0 a 22.5 oa 21.5 oe 22.5 oe 23.0 ge 22.0 | | reslensers|eeeeee|eees 
7 ‘es ° FF SCs te 6 Sunes vas SS wan Seah '<.6 532k Sa osc eee iles<ess ape oe valull a = acai alia aie Gia pa oe 
Pitabureh J3......°.| 29.75] 15.0 | 33.75| 19-0 | 35.75] 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25| 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 | 6.25] 0.75) 20.75] 3.75] 23.75] 6.75| 28.75] 9.75 
— Bis we cs 27.75| 13.0 | 33.75) 17.0 | 33.75) 20.5 | 34.25] 19.5 | 34.75) 20.5 | 35.25] 21.0 | 35.75) 20.0 )......) GaRiaasabevans sis vase enesenanenes 
at M3 ..| 29.75] 15.0 | 33.75] 19.0 | 35.75] 22.5 | 36.25] 21.5 | 36.75| 22.5 | 37.25] 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 ee ie Be ee Be a ie 
Pitsburgh NI... | 29.75] 15.0 | 33.75] 19.0 | 35.75| 22.5 | 36.25| 21.5 | 36.75| 22.5 | 37.25| 23.0 | 37.75| 22.0 | 16.25, 0.75! 20.75| 3.75| 23.75| 6.75| 28.75| 9.75 
Whee WS... 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.@ | 35.75) 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25) 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 veeebeseseefeeeeee| Sedan | elena 
. atiand W4... 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75) 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75] 22.5 | 37.25) 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 |......| | wii a bepineawiadevsapenneeenese 
ae owe ie ..| 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75) 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 37.25| 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 16.25, 0.75) 20.75) 3.75| 23.75} 6.75| 28.75) 9.75 
— tarbor Y/ 28.75) 14.0 | 32.75) 18.0 | 34.75) 21.5 | 35.25) 20.5 | 35.75) 21.5 36.25) 22.0 | 36.75) 21.0 aia ac : eh eo a 5 a ina ated 
ain V2 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75) 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 37.25) 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 | 16.25) 0.75) 20:75 3.75} 23:78) 6.75) 28.75} 9.75 
j i | | | ! 


— 


rr 


( 
2 j 
I 
Louis zine price now 10 .25¢ 


April 8, 1954 














Plain ends, buttweld and seamless, 3 in. and under, 434 pts. higher discount. 























ranized discounts based on zinc, at 11¢ per Ib, East St. Louis. For each 1¢ change in zinc, discounts vary as follows: 34 in., 34 in., and | in., 1 pt.;}1}4{in., 1}4 in., 2 in., % pt.; 
in., 44 pt. Calculate discounts on even cents per lb of zinc, i.e., if zinc is 16.51¢ to 17.50¢ per lb, use 17¢. 


Jones & Laughlin discounts apply only when zinc price changes |¢. 
Best § eads only buttweld and seamless, 244 pts. higher discount. 


Buttweld jobbers’ discount, 5 pet 
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Steel Prices 


(Effective 


Apr. 6, 1954) 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 





—_—_— 
ee 


To identify producers, see Key on precediig page. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 





22 Ga. H-R 



























































w 
cut length i : e - B 
5 es Febmm |8/¢/3/2) 5) 51] § 
|» | = 3|3 = i Cents PerLb | 2 | Gi! a4 = - e 
F.e.b. Mill gE \3\3 aia) s 2 i on . 
Cents PerLb | — 22 | = || | = 14%  — BecchBettomM’5|....|8.75/9.75/10.65|11.6012. 15|12.65 
é‘a| =| 6 £ S18 1 Ee Brackenridge A5.|... .|8.75/9.75|10.65/11.60|..... 12.65 
ie 
ee | ee eS he Granite City G2../8.60|9.20)10.20).....).....).....).... 
bad. Harber 13. . 8. isis. 75/9. 78 wat 
a 8. 15/8. 75/9. 75/10 SG oe 
Seen 4. 325|5.20 pan. ia Newport, Ky. N5|8.15/8.75/9.75|10.65|11.60|. |... 
Clecdhand Ri \"" Niles, O. N3... .|8.15/8.75|9.75|.....|.....].....].... 
Ensley T2 a 30515 30 ‘| Vandergrift U/...|8.15|8. 75/9. 75|10. 65| 11.60) 12. 15|12.65 
Fairfield 72 520 7.05 5.125 Warren, Oi BD, NE. vccclecvschccccdhesce 
Gary U! a 305/520 5 125 Zanesville A7. . .|8.15|8.75/9.75|10. 65)11. 60) 12. 15|12.65 
ind. Harbor /3.|4.325|... .|5.275|7.05 5.125 
Johnstown B3 5.20) | as 
Joliet Ul 5.20|5.275 | a 
Kansas City S2 7.30 ll. 
Lackawanna B3 \4. 325 5. 20 5.275) 5.125 CLAD STEEL 
Lebanon B3 17.05) 10. 50) 111.00 
Pitekateh OF 4. 325)5. 70/5. 275\7. -05 10.50 wee oe Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
: | | No. 304, 20 pet. 
Pittsburgh P5 oc | 10.50). . 11.00 Costesville, Pa. *327 
Pittsburgh /3 ; 17.05)... | | Washinton, Ps. 
Pitt's, Cal. C7 | 5.275 weeny de 
Seattle B7 17.55 5.275|11.50 New Castle, Ind. 12. 32.50 
Steelton B3.._|4.325 5.275| 5.125 eee : 
—— & as ; 10 Pet. Coatesville Pa., L4 37.5 
> : ncone!-ca! nm 
Toungstewn R3 7.05 t. Coatesville, Pa., L4 46.10 
= i Monel-carbon 
10 pet. Coatesville, Pa., L4 38.90 
* Includes annealing and pickling, sandblasting 
WARE. Base price, f.0.b., dollars per 100 lb. 
HOUSES "———_ ee Ree ae ee. oe 
Sheets Strip Pla'es| Shapes Bars Alley Bars 
7 3 = = 7 7 = z 5 § 
© =-— e e a e - 
‘a 3 |3e\|28)! F 3 Zé Ziz_Bi£E Bi£E_ 3 
; $8] 2/8/52) é/ 4 $3 | = | 2 | $29) 429/$29/4s9 
2 S34) 3s |enlao! s a sei < 32 so =| s= 6) $35) S58 
6 bAa6 |x |o$sios = o an = OE mac) <<} O<c< Cae 
Baltimore $.20 | 6.20 | 7.64 | 7.78 | 7.00 | 6.85 | 6.98 | 6.86 | 8.17 
Birmingham 1S | 6.15 | 7.00 | 8.004) 6.30 | 6.35 | 6.35 | 6.15 | 8.75 | 
Besten 20 | 6.89 | 7.83 | 9.18 | 7.13 | 9. 23. 7.13 | 7.06 | 6.87 | 8.35 | | 12.05 14.50 
| | | 9.3 | 
Buffale .20 | 6.20-| 7.15-| 8.85-| 6.65-| 6.65- ¢.55- 6.35 | 7.70 | 11.95 14.25 
6.35 | 7.70 | 9.01 | 6.79 | 6.68 | 6. 
Chicage .20 | 6.18 | 7.12 | 8.15 | 6.42 | 6.33-| 6.46 | 6.28 | 7.30 11.75 14.25 
6.38 
Cincinnati 1S | 6.51 | 7.19 | 8.10 | 6.72 6.80 | 6.93 | 6.58 | 7.66 | 12.17 | 14.87 
Cleveland .20 | 6.18 | 7.12 | 7.90 | 6.58 | 6.50 | 6.79 | 6.34 | 7.40 | 11.89 14.39 
Denver 7.95 | 8.85 |10.47 | 8.20 | 9.55 | 7.95 | 7.95 | 8.05 | 9.05 | | 16.05 15.75 
Detroit .20 | 6.35-| 7.29-| 8.42 | 6.69-| 7.36 | 6.80 | 6.91-| 6.56 | 7.60 | 12.47 | 11.92 | 14.42 | 13.44 
6.45 | 7.31 7.71 6.93 14.62 
Heusten .20 | 7.15 | 7.60-| 9.40 | 7.45 | 7.20 | 7.35 | 7.45 | 9.30 12.95 ei 
7.85 | 
Kansas City -20 | 6.85 | 7.79 | 8.67 | 7.09 | 7.00-| 7.13 | 6.95 | 8.08 tT eo Mince’ 
| | 7.05 
Les Angeles .20 | 7.25 | 9.00 | 9.70 | 7.55 |10.75-| 7.20 | 7.35 | 7.15-| 9.16-| 13.20 | 13.05 | 15.75 | 15.85- 
111.30 7.25 | 9.75 16.05 
Memphis .10 | 6.79 | 7.69 | 6.90 |......] 7.01 | 7.09 | 6.88 | 7.89-|.. See Sr Pee 
8.31 
Milwaukee .20 | 6.35 | 7.12 | 8.00 | 6.59-| 8.07 ¢.58- 6.61-| 6.45 | 7.57 PRT icc. 14.42 
8.32 | 6.60 6. 6.63 
New Orleans... .15 | 6.51 7.41 | 9.32 | 6.63 |10.42 | 6.73 | 6.81-| 6.60 i nd 
7.4 10.42 
New York .30 | 6.78 |7.756- 8.42-| 7.16 | 9.05 | 6.99 | 6.90 | 7.06 | 8.43 | 12.29 | 12.14 | 14.54 | 14.64 
8.20 | 8.67 
Norfolk .20| 6.90 |...) | 7.20 CBF GODT OD FE Baas hs cece Diss eneievns se 
| 
Philadelphia... .25 | 6.60 | 7.38 | 8.15 | 7.02 6.63 | 6.67 | 6.87 | 8.24 | 12.04 | 11.89 | 14.29 | 14.39 
Pittsburgh .20 | 6.18 | 7.12 | 8.00 | 6.55 | 6.33 | 6.46 | 6.28 | 7.65 WAS bcc 14.25 
Pertiand.. .10 | 7.90 8.45 | 9.15 | 7.65 |. ...| 7.30 | 7.25 | 7.35 [10.65 ee 
} | | | 
Salt Lake City.. .20 | 9.05 |10.80 (10.65 | 9.35 [11.25 | 8.70 | 8.85 | 9.10-|11.25 | 00}, 
9.20 
San Francisce.. .20 | 7.35 | 8.70 | es | 7.60 |10.35 | 7.20 | 7.25 | 7.15 9.75 13.20 | 12.80-| 15.5@ | 15.55- 
15 9. 13.05 16.05 
Seattle. . .20 | 8.15 | 9.50 | 9.80 | 8.00 | 7.60 | 7.50 | 7.60 10.65 |.......| 13.40 16.00 
ce ed 
St. Lewis....... .20 | 6.48 | 7.42 | 8.45 | 6.72 | 8.47 | 6.73 | 6.86 | 6.58 | 7.50-| 12.20 | 12.05 | 12.20 | 14.55 
7.70 
St. Paul... 5 6.84 1.18 | 8.66 | 7.08 | ....-| 6.99 | 7.12 | 6.94 | 8.06 OD os ses cst 


over. 


Exceptions: 


9999 Ib. 


200 


(*)500 to 1499 Ib. 
(*)1000 lb or over. 








Base Quantities (Standard unless otherwise Beret): Cold finished bars; 2000 Ib or 
Alloy bars; 1000 to 1999 Ib. All others; 99 

combined for quantity. All galvanized sheets may be combined for quantity. 

may not be combined with each other or with galvanized shee 

(*) 20,000 Ib or over. 

(*)400 to 1499 Ib. 


2000 to 9 Ib. All HR products may be 


CR sheets 
(*)500 to 


ts, for quantity. 
(*)450 to 1499 ib. 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTs 


‘ 
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F.o.b. Mill | Col Col |Col| Col] Col! Col! ¢/tb. | gh, 
Alabama City R3.../131| 140)... .|149). . .|153/6. 67/7 os 
Aliquippa, Pa. J3.._\131| 143|...|...|... 150\6. 67517.29 
Atlanta A8........ 133) 145)... .) 151). . .|158)6. 75/7, 39 
Bartonville K2..... 133) 144)...]...J... 157|6.775)7. 275 
Buffalo W6..... <n pile snl c< cls oeeeaae 
Chicago, Ill. N4. 131) 143). . .|149)155) 155/6.675!7, 175 
Cleveland A6... SS os olan ie neh een | 
Cleveland 5. Cae fal hats 
Crawfrdsvi. M4... .|133| 145). ..|151 153)6. 75/7, 325 
Donora, Pa. A5..../131| 140). . .|149|. . .|153)6.675)7, 075 
Duluth A5 , 131] 140)145)149) . . .|153)6.675)7.975 
Fairfield, Ala. 72...\131 140). . ./149). . | 153)6.675)7,e75 
Galveston D#.. 139) 148)...].../.. 
Housten S2.. ..| 139) 148) .. . «| 161)7, O75/7, 475 
Johnstn., Pa. B3...|131) 143/145 156) 156)6. 675)7, 225 
Joliet, Ill. A5 131) 140).. .|14 .|153)6. 675)7. 075 
Kokomo, Ind. C9...|133) 142)...|1 1556. 775)7. 175 
Los Angeles B2....|...|....|...]...]...]...|7.625) 
Kansas City S2....|143) 152). . .|161).. .|165/7.275)7. 25 
Minnequa C6... .. 136) 148) 150) 154) 162) 162)6.925)7. 325 
Monessen P6..... 131) 145 si 157\6. 675)7. 225 
Moline, i. R3.._.|...|....|145)__ | | 
Pittsburg, Cal. C7..|150) 163). .\173) 173) 173|7 -625)8.025 
Portsmouth P7... | weefee |e. 16.675 
Rankin, Pa. A5.___|i3i| 140) | 153}6. 675)7.075 
Se. Chicago R3... | 131 sae. — 6757. 075 
S. San Fran. C6 | 173 
Sparrows Pt. B3 133) '151| ay aes 775)7. 325 
Struthers, 0. Y/...| 16. 675)7. 175 
Worcester 45 137]. z ae 16.975, 
Williamsport, , | 
Pa. S/O |133) 158). . 





Cut Nails, carloads, base $8.00 per keg (less 20¢ te 
jobbers), at Censhehecken, Pa. (A). 

* Alabama City and So. Chicago don't include rine extra 
Galvanized products computed with zinc at 11.0¢ per tb. 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


CARBON CONTENT 





Cents Per Lb. 
F.e.b. Mill 0.26-| 0.41-| 0.61-| 0.81-| 1.06 
0.40 | 0.60 | 0.80 | 1.05 | 1.35 
Bridgeport, Conn. S7*| 5.75 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55) 12.85 
rnegie, Pa ..| 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55) 12.88 
Cleveland A5 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 10. 55) 12.85 
alas 5.65 | 7.85 | 8.80 | 10.55)... 
Detreit D2... 5.65 | 7.85 | 8.80 
Harrison. N. J.Ci/..)......|..... 8.90 | 10. - 85) 13.15 
Indianapolis C5. 5.60 | 7.80 | 8.60 | 10. 3S) 
New Castle, Pa. B4.| 5.80 | 8.00 | 8.60 
NewHaven,Cenn.D/| 5.90 | 7.95 | 8.90 io.8s| 
Riverdale, Ill. A/...| 5.70 |.7.80 | 8.75 | 10.70) 13.00 
Sharon, Pa. S/......| 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55) 12.85 
Trenten R4#_....... ..| 7.95 | 8.90 | 10.85) 13.15 
Wallingford W/. 6.20 | 7.95 | 8.90 | 10.85) 13.15 
Warren, Ohie Té. 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55) 12.85 
Weirton, W. Va. W3.| 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55) 12.85 
Worcester, Mass. A5| 6.30 | 7.95 | 8.90 | 10.85) 13.15 
Youngstown C5... .. 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55) 
* Sold on Pittsburgh base. 
BOILER TUBES 
Size Seamless | Elec. Weld 


$ per 100 ft. carload | __ 
lots, cut 10 to 24 ft. 
o.b. Mill 


OD- | B.W.| H.R.| C.D.) H.R.) CD. 
In. | Ga. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Babcock & Wilcox. .| 2 13 |27.34)32.98)/26.51/31.98 
21% | 12 |36.82/44. 41/35. 70)43.07 
3 12 |42.52|51.28/41.23/49.73 
3% | 11 |49.63/59. 87/48. 13)58.06 
+ 10 |65.91|79.50/63.92,77.18 
National/Tube..... 2 | ee 32.98/26.5! 
2% | 12 |36.82/44. 41/35. 70 
3 12 |42.52/51.28/41.23 
3% | 11 |49.63)/59.87/48.15 
10 |65.91/79.50\63.92 
Pittsburgh Steel 2 13 |27.34)32.98)... 
1 12 |36.82/44.41). 
3 12 |42.52/51.28).. 
3% | 11 |49.63/59.87)... 
4 10 |65.91/79. 50). . 
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TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. Mill 

— 

Base 
W Y Vv Mo Co per lb 
18 4 1 _ _— $1.48 
18 4 1 _— 5 2.16 
18 4 2 — — 1.64 
1.5 + 1.5 8 a= .895 
6 + 2 6 — 1.005 
High-carbon chromium ........... -70 
Oil hardened Manganese ....... <e .39 
Special carbon ......+++.4+- Cte Ve 
Extra CAPDON .....-0e-seeerseoees .30 
Regular carbon ........-..+---+00. -25 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 3.5¢ per Ib. higher. West of 
Mississippi, 5.5¢ higher. 


~ CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per Net Ton 


6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago $111.80 to $115.30 
§ to 24-in., del’d N. YY... 115.00to 116.00 
§ to 24-in., Birmingham. 98.00 to 102.50 
6-in. and larger f.o.b. cars, San 

Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 

rail shipments; rail and water 

shipments less ... - $129.50 to $131.50 

Class “A” and gas pi $5 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $5 a ton above -in, 








LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower Lake ports. Prices effective July 
i, 1953, to end of 1954 season. 


Gross Ton 
Openhearth lump ...........e08- $11.15 
Old range, bessemer ............. 10.30 
Old range, nonbessemer ......... 10.16 
Mesabi, DESBOMEP ..0......ccceee 10.05 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ........... 9.90 
High phosphorus ... 9.90 


Prices based on upper Lakes rail freight 
rates, Lake vessel freight rates, handling 
and unloadin charges, and taxes thereon, 
in effect on June 24, 1953. Increases or 
decreases after such date are for ayers 
account. 


COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.o.b. oven) Net-Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.25 to $14.50 


Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
Connelisville, Pa. ...... $16.50 to $17.00 
Foundry, oven coke 


Buffalo, ME Sav keauc cuekean ees $28.08 
COMME, BN os cesccces 24.50 
Deen, OA .. s,s ex 25.50 
New England, TS NERS: 26.05 
Seaboard, N. J., f.o.b. 24.00 
Philadelphia, BS oe a 23.95 
Swedeland, Pa., f.0.b. ......... 23.85 
Painesville, Ohio, f.o.b. 24.00 
Erie, Pa., air same 25.00 
Cleveland, del’d .......... 27.43 
Cincinnati, del’'d ......... 26.56 
a SN EO paces ecece 23.75 
St. Louis, i: Gare 2am ath ae @ 26.00 
Birmingham, EE in dias 5 bia 6a eee 22.65 
Lone Star, Tex, f.0.b. 18.50 








ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib, f.0.b. plant threaded 
electrodes with nipples, unbored 





Diam Length Cents 
in in in in. Per Ib. 
GRAPHITE 
a4 84 20.50 
a 72 20.00 
12. 14, 18 72 20.50 
7 to 10 60 21.00 
‘ 60 23.25 
4 40 26.00 
: 40 27.25 
2% 30 28.00 
: 24 43.50 
CARBON 
2 100, 110 8.95 
= 110 8.95 
3 110 8.95 
0 72 to 84 9.10 
0 90 8.95 
14 72 9.10 
ie 72 9.50 
; 60 10.30 

60 10.55 


_—— ——Mliscellaneous Prices 
(Effective Apr. 6, 1954) 


BOLTS, NUTS, 


Consumer Prices 


RIVETS, SCREWS 


(Base, discount, f.0.b. mill, Pittsburgh, 
_ Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Punched—Sq. 


Pct Off List 
Less Less 
Keg K. os 
Reg. vy. 
% in. & smaller +2 15 +2 
Sie in. & & in. +7 11 +32° +108 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive .... +8 10 +27°* +6** 
1% in. & larger +9 9 +27 +6 


* 9/16 to in. 
** % to 1% in. 


Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon 


% in. & smaller 11 26 8 23 
9/16 in. & %& in. 2 18 +20 net 
% in. to 1% in. 

inclusive .. +6 12 +25 +4 
15% in. & larger +8 10 +265 +4 


Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon 


% in. & smaller 11 26 8 23 
9/16 in. & %& in. 9 24 +2 15 
% in. to 1% in. 

inclusive .... +1 16 +9 9 
1% in. & larger+16 3 +20 net 


Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 


\% in. & smaller 23 36 14 28 


9/16 in. & & in. 18 32 4 20 
¥% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ste 8 23 +8 10 
1% in. & larger+14 5 +20 net 
Light 
i a & small- a“ 
Ip * thru % ‘in. 26 37 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive - 18 30 
Stove Bolts Pct Off List 


Packaged, steel, plain finished 44%—10 


Packaged plain finish 
Bulk, plain finish®* ......... 59° 


254%—10 


*Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pleces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in. 
For lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 


plies. 


**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 


lated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. 
lack oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Rivets 
% in. & larger 


7/16 in. and smaller .. 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In bulk) 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, % in. thru % in. x 6 


F 


or 


Base per 100 lb 


$8.90 


Pet on List 
30 


Pct Off List 


in., SAE 1620, Bright ...-. Sinaks, © a 
% in. thru 1 in up to & including 6 in. 26 
% in. thru &% in. x 6 in. & shorter 

high C double heat treat . 43 
% in. thru 1 in up to & including 6 in. 33 
eee ee s 17 
Flat head cap screws, listed ‘sizes... 12 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes ...... 7 
Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in. 

diam. and smaller x 6 in. & shorter 37 
Machine and Carriage Bolts 

Pet Off List 

Less 

Case C. 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. 

Lo ein: aid Gale mils amie 20 
9/16 in. & % in. x 6 In. & 

NE oo ch Gate eee aie wae 21 
% in. & larger x 6 in. & 

EY a5 «n/a.0dl nein (aoe a 3 19 
All diam. longer than 6 in... +4 13 
Lag, all diam. x 6 in. ‘& 

EPR ee 12 27 
Lag, all diam. longer than 

- O- tecewenacen , 23 
Plow bolts ......... 30 es 


REFRACTORIES 


Fire Clay Brick Carloads per -— 


First quality, Ill., Ky., Md., Mo., Ohio 
(except Selina, Pa., add $5.00). “319. 06 
bh SE han yo aac daa ole atk: aw o-43 2.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 108 00 
POR ee Ms witdl Cul a + 5.6. eas «eee a 3.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 


eeeeereerseseese 


cept Salina, Pa. add $1.50) 16.00 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., cape Ala. . -$1156.00 
Childs, Hays, ee ae . 120.00 
BR Se ee 125.00 
EE APOE Cc weeks oka need eee 131.00 
SE -5. gio Sele NhedeeGceaasae 138.00 
Super Duty 
ays, Pa., Athens, Tex., Wind- 
SR ar eee 132.00 
Curtner. eee 150.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk,  Bast- 
ern (except Hays, Pa.) adhe edocs 19.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 
BN) of baa de a ha tlt te eda 21.00 
Silica cement, ‘net ton, bulk, Chi- 
cago District, Ensley, 7) ee 20.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
and Cai. ..... - cove 28.00 


Chrome Brick 


Per net ton 


Standard chemically bonded Balt.. $86.06 

Standard chemically bonded, Curt- 
DH & e6cnd sc denen babes 96.25 

Burned, Balt. .. 80.00 

Magnesite Brick 

Standard Baltimore .......... . $109.00 

Chemically bonded, Baltimore 97.50 


Grain Magnesite 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 


St. %-in. grains 


in bulk fines removed ...+ $64.40 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewalah, “Wash., 
Luning, Nev. 
ge ae Se 38.00 
Se Sa tcck Haw eueneneseane 43.75 


Dead Burned Dolomite Per net ton 


F.o.b., bulk, producing points in: 
Pa., W. Va., Ohio .. + 
Midwest i 
Missouri Valley 


FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. Rosiclaire, LIl. 
Price, net ton; Effective analy content 


TE aaeccnane wade - $44.00 
SOE Oe URGE act cccueases 42.50 
Cee SG. . cae them eawavas sees 38.00 
METAL POWDERS 
Per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron, c.i.f. 
New York, ocean bags ... 11.25¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, del’s. 
Th; GE  wcaueeeeeenaneee 12.0¢ 
Domestic see iron, 98+% 
Fe, carload lots ..... 18.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 
CR t Oe i nc ecsenenee 44.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 60.0¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron mi- 


nus 300 mesh, ay aX ty .63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


Carbonyl iron, size 10 
mieron, 98%, 9 e+e Fe. . 83.0¢ to hy 48 
Aluminum 1.5 


Brass, 10 ton MR Te sca oa 29. 50¢ to $6 50¢ 
Copper, electrolytic ....... 43.50¢ 
Copper, reduced ... 43.50¢ 
Cadmium, 100-199 ib “95¢ plus metal value 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 


min., and quality, del’d.. $3.60 
MS air da itis aviieieiakild a 9%: 21.00¢ 
pS OE er ee 57.0 
Molybdenum, 39% MS arracacaca $2.7 
Nickel, unannealed ........ 89.50¢ 
Nickel, annealed ... 96.50¢ 
Nickel, spherical, unannealed 93.50¢ 
SR ee 43.50¢ 


Solder powder. .7. oe to oe: 0¢ plus met. by v4 
Stainless steel, 302 Hy ones 


Stainless steel, 316 
Tin 14. 04¢ plus metal Si 


(65 mesh) .. $4.65 
ah anramana ate 17.5¢ to 25.0¢ 


201 


Tungste on, 99% "(65 
Zinc, 10 ton lots 


a 

















































(Effective Apr. 6, 1954) 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per lb contained 
Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, delivered. 
€5-72 Cr, 2% max. SL 


0.025% C 34.50 0.20% C . 33.50 
0.06% C 34.50 0.50% C ... 33.26 
0.10% C 34.00 1.00% C ... 33.00 
0.15% C 33.75 2.00% C 32.75 
65-69% Cr, 4.9% > ies awe we eee 24.75 
62-66% Cr, 4.6% C, 6-9% Si 25.60 


S$. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound, chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 


High carbon type: 60.65% Cr, 4-6 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. - 
Carloads ......... . 26.85 
og a eae ee 28.00 
Less ton lots ........... 29.50 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type 67-72% Cr, 0.75% N. 
Add 5¢ per lb to regular low carbon fer- 
rochrome price schedule. Add 3¢ for each 
additional 0.25% of N. 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, per lb chromium con- 
tained, packed, delivered, ton lots, 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


0.10% max.C... cave tac sare oe lac $1.18 
Dae MN ES oy ki baw wes ea s ae 
a 2: 2 ee ees oe =} | 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 


(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Fails, freight allowed, lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 24. 75¢ per lb of con- 
— Cr plus 10. R0¢ per lb of contained 


Bulk 1-in. x down, 24.90¢ per Ib con- 
tained Cr plus 12.69¢ per Ib contained Si. 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump 
delivered. 
30-33% Cr, 60-65% Si, 3.00 max. Fe. 
Carloads ........ ices i 5 6 oo 
Ton lots one mateien - 32.10 
DOMME aces ck ctbeewbec 23.60 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy 
lump, delivered. 
16-20% Ca, 14- salons Mn, 53- ee Si. 
Carloads . 


cick ihowie 0.00 
ear eee 22.30 
Ses OOM B00: i. <...cccdccks 23.30 


SMZ 


Contract price. cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5- 5% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe iy in. x 12 mesh 
Ton lots . 


17.50 
Less ton lots 


19.50 


V Foundry Alloy 
Cents i pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 


sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St om V-5; 38- 43% Cr, 17- 19% Si, 
8-11% Mn, packed. 
Carload lots his'ss Weraus 16.60 
MOR MN Seclke cs. «seus 18.10 
Less ton lots 19.35 
Graphidox No. 4 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.0.b. Sus- 


pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, T1 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7%. 


Carload packed : i 17.50 
Ton lots to carload packed: E ererins 18.50 
Less ton lots ...... ‘ 20.00 
Ferromanganese 

Maximum contract base price, f.o.b., 
lump size, base content 74 to 75 pct Mn; 

Cents 

Producing Point per-lb 
Marietta, Ashtabula, O.; Alloy, 

W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. Portland 

A he xkneh aeons 6 vole nee 10.00 
UI Ta oa 10.00 
OE Ee eee 10.00 


Add or subtract 0. 1¢ for each 1 pet Mn 
above or below base content. 

Briquets, delivered, 66 pet Mn: 
Carloads, bulk .... ; 


13.50 
Ton lots, packed 


14.05 
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Spiegeleisen 


Contract prices, per gross ton, lump, 
f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa. 


Manganese Silicon 

16 to 19% See $84.00 
19 to 21% Ec eae én - 86.00 
21 to 23% 3% max. 88.50 
23 to 25% fe er $1.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

95.50% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2.5% max. Fe. 
Carload, we 36.95 
Ton lots : 38.45 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of oe cents aoe pound. 


Se eer ra 30.00 
; i ree 32.00 
250 to 1999 Ib peant 34.00 
Re ee ED oc +:&> cabva aa 37.00 


Premium for 
meta!) : 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 


Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, a * 
Ib of contained Mn 


Low-Carb Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, del’'d Mn 85-90%. 


Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. ad 0 06% 

P, 90% Mn ...... 30.00 31.85 33.05 
0.07% max. C 27.95 29.80 31.00 
0.15% max. C 27.45 29.30 30.50 
0.30% max. C 26.95 28.80 30.00 
0.50% max. = ae 26.45 28.30 29.60 
0.75% max. 80-85% 

Mn, 5.0-7. O% Si 23.45 25.30 26.50 
Silicomanganese 

Contract basis, lump size, cents per 


pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 


18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C for 2% max. C, 

deduct 0.2¢. 

Carload bulk 11.00 

OM: BORE sm <wee 12.65 

Briquet contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per lb of Seagaet iene 12.65 

Ton lots, packed aebwace . 14.26 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 t, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $92.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $89.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50 Si up to and ineluding 
—_ Add $1.45 for each 0.50% Mn over 
%. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, packed. 
Ton Lots Carloads 


88% Si, 2% Fe 20.10 18.00 
97% Si, 1% Fe 20.60 18.50 
Silicon Briquets 

Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 2 lb Si 
briquets. 
Cartoads, Bulk .....cce0- . ie 6.30 
Ton lots sae ehewe ‘ snes 7.90 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per lb contained 
Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered. 


25% Si ... 20.00 75% Si 13.80 
50% Si . 10.80 85% Si ... 15.55 
65% Si 12.20 90.95% Si 17.00 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 


Ton lots rere $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 
Ferrovanadium 


35-55% contract, 


basis, delivered, per 
pound, contained V. 


Openhearth phn waa . $3.00-$3.10 
Crucible .. Teer ee 
High speed steel (Primos) 3.20- 3.25 


Ferroalloy Prices——£§@@ i @—@ —-@ —_________________ ___ 


Alsifer, 20% Al, nh Si, 40% Fe, 
contract. basis o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y 

CAPUOEED 06 vce ede wedeubbs 
WOO. 406Pciewes éseeyahiibek 

Calcium molybdate, 46.3-46.6% 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., per pound 
contained Be cccces: ccesece:. 

Ferrocolumbium, 60-60%, 2 in. 
x D contract basis, delivered 
per pound contained Cb. 

Ton lots scale 
Less ton lots . 


Ferro-Tantalum-Columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.30% C. Contract 
basis, delivered, ton ‘lots, 2 in. 
x D, per lb of contained Cb 
Plus TR oc cccccccevccesheans 

Ferromolybdenum, 65-75%, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tnimed Mo .ccccocccorvcsccness 

Ferrophosphorus, electric, 23- 
26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $4.00 unitage, 


Per BOSS tOM ...cecsesveseees 90.00 
10 tons to less carload jaw $110.00 
Ferrotitanium, 40% regular 
grade, 0. 10% Cc uae. f.o.b. Ni- 
agra Fall ls, eon and Bridge- 
ville, Pa., treight allowed, ton 
lots, per ‘ld contained Ti...... $1.5 
Ferrotitanium, 25% low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falis, N. Y., and Bridgeville, 
Pa., freight allowed, ton lots, 
er lb contained Ti .......... $1.50 
20 tem fete «ccc cccccthmanen 1.55 
Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18% high 
carbon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
. Y., freight altewes,, car- 
load, per net ton..... $1710 
Ferrotungsten, % XxX ac own 
acked, per pound oct 02g 
Wy. ton. lota, £.0.B. ...ccccceses $3.80 
Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
er lb contained Mo, eae 
ngeloth, Pa. ....cccsecsssss Mean 
bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
Langeloth, Pa. .......-. $1.13 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, "20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per 
ound 
Carload, bulk lump ......... 14.60¢ 
Ton lots, bulk lump ........ 16.76¢ 
Less ton lots, lump .......- 16.26¢ 
Vanadium Pentoxide, 86 - 89% 
V0, contract baste, per pound 
Contained Vi0g, .....--+see+65 $1.25 
Zirconium, 35- 40%, contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy. 
Ton 1Ote .cveccsceoee oskeons 21.00¢ 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract ba- 
sis, lump, delivered, per Ib of 
alloy 
castend, Dwi wi cevccesunee 8.00¢ 
Boron Agents 
Borosil, contract prices per lb of 
alloy del. f.o.b. Philo, ae 
freight allowed, B, 3-4% 
-45%, per Ib contained B. $5.25 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound .......- abe 
Less ton lots, per pound ‘ b0¢ 
Camhesteay Ti 16- S1%, B, 1- 7 
2-4%, Al, 1-2%, ¢ A 4-5- er 
f. 3 b. Suspension Bridge, N 
freight ailowed. 
Ton lots per pound .. 10.00¢ 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 
max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% 
max. C, 1 in. x D, Ton lots ... $1.80 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa; 100 lb up 
10 to 14% 1 detac os -e Bl 
34 0O 209 BD ewe cvescccdcdes 1.20 
BOGG GRE. BB cow cccuscccngehe 1.56 
Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 lb and over 
ae aera tatters $1.00 
MG, Se cv cvesivcncenteabele 68¢ 
e..  ccone?d katona une b6¢ 


Manganese - Boron, 75.00% Mn, 
15-20% B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% 
max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 in. x 
D, del’d. 

DOOD cctasnescveaKenerue? 
Less ton lots .........--. 
Nickel - Boron, 15-18% B, 1.00% 

max. Al, 1.50% max. Si, 0.50% 
Max C, 3.00% max. Fe, balance 
Ni, delivered 
EOS COM BOte 2 ccccce sever 

Sileaz, contract basis, delivered 

ee EO neck bbe 400 00s eS 


THe IRon 


9.90 
11.30 


$1.15 


$9.60 
9.55 


$4.75 


$1.33 


$3.06 


> ove 


\GE 
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